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It  is  a  question  which  has  been  often 
discussed,  and  to  which  men’s  minds 
have  often  turned  of  late,  whether 
Stales  and  nations  have,  like  individ¬ 
ual  men,  their  necessary  periods  of  in¬ 
fancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  old 
age,  to  be  followed,  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  by  death,  which  is  the 
end  of  all. 

The  analogy  between  the  State  and 
the  man  at  once  suggests  itself  ;  but 
analogy  is  not  in  itself  proof  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  one  of  our 
most  misleading  guides.  That  many 
great  and  strong  empires  have  faded 
and  vanished  away  is  obvious. 

“  Assyria.  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are 
they  ?” 

But  are  we  therefore  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  all  States  must  die  ?  Is  it 
incumbent  on  the  wise  statesman  to 
look  forward  to  his  country’s  death 
and  to  make  provision  for  that  event, 
as  it  is  incumbent  on  each  one  of  us 
individually  to  “  consider  our  latter 
end,”  and  so  to  order  our  affairs  that 
those  who  come  after  us  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  curse  either  our  improvi¬ 
dence  or  our  over-caution  ? 

I  suggest  the  question  without  pre- 
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Burning  fully  to  answer  it.  Only  I 
may  hint  that  it  does  seem  as  if,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  there  were  a 
greater  tenacity  of  life  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  Europe  than  there  was 
in  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  ; 
and  thiit  I  do  not  see  why,  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  and  for  its  influence  upon 
conduct,  we  need  look  forward  to  an 
inevitable  death  of  our  country  any 
more  than  to  that  death  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  universe  which,  as  philosophers  tell 
us,  is  probable,  perhaps  inevitable,  in 
some  incalculably  distant  future  age. 

But  if  death  is  not  the  inevitable 
doom  of  a  State,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
States  are  liable  to  something  which 
we  may  without  any  strained  analogy 
call  disease.  Looking  back  over  the 
pages  of  history  we  can  easily  recall  in¬ 
stances  of  States  which  have  had  their 
energies  wasted  by  fierce  attacks  of 
fever  ;  States  which  have  suffered  from 
raving  madness ;  States  which  have 
overtasked  their  powers  by  undertak¬ 
ing  labors  beyond  their  strength  and 
have  died  of  overwork  ;  States  which 
have  dropt  noiselessly  out  of  the  ranks, 
the  victims  of  senile  decay.  Since, 
then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
disease,  and  since  it  threatens  primarily 
the  happiness  and  eventually  the  life 
of  the  State,  a  serious  student  of  his¬ 
tory  will  bo  ever  on  the  alert  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the 
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past  life  of  nations,  and  to  trace  the 
manner  of  its  working,  in  order  that 
he  may  combat  its  first  manifestations 
ia  his  own  country.  In  fact,  I  think 
we  may  say  that  this  work,  the  study 
of  political  health  and  disease,  is  em¬ 
phatically  the  business  and  the  raison 
(VUre  of  all  history. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  propose  to 
describe  some  of  the  symptoms  which 
marked  the  sickness  and  death  of  the 
most  illustrious  patient  that  was  ever 
brought  into  the  hospital  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  I  mean  the  Koman  Empire. 
And  in  applying  the  stethoscope,  and 
feeling  the  pulse  of  that  august  suffer¬ 
er,  I  shall  sometimes  consider  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  symptoms  of 
that  political  organization  which  should 
suggest  to  us  alarm  or  anxiety  on  be¬ 
half  of  our  own  scarcely  less  magnifi¬ 
cent  Empire. 

Rome  may  be  said  to  have  lived  for 
about  twelve  centuries  ;  and  we  may 
divide  this  life  of  hers  approximately 
into  eight  centuries  of  growth  (750 
b.c-50  a.d.)  ;  two  centuries  of  ma¬ 
turity  (50-250  A.  !>.)■;  and  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  old  age  and  death  (250-450 
A.D.).  Of  course  this  division  is  of 
the  most  general  kind,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  lines  do  not 
precisely  correspond  with  the  actual 
stages  of  her  history,  but  as  a  mere  ap¬ 
proximation  it  will  suffice  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  purpose. 

For  the  first  240  years  under  the 
Kings  the  city  by  the  Tiber  seems  to 
have  steadily  grown  in  riches  and 
strength.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kings  self-government  was  at  fiist  a 
dangerous,  an  almost  fatal,  privilege. 
The  struggles  of  Fatricians  and  I’le- 
beians  distracted  the  mind  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  energies  of  the  State,  and  for 
sixty  years  she  seemed  to  bo  sinking 
rather  than  rising  in  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  cities  of  Italy.  Then 
came  sixty  years  of  steady  though  not 
rapid  progiess  (450-390  B,c.),  and 
then,  after  she  had  emerged  from  the 
terrible  avalanche  of  the  Gaulish  inva¬ 
sion,  which  destroyed  some  of  her 
rivals,  and  after  the  long  feud  between 
the  Fathers  and  the  Commons  had 
been  settled  in  a  manner  honorable  to 
both  by  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian 
Laws  (307  b.c.),  she  entered  upon  that 


full  career  of  conquest  which  was  not 
stayed  till  the  whole  civilized  world  ex¬ 
cept  Persia.  India,  and  China,  and 
much  of  the  uncivilized  world  too, 
owned  the  dominion  of  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  think 
what  the  territory  subject  to  this  one 
city  by  the  Tiber  included  at  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Italy,  of  course,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain, 
France  (not  yet  any  part  of  England  : 
that  was  not  to  be  conquered  till  half 
a  century  later),  Holland,  Belgium,  all 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Switzer¬ 
land,  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria  (in  fact,  all  that 
lay  south  of  the  Danube)  :  nearly  the 
wiiole  of  that  big  debatable  land  which 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  since  we  can  no  longer 
speak  of  it  as  “  Turkey  in  Europe 
Greece ;  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  then  incomparably  richer 
and  more  populous  than  it  is  now  ; 
Syria  and  Palestine  ;  some  strips  on 
the  frontiers  of  Arabia  ;  Egypt,  teem¬ 
ing  with  an  industrious  population, 
full  of  wealth,  culture,  civilization, 
the  product  of  untold  centuries  ;  and 
the  whole  northern  shore  of  Africa 
light  up  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a 
land  which  was  then  the  granary  of 
the  world,  a  land  in  which  the  travel¬ 
ler,  now  encamping  in  the  wilderness 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Atlas,  mar¬ 
vels  at  the  vast  and  solitary  remains  of 
Roman  cities,  which  show  how  popu¬ 
lous  was  then  the  country  which  is  now 
all  but  a  desert. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  this 
means.  Even  now  a  sovei’eign  who 
should  thus  hold  all  the  lands  round 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  whose  bor¬ 
ders  should  be  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates,  would  be  incom¬ 
parably  the  strongest  ruler  in  the 
world  ;  yet  now  America  and  Australia 
are  in  the  scale  altering  the  balance  of 
power,  the  great  Slavonic  Empire  of 
the  North  rules  over  territories  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  to  the  Roman,  and 
China  and  Japan  have  come  forth  from 
the  seclusion  of  centuries.  As  has 
been  often  pointed  out,  when  Rome 
ruled  she  was  not  only  the  greatest  but 
practically  the  only  Power  of  which 
the  statesman  and  the  ])hilosopher  took 
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any  cognizance  ;  the  only  enemy  that 
could  venture  to  stand  up  against  her 
— the  Parthian  or  Persian  monarchy — 
being  too  remote,  too  Oriental,  and 
too  inapt  for  distant  warfare  to  apjieal 
powerfully  to  the  fears  or  to  the  im¬ 
agination  of  Europe. 

But  I  have  used  the  word  “  Em¬ 
pire,”  and  have  glided  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  out  of  liepublican  into  Im¬ 
perial  times.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  Romans,  who  had  so  long  abhorred 
the  very  name  of  King,  bow  their  necks 
to  an  autocratic  Emperor  ?  Primarily 
and  essentially  the  proved  untilness  of 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Koine  to  gov¬ 
ern  those  vast  territories  which  they 
had  been  so  wonderfully  successful  in 
acquiring.  It  was  a  splendid  series  of 
aristocratic  statesmen — those  consuls, 
praetors,  and  legati  who  had  led  the 
Roman  legions  to  victory  in  so  many 
widely  sundered  lands.  Yet  nobler 
were  the  qualities  of  the  private  sol¬ 
diers  who  served  in  those  legions,  the 
brave  and  patient  Italian  peasants  who 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Republic,  who 
faced  the  elephants  of  Hannibal  and 
hewed  down  the  gigantic  Cirnbri  and 
Teutones.  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
conquer  and  quite  another  thing  to 
rule.  There  was  always,  even  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Republic,  this  hateful 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman 
citizen — it  is  true  that  other  nations 
had  the  same  idea — that  the  power  of 
the  sword  was  to  be  used  in  order  to 
exempt  the  wariior  from  the  necessity 
of  toil. 

“  Ill  antiquity,  conquest  meant  essentially 
the  power  to  impose  a  tiibute  upon  the  con¬ 
quered.  To  get  your  taxes  paid  for  you  was 
the  sutticient  reason  for  tlie  previous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  blood  and  treasure.  .  .  .  Atlieus  had 
previously  yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  tliis 
advantage  of  the  stronger,  and  the  Romans, 
lierhaps  consciously,  put  it  before  themselves 
as  the  end  of  conquest.”  * 

Acting  on  these  hateful  principles, 
and  carrying  them  to  their  logical,  but 
infamous,  conclusion,  the  Romans  in 
the  course  of  a  century  had  made  their 
government  of  the  provinces  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  class  of  the  dominant  people 
were  exempt  from  a  share  in  the  na¬ 


*  I  quote  from  Arnold’s  ‘‘  Roman  Provin¬ 
cial  Administration,”  p.  26. 


tional  crime.  Guilty  assuredly  were 
the  great  and  powerful  Senators  who, 
after  wasting  their  substance  by  all 
kinds  of  vicious  extravagance  at  Rome, 
set  forth  for  a  provinee,  Achaia  or 
Cilicia  or  Sicily,  with  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  restoring  their  fortunes  by  the 
jiluuder  of  the  provineials.  Not  less 
guilty  were  the  middle-class  men,  the 
jnihlicani,  or  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  negotiatores,  or  money¬ 
lenders,  who  bled  the  provincials  to 
death  by  their  unjust  exaction  of  taxes, 
by  the  ruinous  rate  of  usury  which 
they  demanded  for  their  loans.  Nor 
assuredly  were  the  so-called  “  people 
of  Rome”  innocent,  the  idle,  unprin¬ 
cipled,  unpatriotic  mob  who  lounged 
about  the  Forum  ready  to  sell  their 
votes  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  lived 
not  on  the  proceeds  of  honest  work, 
but  on  the  corn-largesses,  the  outdoor 
relief  administered  at  the  expense  of 
the  provinces,  whose  wretched  minds 
seemed  capable  of  holding  but  two 
thoughts,  panein  et  circenses — “  bread 
and  wild  beast  shows” — and  who,  if 
only  a  young  nobleman  had  exhibited 
a  sutticient  number  of  lions  and  pan¬ 
thers,  or,  above  all,  some  new  and 
strange  beast  like  a  crocodile  or  hip¬ 
popotamus,  in  the  combats  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre,  were  ready  at  onee  to  en- 
tiust  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions 
of  their  subjects  to  his  keeping. 

So  soon  had  the  misgovern ment  of 
the  provinces  begun,  and  so  glaring 
were  the  instances  of  that  misgovern- 
ment,  that  already,  in  the  year  149  b.c., 
there  had  been  passed  the  Calpurnian 
Law,  Be  Repetundis,  for  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  money  unjustly  extorted  from 
t!ie  provincials.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  well-intended  law,  but — as  Horace 
says— 

“  What  is  the  use  of  empty  laws 
If  Virtue’s  not  behind  them  ?  ” 

The  trial  of  these  cases  of  extortion 
was  necessarily  left  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  either  had  been  or  hoped  to 
be  governors  of  provinces  themselves, 
and  most  of  whom,  for  a  sutticient 
bribe,  were  ready  to  acquit  the  most 
outrageous  offender.  One  notorious 
criminal*  boasted  that  the  profits — in 


*  Verres. 
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other  words,  the  plunder— of  his  first 
year  of  office  would  be  for  himself  ; 
those  of  the  second  year  for  his  patrons 
and  backers  at  Home ;  but  that  he 
should  want  all  the  profits  of  his  third 
year  for  the  judges  on  his  extortion 
trial.  Thus  even  the  law  which  was 
intended  for  the  salvation  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials  became  another  drop  in  their 
cup  of  misery,  and  it  is  said  that  there 
was  even  some  talk  of  a  petition  for  its 
abrogation  on  the  ground  that  it  caused 
more  extortion  than  it  cured. 

It  is  a  dismal  picture  this  that  is 
presented  to  us  of  the  misgovernment 
of  the  Koman  world  by  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  important  to 
have  it  well  impressed  on  our  minds, 
since  without  it  we  cannot  understand 
the  subsequent  course  of  history.  I 
will  take  one  instance  from  the  private 
letters  of  a  man  who  loathed  injustice 
and  fought  against  it  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power — from  the  correspondence  of 
Cicero. 

It  is  the  year  50  b.c.  Cicero  is  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
an  office  which  has  been  forced  upon 
him  much  against  his  will.  He  is 
writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  in  order 
to  explain  his  conduct  in  an  affair  in 
which  Atticus  evidently  thinks  that 
he  has  been  too  particular,  and  has, 
by  his  over-strained  conscientiousness, 
given  needless  offence  to  a  powerful 
young  nobleman,  whose  name,  for  the 
present,  I  will  leave  undisclosed. 
Cicero  says  that  when  he  reached  his 
province  he  was  met  by  a  letter  from 
this  nobleman  recommending  a  certain 
money-lender,  named  Scaptius,  to  his 
good  offices.  Before  long  came  Scap- 
tius,  who  explained  his  need :  “  A 
debt,  long  owing  to  me,  from  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Salamis,  the  chief  town  of 
Cyprus.  Just  give  me  an  officer’s  com¬ 
mission  and  a  body  of  cavalry  that  I 
may  go  and  collect  my  debt.”  Cicero 
refuses  ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  will  not  grant  to  any  one  an  irregu¬ 
lar  office  of  this  kind,  which  is  only 
desired  for  the  purpose  of  illegal  ex¬ 
actions.  Besides,  when  he  inquires 
further  into  the  matter,  he  finds  that 
Scaptius  has  already  had  one  such  com¬ 
mission  granted  by  Cicero’s  predecessor, 
has  taken  his  dragons  over  to  Cyprus, 
wrought  havoc  there  such  as  might 


have  been  the  work  of  a  band  of  brig¬ 
ands,  and  has  blockaded  the  unhappy 
Senators  of  Salamis  in  their  Senate- 
house  till  five  of  them  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  So  Cicero  refuses,  and  persists 
in  his  refusal,  but,  willing  to  pleasure 
Scaptius’  powerful  friend,  says : 
“  When  the  deputies  from  Salamis 
come  into  my  presence  I  will  tell  them 
to  pay  you  that  which  they  owe.” 
Before  long  the  Roman  creditor  and 
the  Cyprian  debtors  meet  at  Tarsus, 
“  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  no  mean  city,” 
as  St.  Paul  truly  averred,  and  stand 
together  in  Cicero’s  judgment-hall. 
Cicero  urges  the  deputies  to  discharge 
the  debt,  and  pleads  his  own  humane 
government  of  the  province  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest.  “  Yes,”  said  the  deputies, 
”  we  will  pay,  and  it  will  be  out  of 
your  money,  since  you  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  douceur  [evidently  an  enor¬ 
mous  one]  which  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  give  to  the  Governor.”  But 
then  a  discussion  arises  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  due  on  the  debt.  Cicero 
lays  down  the  law  that  it  is  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  at  12  per  cent,  compound  in¬ 
terest,  that  being  the  legal  rate  as  fixed 
by  his  own  decree.  Most  gladly  would 
the  deputies  pay  12  per  cent.,  but 
Scaptius  insists  that  48  per  cent,  com¬ 
pound  interest  was  the  rate  named  in 
the  instrument  of  loan,  and,  like  Shy- 
lock,  he  stands  upon  the  letter  of  his 
bond.  ”  How  can  I  do  this  ?”  says 
Cicero  ;  “  how  can  I  possibly  go  against 
my  own  edict?”  “I  was  horrified,” 
he  says  to  his  friend,  “  for  I  knew  that 
such  a  rate  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
city.”  A  good  deal  of  wrangling  fol¬ 
lows  as  to  whether  Cicero’s  edict,  fix¬ 
ing  12,  or  a  certain  Senatus  ConsuUum, 
(as  we  should  say,  a  private  Act  of 
Rxrliament)  fixing  48,  should  be  taken 
as  the  legal  rate,  llow  this  ends  we 
are  not  exactly  told,  but  the  next  stage 
of  the  trial  must  be  told  in  Cicero’s 
own  woids.  “  While  this  discussion 
is  going  on  Scaptius  beckons  me  apart. 
He  says  that  he  will  not  fight  that 
j>oint,  but  the  deputies  think  they  owe 
200  talents  (£40,000)  ;  he  is  willing  to 
take  that,  but  perhaps  they  really  owe 
a  little  less.  He  begs  me  to  screw 
them  up  to  200.  ‘  Very  well,’  say  I. 

I  call  them  to  me  after  dismissing  Scap- 
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tins.  ‘  What  do  you  make  it  ?  ’  say 
I;  ‘how  much  do  you  owe?’  They 
answer  106  talents  (£21,200).  I  call 
Scajitius  back  ;  he  makes  a  disturb¬ 
ance.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  compare  the 
accounts?’  say  I.  They  bring  the  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  amount  agrees  to  a 
penny  with  what  the  deputies  said. 
They  press  Scaptius  to  take  the  amount 
thus  agreed  upon  ;  they  offer  to  pay 
the  money  in,  to  be  deposited  in  a  tem¬ 
ple,  so  that  interest  may  cease  to  run  ; 
but,  on  the  urgent  request  of  Scaptius, 
who  called  me  apart  again  and  begged 
me  to  leave  the  matter  undecided,  I 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  refused  to  let 
them  pay  the  money  into  court, 
though  I  consider  that  in  doing  so  1 
was  indulgent  to  the  man’s  im[>u  lent 
request,  for  impudent  he  seems  to  me, 
though  some  people  count  him  a  fool 
for  not  taking  his  money  with  12  per 
cent,  compound  interest.” 

It  is  evident  that  Cicero  was  too  just 
a  Governor  for  this  knavish  money¬ 
lender,  and  yet  not  firm  enough  to  in¬ 
sist  on  enforcing  his  own  just  decree  ; 
and  that  Scaptius  preferred  to  take  no 
decision  at  all  at  that  time,  being 
quite  sure  that  the  next  Governor 
would  be  less  conscientious,  and  would 
give  him  all  that  he  desired. 

The  modern  reader  blames  Cicero  for 
undue  leniency  to  a  rogue.  Ilis  friend 
Atticus,  as  I  have  said,  considers  him 
far  too  scrupulous.  ”  Would  you  have 
allowed  me  if  you  had  been  here,”  says 
Cicero,  “  to  give  Scaptius  horse-sol¬ 
diers  to  enforce  his  unjust  claim  ? 
IIovv  could  I  read  these  books  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  how  could  I  write  those  books 
which  you  are  so  fond  of  praising,  if  I 
had  done  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

Still  Atticus  was  evidently  not  con¬ 
vinced.  lie  thought  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  powerful  Roman  noble¬ 
man  should  have  had  more  weight  with 
his  friend.  And  who,  then,  was  that 
powerful  Roman  nobleman  ?  The 
reader  learns  with  surprise  that  it  was 
no  less  austere  a  patriot  than  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus,  who  a  few  years  later 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar, 
the  mau  who  ”  slew  his  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome.”  Nor  is  his  sur¬ 
prise  lessened  wheu  he  learns,  as  Cicero 
did  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  the 
money  after  all  really  belonged  to  Bru¬ 


tus,  that  it  was  he  who  was  pressing 
these  unhappy  Cypriotes  to  despair  for 
the  sake  of  his  48  per  cent,  interest, 
that  the  poor  pitiful  rogue  Scaptius 
was  only  the  cloak  to  cover  the  avarice 
of  a  man  who  bore  one  of  the  noblest 
names  in  Rome. 

For  Brutus  was  a  mau  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  virtue  ;  one  who  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  sore  wounded  if 
any  man  had  told  him  that  he  was 
bringing  disgrace  on  the  name  of  Rome 
by  his  covetous  practices.  This  is 
w'ly  I  have  dwelt  at  what  may  seem 
undue  length  on  this  single  case  of  ex¬ 
tortion,  because  it  is  certain  that  if 
Brutus  suffered  five  Cypriote  Senators 
to  be  starved  to  death  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  monstrous  claims,  other 
men,  who  made  no  profession  of  right¬ 
eousness,  must  have  done  more  dread¬ 
ful  deeds  than  this.  ”  If  they  do  these 
things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  ?” 

Thus,  then,  we  come  back  by  way 
of  CjBsar’s  murderer  to  Caesar  himself, 
and  we  ask  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  great  change  which  he  wrought  in 
the  Roman  State  ?  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  into  an  Empire 
used  to  be  attributed  to  the  ambition 
of  one  man.  Gains  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  historians  even  of  the  last  century 
used  to  bewail  this  event  as  the  down¬ 
fall  of  liberty  and  the  elevation  of  a 
tyrant.  The  more  careful  and  philo¬ 
sophical  investigations  of  recent  in¬ 
quirers  have  entirely  changed  our  point 
of  view.  It  is  now  admitted  by  nearly 
all  historical  students  that  the  Roman 
Republican  forms  had  proved  utterly 
insufficient  to  secure  decent  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  great  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  lay  between  a  disruption  of 
the  Empire  into  its  original  atoms — a 
process  by  which  the  world  would  have 
sustained  great  loss — and  its  subjection 
to  one  sovereign  ruler.  Opinions  dif¬ 
fer,  and  probably  will  differ  so  long  as 
men  care  to  study  Roman  history,  as 
to  the  motives  and  character  of  Caesar. 
That  he  was  ambitious  is  undeniable  ; 
that  he  started  on  his  public  career 
with  any  premeditated  design  of  mak¬ 
ing  himself  sole  ruler  of  the  Empire  is 
doubtful;  that  some  of  his  most  un¬ 
constitutional  deeds  were  done  in  self- 
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defence  and  were  the  almost  necessary 
replies  to  the  lawless  violence  of  his 
enemies,  may  be  reasonably  contend¬ 
ed  ;  but  all  these  are  matters  for  fair 
discussion.  That  the  Republic  as  it 
was  administered  in  his  day,  and  as  it 
had  been  administered  for  at  least  one 
generation  before  his  birth,  had  be¬ 
come  impossible  admits  of  no  question. 
As  has  been  well  said,  it  was  not 
liberty  that  fell  on  the  plains  of  Phar- 
salia,  but  the  right  of  three  hundred 
tyrants  to  enthrall  the  world.  Put  at 
its  very  worst  the  substitution  of  tlie 
Empire  for  the  Republic  meant  the 
substitution  of  one  tyrant  for  those 
three  hundred.  At  its  best  it  meant 
the  rescue  of  the  provinces  from  the 
grasp  of  men  whose  avarice  made  them 
merciless,  and  the  subjiction  of  those 
provinces  to  governor’s  whom  a  wise 
and  patriotic  master  called  to  severe 
account  for  every  act  of  oppression 
and  injustice. 

Thus  the  establishment  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  may  be  filly  compared  to 
the  process  by  which  some  of  tlie  med¬ 
iaeval  kingdoms,  especially  that  of 
France,  became  established,  in  spite  of 
the  revolts  of  the  great  barons,  on  the 
strong  foundation  of  the  good-will  of 
the  commonalty.  Even  as  Louis  le 
Gros  and  Philip  Augustus  set  them¬ 
selves  to  break  down  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  which  well-nigh 
overshadowed  them,  by  granting  char¬ 
ters  to  their  towns,  so — only  on  a  far 
wider  scale  and  by  a  much  more  sud¬ 
den  stroke — did  Julius  Ciesar  strike 
down  the  power  of  the  senatorial  gov¬ 
ernors  in  the  interest  of  the  cruelly  op¬ 
pressed  inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 
It  is  true  that  the  Emperor,  like  the 
Bourbon  King,  became  at  last  an  upas- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  no  freedom 
could  grow,  but  this  was  not  his  char¬ 
acter  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  exist¬ 
ence. 

That  miserable  deed,  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Julius  Caesar— a  yet  bigger 
blunder  than  crime — arrested  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world,  vainly  attempted  to 
avert  the  inevitable,  and  finally  threw 
the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  State 
into  the  hands  of  Augustus,  a  wonder¬ 
fully  able  politician,  but  not  a  man 
who  possessed  that  marvellous  insight 
into  the  very  heart  of  things  which 


distinguished  the  mighty  Julius.  Had 
Julius  lived  ;  had  he  carried  some  of 
his  magnificent  schemes  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  had  he  been  able  to  make  of  the 
Senate  a  sort  of  parliament  represent¬ 
ing  the  various  countries  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  had  his  descendants  been  men  of 
the  same  stamp  as  some  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  who  can  say  if  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  might  not  be  existing  at  this  day 
As  it  was,  none  of  these  things  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Senate  was  never  a  real 
parliament,  never  an  effectual  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  despotic  power  of  the  ein- 
jrerors  —  sometimes  petted  and  pam¬ 
pered  by  them,  more  often  cowering 
under  their  jealous  wrath.  In  the 
groat  Julian  family  there  were  some 
men  with  splendid  intellectual  gifts, 
but  there  was  also  an  element  of  men¬ 
tal  unsoundness  which,  when  a  man 
had  reached  the  dizzy  height  of  master 
of  the  civilized  world,  often  broke 
forth  into  actual  insanity. 

Caligula  was  a  raving  maniac.  Clau¬ 
dius  at  times  seemed  actually  imbecile. 
Nero’s  madness  turned  him  into  a 
man-eating  tiger  ;  and  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  these  men  prevented  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  lasting  dynasty  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Julian  line.  Yet  it  is  in¬ 
disputable  that,  even  under  the  mad¬ 
dest  of  the  Julian  emperors,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  provinces  was  incompar¬ 
ably  happier  than  it  had  been  under 
the  harpy  rule  of  the  Senate.  Rome 
might  shudder  at  the  cruelties  of 
Nero  ;  the  Senate  might  tremble  at 
the  frown  of  Tiberius  ;  but  Gaul  re¬ 
joiced  and  Asia  w’as  glad  by  reason  of 
the  change  in  their  condition. 

A  terrible  civil  war  followed  the 
death  of  the  last  Julian  emperor. 
After  a  short  interval,  filled  by  the 
Flavian  dynasty,  even  the  worst  of 
whom  was  not  a  bad  ruler  for  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  we  come  to  that  wonderful 
series  of  men  whom  we  sometimes  call 
by  the  generic  name  of  the  Antonines, 
and  whom  we  must  pronounce  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  series  of 
sovereign  princes  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

From  the  year  96  to  180  A.U.,  or  for 
nearly  a  century,  these  five  men  ruled 
the  Roman  State  —  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
of  whom  not  one  is  a  really  bad  em- 
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peror,  and  three  are  so  good  that  we 
should  have  some  dilhculty  in  finding 
their  equals  in  all  the  ten  centuries  of 
Christian  Europe.*  These  men,  all 
but  the  first,  were  chosen  by  a  process 
of  selection  from  above,  each  emperor 
choosing  out  the  fittest  man  in  all  his 
dominions  and  adopting  him  as  his 
successor,  a  process  which,  so  long  as 
it  lasted,  and  so  long  as  the  right  of 
adoption  was  exereised  by  a  wise  and 
patriotic  prince,  combined  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  elective  and  hereditary 
monarchy. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  princes, 
notwithstanding  some  great  natural 
disasters, 

“  blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,” 

which  no  statesmanship  could  have 
averted,  the  Roman  world  enjoyed 
such  peace  and  prosperity  as  it  had 
not  known  before  and  was  not  to  know 
again  for  centuries.  It  was  by  these 
men  and  their  Julian  and  Flavian  pred¬ 
ecessors  that  nearly  all  the  great  build¬ 
ings,  the  very  ruins  of  which  make 
Rome  glorious,  were  reared  from  the 
ground.  The  Colosseum,  the  temples 
in  the  Forum,  the  Forurn  and  Column 
of  Trajan,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Col¬ 
umn  of  Antoninus,  all  belong  to  the 
eaily  Empire.  Under  these  emperors 
most  of  the  great  roads  were  made 
which  penetrated  into  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire,  roads  which  the 
barbarous  Middle  Ages  used  but  did 
not  maintain  ;  so  that,  at  any  rate  in 
our  country,  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  London,  Chester,  and 
York  were  probably  better  under  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  than  they  were  under  any 
English  sovereign  before  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  sea, 
which  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  had  often  swarmed  with  pirates, 
was  now  secure,  and  from  port  to  port 
of  the  Mediterranean  i)lied  the  busy 
ships,  exchanging  the  products  of  the 
East  and  West  under  a  system  practi¬ 
cally  of  universal  Free  Trade ;  for 
though  a  moderate  Customs  duty  was 
levied  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire, 

*  Possibly  Alfred  of  Wessex,  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  and  Joseph  II.  ot  Austria  may  clud- 
lenge  comparison  with  these  three — Trajan, 
Antoninus,  Marcus. 


and  a  harbor  duty  at  ports  of  entry, 
protective  tariffs  were  unknown. 
Gradually  the  boon  of  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship  was  extended  to  one  class  of  the 
provincials  after  another,  till  at  length, 
in  215,  the  Emperor  Caracalla  made  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  Ro¬ 
man  citizens.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  causes  of  decay,  to  which  allusion 
will  shortly  be  made,  were  already  at 
work,  true  that  some  of  the  splendor 
and  appearance  of  prosperity  in  the 
Empire  was  too  dearly  purchased. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  first  two  cen¬ 
turies  after  Christ  must  be  deemed  to 
have  been  a  fortunate  time  for  the 
Mediterranean  lands.  The  great  “  Ro¬ 
man  Peace,”  with  scarcely  an  interrup¬ 
tion,  smiled  over  the  world.  A  work 
of  welding,  uniting,  incorporating  was 
going  on  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euphrates.  Men  of  the  most  widely 
sundered  ethnographical  descent,  Gauls 
and  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Xumidians, 
learned  to  call  themselves  Romans,  and 
took  pride  in  that  one  great  world-em¬ 
bracing  name.  The  traces  of  this 
change  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  map 
of  Europe.  The  Rou  mania  and  Rou- 
nielia  which  perplexed  some  of  us  when 
the  great  split  up  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  took  place  twenty  years  ago  are 
both  different  forms  of  the  same  name  : 
both  look  back,  as  it  were,  westward 
from  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  city  by  the  Tiber  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  present  century  that  the  Greeks 
have  reverted  to  the  classical  name 
Hellenes  and  divested  themselves  of 
the  name  Romaioi,  which  they  were 
proud  to  bear  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages.* 

I  will  quote  the  words  of  a  poet  and 
of  a  historian,  both  writing  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Empire,  when  its  fabric 
was  already  falling  in  ruin,  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  point  of  the  fascination 
which,  with  all  her  crimes,  with  all  her 
selfishness,  the  glorious  name  of  Rome 
possessed  for  subjects  who  had  not  a 
drop  of  Roman  blood  in  their  veins. 

Claudian,  a  man  probably  of  Greek 
nationality,  born  in  Egypt  toward  the 

*  “  Until  the  commencement  of  the  Greet 
revolution  tlie  name  of  Hellenes  was  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  of  Gralkoi  little  used,  and  that  of 
Romaioi  universal.” — Finlay,  ‘‘  History  of 
Greece,”  v.  5. 
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end  of  the  fourth  century,  writes  as 
follows  : 

“  Rome,  Rome  alone  has  found  the  spell  to 
charm 

The  tribes  that  bowed  beneath  her  conquer¬ 
ing  arm, 

Has  given  one  name  to  the  whole  human 
race, 

And  clasped  and  sheltered  them  in  fond 
embrace  ; 

Mother,  not  mistress,  called  her  foe  her  son. 

And  by  soft  ties  made  distant  countries  one. 

This  to  her  peaceful  sceptre  all  men  owe. 

That  through  the  nations,  whereso’er  we 

go. 

Strangers,  we  find  a  fatherland  ;  our  home 

We  change  at  will.  We  count  it  sport  to 
roam 

Througli  distant  Thule,  or  with  sails  un¬ 
furled 

Seek  the  most  drear  recesses  of  the  world  ; 

That  we  may  tread  Rliouc’s  or  Orontes' 
shore. 

That  we  are  all  one  nation  evermore.  ”  * 

The  historian  whose  words  I  would 
quote  to  you  is  Ammiauus  Marcellinus, 
an  officer  in  the  Koman  army,  Syrian 
by  birth,  Greek  by  speech,  born  about 
the  year  330.  He  served  under  the 
Emperor  Julian,  on  whose  death,  when 
engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  his  successor,  Jovian,  basely 
abandoned  the  Roman  provinces  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates  to  the  Eastern  foe. 
One  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  surren¬ 
dered  territory  was  Nisibis,  which  had 
been  Roman  for  two  centuries.  When 
the  citizens  of  Nisibis  heard  that  the 
Emperor  who  had  thus  abandoned 
them  was  brought  by  the  necessity  of 
his  line  of  retreat  under  the  walls  of 
their  city,  they  streamed  out  to  his 
camp,  and,  stretching  forth  their 


*  “  Hsec  est,  in  gremium  vlclos  quae  sola  re- 
ccpit 

Humanumque  genus  communi  nomine 
fovit 

Matrls  non  dominae  ritu  :  clvesque  vocavit 

Quos  domuit,  nexuque  pio  louginqua 
revinxlt. 

Hujus  pacificis  debemus  moribus 
omnes. 

Quod  veluli  palriis  regionibus  utitur 
liospcs. 

Quod  sedem  mutarc  licet :  quod  cernere 
Thulen 

Lusus  ft  horrendos  quondam  pcnetrare 
recessus. 

Quod  bibimus  passim  Rhodanum,  po- 
tamus  Orontem, 

Quod  cuncti  gens  uiia  sumus.” 

— Claodian.  “  In  Cons.  Stilichonis,”  II. 

150-159. 


hands,  prayed  and  besought  him  not 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  Empire. 
They  asked  for  no  subsidies  from  the 
public  chest,  for  no  detachment  of 
soldiers  ;  they  alone,  if  they  had  the 
Emperor’s  leave  to  do  so,  would  defend 
their  ancestral  homes  against  the  bar¬ 
barian.  The  Emperor  replied  that  he 
was  bound  by  his  oath  to  the  Parthians, 
and  could  not  depart  from  it.  There¬ 
upon  all  the  citizens,  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  poured  forth  from  the 
city,  after  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the 
homes  which  were  so  dear  to  them,  in 
which  their  childish  years  had  been 
passed,  where  they  had  known  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  family  life.  Inde¬ 
scribably  dear  as  those  walls  and  tombs 
were  to  them,  they  would  not  remain 
at  Nisibis  at  the  price  of  severance 
from  the  great  Empire  which  had  shel¬ 
tered  them  and  their  fathers  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  triumphs  of  peace  as 
well  as  of  war,  notwithstanding  the 
spell  which  it  cast  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  races  which  it  conquered 
— a  spell  which,  I  fear,  England  seldom 
casts  over  her  subjects — the  Roman 
Empire  fell.  Why  was  this  ?  I  will 
only  attempt  to  lay  before  you  a  few 
of  the  chief  causes  of  her  ruin. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  I  think,  we 
must  place  the  fact  that  the  imperial 
diadem  was  in  the  gift  of  the  soldiery. 
The  Emperor,  as  I  have  said,  had  be¬ 
come  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  State,  but  his  name,  Imperator, 
meant  General,  and  it  was  as  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  thirty  legions  and  in  defiance  of 
all  the  maxims  of  the  constitution, 
that  Caesar  had  won  supreme  power. 
Could  this  dynasty  have  settled  down 
into  a  regular,  time-hallowed  succes¬ 
sion  of  sovereigns,  from  father  to  son, 
perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  the  Empire 
might  have  lasted  till  modeim  times. 
From  the  causes  at  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted  this  was  impossible.  In 
less  than  a  century  after  Augustus  be¬ 
came  sole  sovereign  the  last  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  perished  by  his  own  hand. 
In  the  civil  war  which  followed,  the 
legions  discovered  that  Emperors  could 
be  made  elsewhere  than  in  Rome,  and 
from  that  time  onward  this  thought 
was  always  more  or  less  in  the  mind  of 
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every  ambitious  general :  “  Who  knows 
what  may  be  the  turn  of  Fortune’s 
wheel  ?  Who  knows  but  I  may  one  day 
be  lord  of  all?”  For  a  century,  as  I 
have  said,  this  evil  was  averted  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
adopted  Emperors  ;  but  after  that  it 
burst  forth  and  ravaged  without  re¬ 
straint  the  Roman  world. 

The  third  century,  the  century  which 
really  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  the  life  of 
the  State,  was  one  long  series  of  pro- 
nunciamientos.  A  general  desires  to 
make  himself  Emperor  ;  he  pampers 
and  flatters  his  soldiers,  he  promises 
them  an  enormous  donative ;  the 
legions  acclaim  him  Imperator  and 
Augustus  ;  he  marches  toward  Rome, 
wins  or  loses  a  battle,  it  matters  not. 
In  either  case  he  is  dealing  one  more 
deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the  State. 
If  he  wins,  he  sits  upon  his  uneasy 
throne  for  two  or  three  years,  coins 
denarii,  on  which  he  is  styled  “  Pious, 
Happy,  Most  Invincible.”  In  two  or 
three  years  another  general,  in  some 
other  province,  repeats  the  process ; 
he,  too,  is  acclaimed  August  and  In¬ 
vincible  ;  he  marches  into  Italy  ;  per¬ 
haps  ho  wins,  and  the  short  day  of  the 
previous  Emperor  ends  in  a  gory  sun¬ 
set. 

T’hat  is  literally  the  story  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  during  almost  the  whole 
of  the  third  century  ;  and  when  so 
much  depended  on  the  vigor  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  supreme  ruler,  you  can 
easily  imagine  what  ruin  and  disorgani¬ 
zation  it  must  have  caused,  how  the 
whole  machine  of  administration  would 
get  hopelessly  out  of  gear,  how  the  old 
game  of  the  plunder  of  the  provincials 
would  recommence  when  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Emperor  was  withdrawn, 
how  all  classes  of  the  community  would 
bo  racked  and  ravaged  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  promised  donative  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  each  successful  usurper. 

Therefore  let  the  British  Empire  not 
lightly  prize  nor  hastily  throw  away 
the  great  gift  of  an  hereditary  monar¬ 
chical  succession.  It  is  no  small  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  man  or  woman  who  holds 
the  highest  place  in  these  realms  is 
able  to  trace  back  descent  in  an  un¬ 
doubted  line  to  Alfred  the  Great  and 
IVilliam  the  Norman.  Hereditary 
kingship  has  given  us  a  few  excellent 


sovereigns,  many  middling,  a  few  de¬ 
testable  ones  ;  but  even  the  worst  and 
meanest  of  the  race  did  at  least  this 
service  to  the  State  that,  by  keeping 
the  throne  filled,  he  prevented  that 
scramble  for  supremacy  between  general 
and  general,  or  demagogue  and  dema¬ 
gogue,  or  baron  and  baron,  which  has 
so  often  ended  in  civil  war,  and  which 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
Rome. 

2.  A  second  great  cause  of  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  it  was  founded  on  slavery. 
But  so,  it  may  be  said,  were  all  the 
great  States  of  antiquity.  Athens, 
Sparta,  Carthage,  Rome,  all  presup¬ 
posed  by  their  constitution  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  large  class  of  bondsmen  at 
the  base  of  the  social  pyramid  ;  all  ac¬ 
cepted  this  as  part  of  the  necessary  and 
eternal  order  of  things  ;  in  all  of  them, 
even  the  most  democratic,  citizenship, 
self-government,  free  speech,  all  the 
best  part  of  the  blessings  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  were  for  the  slave-owner,  not  for 
the  slave.  Precisely,  and  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  reason  why,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  modern  kingdoms  and  re¬ 
publics  have  shown  such  a  far  greater 
tenacity  of  life  than  their  earlier  pro¬ 
totypes.  In  comparison  with  most  of 
those  ancient  States  Rome  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  long  lived  ;  but  the  cancer  of 
slavery  which  she  shared  with  them 
was  working  all  the  time,  and  in  the 
end  helped  to  destroy  her.  And  the 
wars,  the  triumphant  wars  of  Rome, 
helped  on  this  consummation.  Every 
war  brought  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  crowds  of  slaves— Gauls,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Thracians,  Syrians — and  these 
men — sold  to  some  wealthy  Roman  who 
had  perhaps  piled  up  his  fortune  out 
of  the  ruin  of  their  homes — either  pan¬ 
dered  to  his  vices  as  his  household 
slaves,  or,  if  condemned  to  the  life-in¬ 
death  of  the  field  hand,  toiled  all  day 
long  in  chains  under  the  hot  sun  of 
Italy,  and  at  night  were  shut  up  in 
the  gloomy  walls  of  the  dungeon-like 
ergastulunx.  As  has  been  seen  over 
and  over  again  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  slave-labor  drove  out  free  labor. 
The  former  is,  I  suppose,  if  worked  by 
an  overseer  without  conscience  or  com¬ 
passion,  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  at 
any  rate  the  very  fact  that  labor  is  per- 
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formed  by  slaves  makes  labor  dishon¬ 
orable.  The  free  man  will  not  stoop 
to  till  the  ground,  to  w'cave,  to  make 
a  pair  of  shoes,  because  all  these  are 
the  occupations  of  slaves,  and  he  fears 
to  be  confounded  with  the  servile 
throng.  So  the  delusion  is  fostered 
that  only  war  and  politics  are  the  fit¬ 
ting  business  of  the  free  man.  The 
happy  life  of  honorable  toil  is  aban¬ 
doned,  and  there  are  left  only  a  disso¬ 
lute  and  turbulent  mob  in  tire  cities, 
gangs  of  miserable,  despairing,  ven¬ 
geance-brooding  slaves  in  the  country. 
A  society  whicli  rested  on  such  a  basis 
as  this,  at  the  first  rude  shock  of  bar¬ 
barian  invasion  might  well  topple  down 
in  hopeless  ruin. 

3.  And  this  process,  the  replacement 
of  the  noble  free  population  of  Italy 
by  gangs  of  slaves,  was  powerfully 
helped  by  a  measuie  which  seemed  at 
first  sight  fair  and  reasonable — the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cheap  corn  to  the  citizens 
of  Home.  The  younger  Gracchus  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  a  law  tliat  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  Home  should  be  entitled  to  buy 
every  month  a  bushel  arid  a  quarter  of 
corn  for  Is.  bd.,  which  was  something 
less  than  half  the  market  price.  In 
itself  the  proposal  seems  reasonable 
enough.  By  the  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts  of  the  commonalty  of  Rome, 
guided  by  the  astute  statecraft  of  the 
Senate,  the  great  fabric  of  Roman  do¬ 
minion  had  been  built  up.  While  the 
Senator  was  adorning  his  villa  with 
pictures  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  w'as  it  not 
reasonable  that  the  poor  plebeian 
should  have  the  battle  of  life  made  a 
little  easier  for  him  by  paying  seven¬ 
teen  pence  instead  of  three  shillings 
for  his  monthly  flour  bill  ?  And  yet 
practically  no  measure  tended  more 
than  this  to  the  degradation  and  ruin 
of  the  Roman  commonalty,  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  very  class  from  which 
had  been  drawn  the  stout  soldiers  of 
the  Punic  and  Macedonian  wars.  The 
cheap  purchase  was  gradually  turned 
into  a  free  gift ;  the  bushels  of  corn 
were  turned  into  ready-baked  loaves  of 
bread  distributed  to  the  mob  as  they 
sat  upon  steps  lining  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome.  The  provinces,  especially 
Egypt  and  Africa,  were  put  under  con¬ 
tribution  in  order  to  supply  the  annona 
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or  corn  largesse  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  ruler,  whether  he 
were  called  Consul,  Emperor,  or  Pra- 
toriaii  Prefect,  to  keep  up  this  dole  of 
corn  to  its  full  amount,  if  possible  to 
increase  it.  Thus  the^  fabric  of  the 
Roman  Empire  became  a  crowned  so¬ 
cialism  :  outdoor  relief  for  the  mass  of 
the  city  dwellers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fabric,  absolute  irresponsible  power 
and  unchecked  e.xtravagance  at  the  top. 
Certainly  as  far  as  the  experience  of 
the  Roman  Empire  goes,  it  seems  to 
show  that  socialism  cannot  be  co¬ 
existent  with  liberty. 

All  this  deluge  of  cheap  corn — nay, 
of  absolutely  gratuitous  corn — poured 
into  Italy  meant  ruin  to  the  Italian 
fanner.  What  was  the  use  of  his 
growing  his  wheat  in  the  plains  of 
Latium  or  Campania  when  his  one 
great  natural  market,  Rome,  was  by 
the  action  of  the  State  supplied  with 
wheat  at  nothing  a  quarter  ?  Thus 
the  petty  farmers  of  Italy  as  a  class 
rapidly  disappeared.  Arable  land  was 
turned  into  pasture  ;  the  great  hxtifun- 
dia,  as  they  were  called,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Senators  and  publicaiii 
enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  prov¬ 
inces.  There  where  once  had  been  the 
happy  homesteads  of  men  who  could 
wield  thepilum  ordrive  the  plough  witli 
equal  patient  courage,  were  now  vast 
])lains  grazed  over  by  flocks  of  sheep, 
tilled,  as  far  as  tilth  was  necessary,  by 
gangs  of  slaves  whose  chains  clanked 
as  they  moved,  while  afar  olf  rose  the 
walls  of  ihe  ergastulum,  not  their  home 
but  their  nightly  prison. 

4.  A  fourth  and  most  potent  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Empii’e  was  the  finan¬ 
cial  oppression  of  the  middle  classes. 
I  have  said  that  the  State  tended  more 
and  more  to  become  a  crowned  social¬ 
ism.  Cresar  in  his  stately  house  on  the 
Palatine  might  lord  it  as  he  pleased 
over  the  lives  of  the  Senators  and  the 
treasures  of  the  State,  so  long  as  he 
kept  the  soldiers  in  good  humor  by 
sutticient  donatives,  and  the  mob  of 
Rome  and  the  other  big  cities  happy 
with  bread  and  beast-shows.  But  this 
tacit  compact  of  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  meant  ruin  to  all  the  classes  between 
them.  Upon  the  middle  classes  all 
over  the  Empire  was  thrown  the  bur- 
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den  of  tnxation,  a  burden  which  be¬ 
came  absolutely  crushing  as  the  years 
rolled  on.  I  fear  that  even  the  noble 
works  of  the  Antoinine  period — the 
roads,  the  aqueducts,  the  bridges,  tlie 
harbors — wore  somewhat  more  than  the 
finances  of  the  Empire,  especially  with 
the  unscientific  method  of  dealing  with 
State  debts  which  then  prevailed,  could 
well  alford.  At  any  rate  it  is  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  that  we 
first  begin  to  see  signs  of  that  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  taxpayer  which  is  such  a 
fatal  symidom  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  1  cannot,  of  course,  here 
go  into  the  details  of  Imperial  finance, 
but  1  may  state  that  for  the  land-tax, 
which  was  the  largest  source  of  rev¬ 
enue,  and  for  some  other  taxes  also, 
the  ]u-inciple  was  adopted  of  holding 
the  Curia  responsible.  The  Curia 
was  the  unit  of  local  self-government ; 
we  may  call  it  perhaps  the  county  coun¬ 
cil  or  the  municipal  corporation  of 
each  district.  Admission  to  the  Curia 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire  had  been  a  coveted  honor  ;  the 
letters  DEC  for  Decurio  on  many  a 
tombstone  in  Italy  tell  of  the  self-satis¬ 
faction  of  the  provincial  farmer  or  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  proud  of  this  mark  of 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Rut  as  time  went  on  and  the  burden 
of  taxation  became  heavier,  and  one 
decurion  after  another  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  liis  obligations  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  the  State  began  to  hold  the 
members  of  the  Curia  jointly  and  sev¬ 
erally  liable  for  the  taxes  of  the  whole 
community.  If  A  cannot  pay  his 
taxes,  and  says  he  would  rather  throw 
up  his  lands  than  attempt  to  pay  his 
trihulum,  very  well,  let  him  do  so  ; 
but  R  and  C  and  all  the  other  letters 
of  the  alphabet  will  have  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the 
language  of  the  Emperors  through  their 
representatives  in  the  provinces  ;  and 
now,  instead  of  a  coveted  honor,  the 
title  Decurio  became  a  brand  of  hated 
slavery.  The  principle  of  hereditary 
obligation  was  enforced.  If  a  man’s 
father  had  been  a  decurion  he  must  be 
a  decurion  too.  Did  ho  try  to  escape 
from  this  obligation  by  becoming  a  sol¬ 
dier  or  a  })riesl,  even  from  the  army 
and  from  the  church  he  was  drawn 
back  by  the  oflicers  of 'the  revenue  and 


“  bound  over  to  the  duties  of  the 
CuriaE  It  is,  perhaps,  only  by  toil¬ 
ing  through  the  long  and  dreary  section 
of  the  Theodosian  Code  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  subject  that  one  can 
get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  hopeless 
misery  of  the  decurion,  the  middle 
classes,  or  what  should  have  been  the 
middle  classes  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  under  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Theodosius  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  Rank  nipt  membeis  of  bank¬ 
rupt  corporations,  unwilling  citizens  of 
a  dying  Empire — upon  them  more  than 
upon  any  other  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  fell  the  agony  and  the  shame  of 
her  prolonged  death-throes. 

5.  Fifth  and  last  among  the  causes 
of  the  fatal  collapse  of  Rome  I  place 
that  which  superficial  observers  were 
wont  to  place  the  first — namely,  the 
incursions  of  the  Rarbatians.  I  do 
not  undervalue  the  force  and  fury  of 
the  barbaric  wave  which,  after  it  had 
been  resisted  with  more  or  less  success 
for  U2nvard  of  a  century,  finally  burst 
the  dykes  in  the  year  378,  and  thence¬ 
forward  rolled  almost  unhindered  over 
the  Alediterranean  lands.  The  men 
whom  we  call  Rarbarians  belonged  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Teutonic  race,  a 
race  which  has  ever  been  strong,  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  persistent.  They  were 
goaded  into  a  passion  of  alarm  by  the 
appearance  of  the  uncouth  Asiatic 
hordes  of  innumerable  Huns  in  their 
old  dwellings,  and,  moreover,  the 
wealth  and  delightsomeness  of  the  lands 
under  Roman  rule  had  long  attracted 
their  hungry  eyes.  Still,  for  all  this, 
I  think  we  may  assert  that  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  invaders  would  have  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  effect  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Emiure  had 
that  Empire  itself  been  in  a  condition 
of  political  health. 

Not  the  will,  for  it  is  evident  that 
idunder  rather  than  a  well-concerted 
scheme  of  conquest  was  at  first  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Goths,  Vandals,  and  lleruli  ; 
and  that  even  after  their  first  successes 
they  stood  at  gaze  in  the  midst  of  the 
desolation  which  they  had  caused,  like 
a  French  revolutionary  mob  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  their  kings,  half  awed  by  the 
sight  of  all  that  old-world  splendor, 
willing  indeed  to  lay  their  hands  on 
anything  that  they  could  carry  away. 
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but  almost  reluctant  to  apply  the  irrev¬ 
ocable  flame  to  a  building  so  far-famed 
and  so  magnificent. 

Nor  ought  the  Barbarians  to  have 
had  i\\Q  power  to  deal  a  smashing  blow 
to  the  Roman  fabric.  The  superiority 
of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  temper  of 
their  arms  and  in  the  scientific  discip¬ 
line  of  their  soldiers  was  evinced  on 
many  a  battle-field  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  and  showed  that  the 
Barbarians  fighting  against  Rome  were 
at  a  disadvantage  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  Asiatics  to-day  in  warring 
against  the  regular  troops  of  England 
or  of  France.  But  there  was  also  this 
fatal  flaw  in  the  Roman  case,  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  population  to  back 
the  efforts  and  recruit  the  exhausted 
ranks  of  the  soldiery.  As  Seeley  has 
finely  said,  “  In  the  Roman  Empire 
the  human  harvest  was  bad” — the  re¬ 
sult  of  those  various  causes  of  decay  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Thus  when  the 
Barbarians  had  once  broken  through 
the  frontier  line  of  the  Empire,  they 
found  great  empty  spaces  surrounding 
the  cities.  In  these  they  settled,  and 
if  driven  off  returned  again  and  again, 
like  vultures  to  a  carcase  in  the  desert, 
till  at  last  the  roman  heart  was  too 
weak  to  rouse  itself  for  another  effort, 
and  so  one  more  province  was  lost  to 
the  Empire. 

The  Emperors  themselves  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  was  dwindling,  and  made  contin¬ 
ual  efforts  to  increase  it.  Witness  the 
frequent  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  against  celibacy,  their  attempts 
— which  to  us  seem  almost  grotesque — 
to  coax  the  wealthier  citizens  into  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  rearing  of  a  large  family. 
Later  on,  when  the  depopulation  had 
made  greater  strides  and  could  no 
longer  be  stayed  by  remedies  like  these, 
we  find  them  settling  whole  tribes  of 
Barbarians  in  the  border  provinces 
within  the  frontier  of  the  Empire. 
There  was  thus  a  sort  of  peaceful  con¬ 
quest  going  forward,  a  pacific  and 
gradual  Teutonization  of  the  Empire. 
It  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed 
whether  this  policy  hastened  or  delayed 
the  final  catastrophe.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  delayed  it.  The  Bar¬ 
barians  thus  peacefully  settled  on  the 
Roman  lands  soon,  I  imagine,  began 
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to  take  pride  in  their  position  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  great  world-empire,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  ready  to  defend 
their  own  homes,  and  therefore  the 
provinces  farther  from  the  frontier, 
against  the  attacks  of  their  late  fellow- 
countrymen.  Thus  the  stream  of  bar¬ 
barian  invasion,  like  some  river  near¬ 
ing  the  sea,  was  in  danger  of  “  silting 
up,”  and  losing  all  its  on-rushing  im¬ 
petus. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the 
effect  of  the  late  Imperial  scheme  of 
recruiting  the  armies  of  Rome  among 
these  very  Barbarians.  True,  it  had 
always  been  the  policy,  and  for  long 
the  successful  policy,  of  the  Republic 
to  lean  heavily  on  her  allies  for  help  in 
war,  and  even  to  make  the  last  con¬ 
quered  nation  help  in  subduing  the 
next  people  that  had  to  be  encountered. 
Thus,  in  our  own  island  there  were 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Dacians  garrison¬ 
ing  the  camps  along  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Wall,  while  squadrons  of  Brit¬ 
ons  were  guarding  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  But  in  the 
great  conquering  days  of  the  Roman 
State  there  was  always  in  the  legions  a 
nucleus  of  brave,  well-disciplined  Ital¬ 
ian  peasants,  round  whom  these  “  aux¬ 
iliary”  troops  could  cluster.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  the  Italian 
peasant  had  vanished  :  the  allies,  many 
of  them  soft  Orientals  inapt  for  war, 
made  up  the  mass  of  the  army.  St  urdy 
Goths,  Alans,  and  Vandals,  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  Empire,  were  taken 
sufficiently  behind  the  scenes  to  see  the 
weakness  of  their  masters,  and  often 
returned  to  tell  the  tale  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  At  the  same  time,  they 
had  received  from  the  Roman  centuri¬ 
ons  just  that  drill  and  discipline  which 
were  needed  to  give  point  and  piercing 
power  to  the  iron  of  their  stolid  cour¬ 
age. 

Alaric  the  Visigoth,  who  was  the 
first  Barbarian  to  stand  within  the 
walls  of  Rome  a  conqueror,  had  served 
for  years  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  Imperial 
army,  and  in  his  campaign  under  The¬ 
odosius,  in  394,  learned  the  way  to 
Rome.  The  rulers  of  the  nearly  bank¬ 
rupt  State  tried  to  reduce  his  allow¬ 
ances  and  those  of  his  Gothic  follow¬ 
ers.  There  were  complaints  and  re¬ 
criminations.  As  the  Gothic  historian 
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says  :  “  Fearing  lest  tlieir  own  valor 
should  be  relaxed  by  a  long  peace,  the 
Goths  ordained  over  themselves  a  king 
named  Alaric,  who,  being  thus  crowned, 
and  consulting  on  the  matter  with  his 
people,  persuaded  them  to  seek  king¬ 
doms  for  themselves  by  their  own  la¬ 
bors,  rather  than  quietly  to  lie  down 
in  subjection  to  others,  and  therefore, 
gathering  together  an  army,  he  marched 
against  the  Empire.”  Foiled  once 
and  again,  he  still  struggled  on,  per¬ 
suaded  that  lie  heard  an  inward  voice 
saying,  “  Penetrabis  ad  Urbem.”  He 
did  penetrate  at  last  to  the  City,  he 
held  it  to  ransom,  he  blockaded,  he 
finally  sacked  it.  That  capture  and 
sack  of  the  great  City,  on  August  24, 
410,  marked  more  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  event  the  crisis  of  that  long  and 
memorable  tragedy  which  we  call  the 
Fall  of  Rome. 

And  now,  having  glanced  over  some 
of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the 
disruption  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  we  may  ask  ourselves  in  conclu¬ 
sion  how  niany  of  the  same  symptoms 
are  to  be  found  in  our  own.  Not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  dwindling  population.  Our 
legislators  have  no  need  to  resort  to 
expedients  like  they?<s  trium  liberorum 
in  order  to  foster  the  growth  of  largo 
families.  Not  (ho  decrease,  but  the 
rapid  rate  of  increase  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  nearly  a  million  in  every  three 
years,  causes  searchings  of  heart  to  an 
English  patriot.  Long  may  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  our  people  find  their  way  across 
the  seas  to  such  magnificent  new  homes 
as  Canada  and  Australia,  and  more 
and  more  may  it  be  the  business  of  our 
statesmen  to  guide  and  regulate  that 
fertilizing  stream  !  But  meanwhile 
we  may,  perhaps,  take  comfort  from 
the  thought  that  even  the  superabun¬ 
dance  of  our  population  is  an  evidence 
of  vigor  rather  than  of  decay. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Britain  is  ex¬ 
hausting  the  resources  of  her  distant 
l)08scssions  for  her  own  benefit.  Her 
relation  toward  most  of  her  colonies  is 
that  of  a  liberal,  almost  too  indulgent 
parent.  Till  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
whole  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  with  one  exception,  has  fallen  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  two  little 
islands.  Now  the  colonics  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  forward  to  take  their 


share  of  the  burden  ;  but  there  is  no 
fear  that  we  shall  have  either  the  de¬ 
sire  or  the  power  to  drain  of  their 
wealth  those  great  self-governing  com¬ 
munities  as  Rome  drained  Asia  Minor 
and  Achaia. 

I  said,  however,  with  one  exception. 
India,  as  we  all  know,  pays  heavily  for 
the  army  which  we  maintain  there,  and 
there  are  some  who  say  that  British 
rule  in  India  reproduces  the  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  Roman  rule  in  the  provinces. 
I  do  not  think  this  charge  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  early  days  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Raj  there  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  otficials  and  money-lenders 
who  plundered  the  defenceless  Hindoo 
almost  as  Verres  plundered  the  Sicili¬ 
ans.  But  Parliament  and  the  awak¬ 
ened  conscience  of  the  nation  soon 
remedied  that  abuse.  In  the  whole  of 
our  national  history  I  do  not  think  we 
have  done  any  nobler  work  than  that 
which  has  been  done  by  that  splendid 
body  of  men,  the  Commissioners  and 
the  Collectors,  the  civil  and  military 
officials  of  India.  The  cost  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India,  though  largo,  has 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  been  too  large 
for  the  priceless  blessings  of  good  order 
and  peace  which  it  has  bestowed  on 
that  vast  region  ;  nor  are  there  many 
nobler  figures  in  political  life  than 
those  of  the  men  who  have  exercised 
almost  royal  power  in  some  Indian  dis¬ 
trict  as  large  as  France  or  Germany, 
and  who,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country,  return  home  al¬ 
most  as  poor  as  they  went  out,  to  spend 
their  declining  years  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  little  English  countiy  town.  But 
for  all  this,  the  whole  effect  of  our  pol¬ 
icy,  civil  and  military  alike,  is  to  im¬ 
pose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  finances  of 
the  country.  Tlie  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India  are  poor.  Are  we  giving 
them,  in  defence,  in  civilization,  and 
in  government,  a  more  costly  article 
than  they  can  afford  ?  I  think  that 
any  one  who  traces  the  effect  of  finan¬ 
cial  exhaustion  in  bringing  about  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  look 
with  some  anxiety  on  the  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  subsistence  which  is  often  left 
to  the  Indian  taxjiayer.  Possibly  that 
Indian  Budget  which  is  generally  laid 
before  an  exhausted  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session  on 
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some  afternoon  in  late  July  is  the  docu¬ 
ment  above  all  others  over  which  a  far- 
seeing  British  patriot  ought  to  ponder 
with  anxious  thought. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we 
may  also  consider  the  policy  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  soldiers  of  other  races 
in  our  armies.  1  have  said  that  in 
Rome’s  great  days  she  leant  upon  her 
allies,  but  that  when  she  leant  upon 
them  alone  she  fell.  From  a  military 
point  of  view  there  is  something  very 
striking  in  the  faithful  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  English  Queen  by  the  wiry 
little  Ghoorkas,  in  the  transformation 
which  English  officers  have  effected  in 
the  once  cowed  and  demoralized  Egyp¬ 
tian  troops.  But  it  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  State  that  there  should 
be,  as  there  now  is,  comradeship  and 
some  sort  of  healthy  rivalry  between 
the  British  and  the  native  soldier : 
that  they  should  share  the  same  hard¬ 
ships  and  the  same  dangers.  If  ever 
the  day  came  when  Englishmen 
thought  that  they  could  “  sit  at  home 
at  ease,”  leaving  Asiatics  and  Africans 
to  do  the  fighting  for  them  and  take 
all  the  hard  knocks  that  were  going, 
they  would  lose,  and  would  deserve  to 
lose,  their  world-wide  empire. 

Slavery,  that  curse  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  is,  we  rejoice  to  think,  not  eat¬ 
ing  into  the  vitals  of  our  State.  And 
— another  mighty  difference — we  have 
with  us  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve 
in  its  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Eternal,  no  one  can  deny  to  bo  the 
greatest  altruistic  force  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  Especially  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  weaker  and  subject  races 
would  I  emphasize  the  benefit  which 
we  derive  from  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Christian  Churches.  Every  civilized 
race  that  has  ever  come  into  contact 
with  barbarism  —  our  own  quite  as 
much  as  the  Roman,  perhaps  moi’e 
thair  the  Roman — is  in  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  its  moral  balance  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  finds  that  it  can 
push  the  barbarian  out  of  its  path. 


We  see  with  alarm  the  sort  of  frenzy 
of  selfishness  which  seems  to  attack 
some  men,  not  cruel  by  nature,  in 
their  dealings  with  the  natives  of 
South  Africa.  As  some  safeguard 
against  this  most  deadly  disease  of  the 
national  character  we  look  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Christian  missionaries,  who 
often  perform  for  their  dark-hued 
neighbors  an  office  like  that  which  in 
the  later  Roman  Empire  was  entrusted 
to  the  Defensor  Civitatis,  and  who,  if 
powerless  to  prevent  wrong,  are  at 
least  able  to  insure  that  the  national 
conscience  shall  be  stung  to  agony  by 
the  knowledge  of  its  commission. 

National  Character  :  lend  with  that 
thought.  After  all,  the  most  precious 
asset  in  our  national  balance-sheet  is 
not  this  protectorate  or  that  kingdom, 
not  “  ships,  colonies,  or  commerce,” 
but  the  character  of  the  men  of  this 
nation,  to  which  each  of  the  three 
partners,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  has  contributed  its  own  indis¬ 
pensable  element.  We  are  not  easily 
understood  nor  easily  loved.  We  do 
not,  like  the  Roman,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Russian,  fascinate  the  peoples 
of  lesser  civilization  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  contact.  We  are  selfish, 
as  I  fear  most  nations  are  selfish,  and 
our  neighbors,  not  always  justly,  think 
us  to  be  grasping.  But  deej)  down  in 
the  national  heart  there  is,  I  think,  an 
instinctive  love  of  fair  play,  which  is 
capable  at  times  of  rising  into  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  love  of  righteousness.  We 
have  been  hitherto  patient,  truthful, 
and  I  think  we  may  say  courageous. 
The  character  of  a  nation,  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  individual,  may  change, 
and  there  are  many  influences  at  work 
which  may  tend  to  enervate  and  to 
degrade  us,  to  destroy  our  love  of 
truth,  to  poison  the  fountains  of  fam¬ 
ily  life. 

But,  so  long  as  we  successfully  resist 
these  influences,  and  keep  the  fibre  of 
our  national  character  undisSolved,  I 
believe  the  world  will  not  witness  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire. — Con- 
temjiorary  Review. 
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The  history  and  treatment  of  the 
North  American  Indians  is  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  American  nation.  From 
the  period  when  negotiations  were  first 
entered  upon  with  a  view  to  conifien- 
sation  and  the  relief  and  future  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  red  man,  in  exchange 
for  land  surrendered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  down  to  the  crisis  which  culmi¬ 
nated  at  “  Rosebud,”  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  has  been  marked  by  vac¬ 
illation  and  duplicity. 

The  Indian  problem,  that  is,  the 
proper  distribution  and  settlement  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  earnestly  discussed  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress — the  discussion 
being  signalized  on  one  occasion  by  a 
sharp  division  of  parties  at  Washington 
— but  without  any  effective  legislative 
results,  legislation  seemingly  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  probably 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  there 
are  but  few  persons  who  really  com¬ 
prehend  the  anomalous,  not  to  say 
critical,  situation  of  affairs  in  the  re¬ 
gion  in  which  the  savage  roams.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
menced  upward  of  sixty  years  ago  tlie 
formation  of  ”  reservations”  or  native 
settlements  for  the  large  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  which  was  then  scattered  over 
the  wide  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  outside  boundaries  of  these 
reservations  to  form  the  limit  of  Ind¬ 
ian  territory.  The  object  which  the 
Government  of  the  day  sought  to  ac¬ 
complish  was  the  withdrawal  from  iheir 
lodges  and  hunting-ground  of  most  of 
the  formidable  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
their  settlement  as  far  as  practicable 
within  what  is  known  as  “  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory,”  where  they  would  be  taught 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  self-support. 

Previous  to  the  year  1830  the  Chero- 
kces,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws, 
and  Seminoles  ceded  their  reservations 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  reserves  of 
land  which  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
of  tlie  Indian  territory.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  tract  was  ceded  in  similar 


reservations  to  three  remnants  of  tribes 
— Senecas,  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws  in 
exchange  for  lands  in  Ohio.  The  lim¬ 
its  of  these  reservations  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged  until  1800,  when 
new  treaties  were  made  with  the  five 
principal  tribes,  by  which  they  ceded 
part  of  their  reservations  for  money  or 
exchanged  them  for  other  lands  in  the 
territory.  In  the  following  year  sev¬ 
eral  other  tribes,  including  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches,  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahocs,  the  Osages  (a  remnant  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes),  the  Pottowato- 
mies,  and  small  detachments  of  the 
Ottovvas,  Peorias,  Koskoskias,  Pianke- 
shaws,  and  Miamis,  obtained  reserva¬ 
tions  on  tracts  thus  relinquished  to  the 
Government.  These  reservatioms,  in 
addition  to  those  retained  by  other 
tribes,  comprised  the  whole  territory, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant 
of  the  land  purchased  back  from  the 
principal  tribes  in  1860. 

When  this  system  of  establishing 
Indian  reservations  began  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  red  man  would  be  moved 
indefinitely  out  of  the  track  of  Ameri¬ 
can  progress.  But  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  years  the  stream  of  white 
immigration  had  rolled  up  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  Indian  territory,  which 
it  encircled  with  a  cordon  of  prosper¬ 
ous  states,  the  resources  of  which  were 
found  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
those  of  some  of  the  older  states  from 
which  the  Indian  had  been  originally 
removed.  This  tide  of  settlement  west¬ 
ward  necessitated  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  as  the  route  of  many  of 
the  new  lines  penetrated  Indian  reser¬ 
vations  it  became  necessary  to  extin¬ 
guish  by  some  means  the  Indian  title. 
Railway  officials  and  others  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  then 
offered  to  acquire  immense  tracts  of 
valuable  land  at  a  nominal  price.  The 
native  Indians  were  induced  by  prom¬ 
ises  of  having  bettor  reservations  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  elsewhere  to  surrender  the 
title  to  their  lands  for  a  small  and  in 
some  instances  utterly  insignificant 
amount.  The  Indians  on  a  ”  reserva- 
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tion  form  a  small  principality  ruled 
over  by  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
Government,  who  is  invested  with  ab¬ 
solute  control,  and  whose  jurisdiction 
is  final  and  complete.  He  is  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  both  money  and  property 
voted  for  the  Indian  Service,  and  his 
official  position  and  contact  with  the 
natives  tribes  secure  to  him  very  con¬ 
siderable  benefits,  among  other  things 
being  the  control  of  the  trade  in  arms 
and  illicit  articles.  This  individual, 
who  receives  his  appointment  as  the 
reward  of  political  services  without  re¬ 
gard  to  qualification  or  ability,  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  utterly  unfit  for 
the  responsible  duties  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge,  and  evidences  of  his 
venality  and  incompetency  are  of  al¬ 
most  daily  occurrence. 

The  area  of  the  Indian  territory 
proper  embraces  upward  of  62,000 
square  miles,  about  40,000,000  acres, 
and  is  occupied  by  members  of  numer¬ 
ous  tribes,  each  tribe  claiming  a  dis¬ 
tinct  organization,  and  in  many  cases 
a  separate  reserve.  These  tribes  differ 
widely  in  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  they  have  attained.  About 
70,000  make  a  permanent  residence  of 
the  territory,  and  the  balance,  nearly 
100,000,  nominally  occupy  the  reserva¬ 
tions  assigned  to  them.  These  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  held  by  a  title  in 
common  to  all  members  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes.  There  is  no  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  .and  consequently  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  individual  enterprise.  As  the 
lands  are  inalienable  from  the  tribes, 
except  to  the  Government,  white  set¬ 
tlers  cannot  occupy  the  country,  and 
trade  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  nomads  is  harassed  by  jealous  and 
vexatious  restrictions.  No  one  tribe 
can  speak  for  the  rest,  therefore  if  one 
or  two  or  more  of  the  tribes  should 
consent  to  a  certain  negotiation  among 
themselves  or  with  strangers  outside 
the  territory,  the  objections  of  other 
tribes  might  prevail  against  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  Indian  territory  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of 
three  millions  in  comfort ;  but,  as  it 
is  at  present  administered,  it  barely 
affords  support  for  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  savage  and  indolent  ab¬ 
origines,  and  a  tribal  pride,  half  civil¬ 


ized  ideas,  and  hereditary  jealousy  of 
encroachment  have  led  the  latter  to 
adopt  a  policy  .alike  prescriptive  of  the 
interests  of  white  men  and  suicidal  to 
their  own. 

A  reference  to  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  one  great  tribe,  the 
Apaches,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  question  of  settlement 
in  a  consideration  of  the  relative  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  Indian  and  the  rights  of 
the  white  settler. 

The  Apaches  are  divided  into  nu¬ 
merous  bands,  who  are  governed  by 
petty  chiefs,  and,  including  the  Mo- 
javes  and  Yumas,  number  about 
15,000.  The  principal  divisions  of  the 
Apaches  are  named  Coyoteros,  Tontos, 
Gilenos,  Mescaleros,  Ticarillas,  Mo- 
javes,  and  what  is  known  as  Cochisos* 
tribe.  Each  of  these  tribes  or  bands 
is  governed  by  a  petty  chief  or  cap¬ 
tain.  The  Apaches  have  no  common 
head,  and  when  the  chief  of  one  of 
these  bands  is  not  acceptable  to  his 
people  he  is  removed  and  another 
chosen  in  his  stead.  In  this  respect 
they  are  republican.  They  have  lived 
principally  by  theft  and  such  supplies 
as  they  could  obtain  from  the  natural 
product  of  the  country.  They  have 
levied  their  contributions  for  centuries 
upon  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  and  Durango.  They  often 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
mountain  homes,  and  unexpectedly 
sally  forth  upon  a  settlement  to  mur¬ 
der  and  devastate,  to  capture  herds, 
and  to  carry  into  captivity  women  and 
children.  They  are  exceedingly  fleet, 
both  in  traversing  the  vast  plains  and 
in  climbing  the  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  and  are  excellent  horsemen. 
Their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow, 
which  they  never  abandon,  although 
they  may  possess  arms  of  precision. 
They  also  use  a  shield  or  cMmal  leop¬ 
ard’s  skin,  ornamented  with  feathers, 
and  having  a  small  mirror  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  with  which  they  succeed  in  daz¬ 
zling  the  enemy.  When  pursued  they 
practise  every  art  to  draw  the  pursuing 
party  into  an  ambuscade,  when  they 
fall  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  cele- 

*  Named  after  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty 
of  the  Apache  chiefs. 
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brate  their  victories  by  infernal  dances 
around  the  scalps  torn  from  their  vic¬ 
tims. 

General  Crook  describes  the  Apaches 
as  the  “  wildest,  fiercest,  most  cruel, 
and  barbarous  in  all  their  habits  and 
instincts  of  the  American  Indians.” 
Kepeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  Apaches  to  remain  on  res¬ 
ervations,  but  they  have  gone  off  upon 
various  pretexts  ;  and  while  receiving 
support  from  the  Government  they 
have  committed  unprovoked  attacks 
upon  unoffending  citizens,  resorting 
to  both  robbery  and  violence,  and 
when  their  infamous  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  they  would  return  to  the  reser¬ 
vations  for  safety  and  rest. 

The  Apaches  are  of  a  bronze  color, 
and  in  common  with  most  of  the  ab¬ 
origines  of  the  Xorth  American  conti¬ 
nent  wear  long  hair,  but  have  no 
beards.  They  are  polygamists,  and 
have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  induce 
to  live  with  them.  The  women  do  all 
the  hard  labor,  and  are  often  treated 
with  great  severity.  They  have  no 
ceremony  to  celebrate  the  marriage  re¬ 
lation,  but  after  marriage  the  Indian 
expects  and  demands  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  his  wives,  and  any  deviation 
from  the  path  of  virtue  is  punished  by 
cutting  off  the  nose. 

In  southeastern  portions  of  Colorado 
and  Southern  Utah  there  are  several 
well-known  Indian  reservations  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  camps.  The 
“  Uinta,”  one  of  the  principal  reser¬ 
vations,  is  situate  in  a  beautiful  valley 
in  the  Uinta  range  of  mountains,  and 
contains  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  1500  acres  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  upon  which  are  settled 
the  Uinta  and  White  River  bands  of 
Utes,  numltering  in  all  about  900  per¬ 
sons.  In  addition  to  the  Uinta  tribes 
proper  there  have  been  absorbed  among 
them  numbers  of  the  Timpanagos,  She- 
be-re-chers,  San  Piche,  Paisons,  and 
Spanish  Fork  Indians,  many  of  whom 
are  advanced  in  agriculture,  possess 
good  farms,  and  live  in  comfortable 
huts  and  wick-e-vps.  Uinta  is  also 
the  lieadquarters  of  the  ”  Ouray” 
agency,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
productive  farming  land,  being  well 
watered  throughout.  The  various 
tribes  gathered  under  this  agency  are 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXVII.,  No  3. 


exceptionally  well  cared  for,  being  un¬ 
der  the  able  management  of  Colonel 
Byrne,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to 
their  advancement,  and  under  whose 
wise  administration  they  have  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  in  husbandry  and  other 
industries. 

The  wealth  of  the  Indian  is  of  course 
centred  in  his  ponies  and  mustangs, 
and  for  some  years  past  a  number  of 
Utes  have  turned  their  attention  to 
“freighting”  and  “lumbering,”  and 
have  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
it.  There  are  about  300  Utes  upon  the 
Skull  Valley  reservation,  who  have 
been  settled  there  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  period  they  have 
been  successful  in  developing  local  in¬ 
dustries,  and  in  raising  grain  crops  and 
vegetables.  Inclusive  of  the  “  Sho¬ 
shones”  and  “  Snake”  Indians,  the 
Utes  and  Piutes  number  over  10,000. 
The  Indian  chiefs  of  Utah  are  Tabbie  ; 
“  Tu-que-ner”  (blackfox),  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Utes  proper  ;  and  “  Tab- 
i-oona.”  The  Utes  have  no  marriage 
or  religious  ceremony :  they  buy  and 
sell  their  women  and  daughters.  The 
labor  incident  to  a  campaign  devolves 
chiefiy  upon  the  wife,  or  “  squaw,” 
even  to  the  construction  of  the  wick-e- 
ups,  and  upon  her  shoulders  rests  the 
burden  of  the  lares  and  penates  in 
their  wanderings.  She  saddles  the 
horse  and  equips  the  “  brave”  for  the 
chase,  unloads  the  game  brought  in 
by  the  hunter,  and  dresses  the  native 
skins.  Both  men  and  women  are  in¬ 
veterate  gamblers,  the  latter  using 
sticks  to  gamble  with  for  beads  and 
paint. 

The  most  advanced  of  the  native 
tribes  are  the  “  Cherokees”  and  “  Nez 
Perces,”  members  of  both  of  which 
tribes  have  not  only  distinguished 
themselves  in  industrial  progress,  but 
have  produced  some  well-known  schol¬ 
ars  and  teachers,  who  render  a  great 
service  to  their  less  educated  kindred. 

Among  the  different  tribes  are  sev¬ 
eral  native  interpreters,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  Government  and  attached  to 
the  reservations.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  these  is  an  aboriginal  of 
Utah  county,  named  “  Komas.”  He 
was  taken  to  the  eastern  states  some 
years  ago  by  Lieutenant  Graffan,  by 
whom  he  was  placed  in  Lincoln  Uni- 
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versity,  Pennsylvania.  A  short  time 
back  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  an 
interpreter  at  Washington  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Utes  there  with 
Dr.  Dodge,  and  recently  he  returned 
to  Utah  in  company  with  Major  Pow¬ 
ell.  He  is  a  man  of  respectable  ad¬ 
dress.  can  write  a  readable  letter,  and 
manifests  a  great  interest  in  Indian 
matters  generally  throughout  the  West. 
His  last  work  was  to  take  a  census  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Uinta  reservation. 

It  is  creditable  alike  to  the  human¬ 
ity  and  good  sense  of  the  Mormon 
community  that  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  by  them  toward  the  na¬ 
tives,  since  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  appears  to  have  been  a  peace¬ 
able  one.  The  Indians  have  been  met 
by  expressions  of  goodwill  and  treated 
with  kindness.  Both  labor  and  means 
have  been  expended  in  locating  farms 
for  their  use,  in  supplying  them  with 
implements,  and  instructing  them  in 
husbandry. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  hostilities  between 
the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  have 
been  the  result  of  reckless  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  by  emigrants  passing 
through  the  country.  Some  of  the 
settlements  now  traversed  by  the  Utah 
Northern  Railway — a  portion  of  the 
country  visited  by  the  Shoshones — 
have  been  more  than  once  imperilled 
by  the  lawlessness  of  the  whites.*  One 
of  the  most  serious  conflicts  with  the 
Indians  occurred  in  Southern  Utah, 
when  good  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  outlying  settlements. 
Its  immediate  cause  was  the  death  of 


*  A  short  time  previously  to  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  a  strung  party  who 
were  travelling  from  the  Missouri  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  encamped  on  the  river  Mnlad.  The 
next  day,  without  any  provocation,  they  w’an- 
tonly  shot  a  number  of  Indians  (who  proved 
to  be  Squaws),  w’hile  the  latter  were  crossing 
the  river  on  horseback,  and  took  the  horses 
which  had  been  ridden  by  the  Indians,  aftei- 
ward  continuing  their  journey  westward. 
As  soon  as  the  circumstance  became  known 
to  the  warriors  of  the  tribes,  they  made  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  the  settlement.  A  company  of 
volunteers  were  at  once  equipped,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  by  the  aid  of  some  friendly  natives 
the  cause  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  peace  ;  the  injured  tribes 
accepting  payment  from  the  settlers  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  in  S(j[uaws  and  horses. 


an  Indian  from  a  blow  dealt  him  by  a 
colonist  named  Ivey.  A  war  ensued 
which  lasted  several  years,  and  which 
became  known  as  the  “  Wah-ker”  out¬ 
break.  A  number  of  lives  were  lost 
on  both  sides,  and  several  flourishing 
townships  on  the  frontier  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  were  afterward  burned 
by  the  Indians.  Overtures  of  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  character  were  made  to  the 
Indians,  and  the  authorities  adopted 
the  most  pacific  measures  to  allay  the 
irritation  between  the  two  races,  but 
unavailingly.  The  vindictive  spirit  of 
the  Indian  had  been  aroused  by  iso¬ 
lated  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  per¬ 
petrated  generally  by  some  inebriate  or 
reckless  stranger,  and  robberies  and 
retaliations  continued  to  be  committed 
until  the  inhabitants  of  Kane  and 
Washington  counties  were  compelled 
to  guard  their  property  with  armed 
men.  The  vigilance  of  the  militia, 
organized  in  the  southern  counties,  as¬ 
sisted  by  detachments  from  places  as 
far  north  as  Salt  Lake,  contributed  to 
hold  the  Indians  in  check,  but  not  un¬ 
til  several  of  their  number  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  insatiate  ferocity  of  the 
savages. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Sioux  and 
Apaches  are  the  Pimas,  a  community 
of  Indians  residing  on  the  Gila  river, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
that  region  for  several  hundred  years. 
They  have  a  reservation  twenty-six 
miles  long  by  four  miles  wide,  upon 
which  are  ten  or  twelve  villages  with  a 
population  numbering  3000,  including  a 
tribe  called  the  Maricopas,  who  took 
refuge  with  the  Pimas  about  ninety 
years  ago,  and  have  since  affiliated 
with  them. 

The  Pimas  are  brave  warriors,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  have 
successfully  fought  the  fierce  Apaches 
for  many  years.  They  cultivate  fields 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  ;  they  spin 
and  make  up  articles  of  clothing  and 
weave  blankets.  Probably  the  Pimas 
enjoy  the  best  social  record  of  any  of 
the  nomads  ;  they  are  credited  with 
being  friendly  and  truthful.  Emi¬ 
grants,  worn  and  weary  after  their 
tedious  journey  through  the  interior, 
have  been  uniformly  treated  with  kind¬ 
ness,  and  received  protection  and  a 
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generous  hospitality  in  the  Pima  vil¬ 
lages. 

Exploration  has  been  of  late  years 
pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  Mormon 
settlement,  penetrating  new  country 
south  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  That  it  is 
not  unattended  with  peril,  even  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  peaceably  dis¬ 
posed  Navajos,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  recent  experience  of  a  Nevada 

“  prospecting  party.”  Mr.  S - ,  one 

of  the  principal  residents  of  Pioche,  and 
the  leader  of  the  party,  narrating  his 
adventure,  says  :  “  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  we  had  reached  the  Colorado, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Lee,  of  Moweabbe,  were 
preparing  to  resume  our  journey  south¬ 
ward,  when  a  native  chief  rode  up  to 
the  house,  who  proved  to  be  ‘  Tubay,’ 
belonging  to  the  Moquis  tribe  of 
Indians. 

“  Mr.  Lee  speaks  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  fluently,  and  through  him  we 
soon  learned  the  cause  of  the  chief’s 
visit.  A  Navajo  Indian,  friendly  to 
Mr.  Lee,  had  arrived  at  Tubay’s  lodge 
that  morning  (having  ridden  all  night), 
and  requested  the  latter  to  inform  Lee 
‘  that  three  natives  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  (it  was  alleged)  by  Mor¬ 
mons  a  few  days  before  in  an  affray  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Grass  Valley,  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Sevier  river,  that 
the  wounded  Indian  had  arrived  at  his 
camp  the  night  before,  and  was  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  inciting  the  Navajos 
to  war ;  that  the  young  men  were 
clamoring  for  revenge,  and  to  warn 
him  that  he  would  probably  be  attacked 
within  four  days.^  The  information 
was  not  a  little  startling.  There  was 
DO  possibility  of  obtaining  assistance 
nearer  than  150  miles.  Mr.  Lee’s  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife  and 
son,  and  several  young  children.  After 
a  brief  consultation,  we  sent  a  letter  to 
Fort  Defiance  announcing  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  Tubay  promising  to  for¬ 
ward  it  by  one  of  his  Indians,  and  Mr. 
Lee  and  his  son  started  for  Kanab  to 
obtain  assistance.  After  their  de¬ 
parture  we  placed  the  house  in  the  best 
condition  of  defence  possible,  and 
awaited  the  issue. 

“  On  the  third  day  a  Piute  Indian 
sent  by  the  Navajos  arrived.  After 


a  long  talk,  we  gathered  that  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe,  who  were  at  first  de¬ 
termined  on  war,  had  resolved  by  the 
advice  of  their  chief  to  await  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Jacob  Hamlin,  who  had  for 
several  years  acted  as  the  representative 
of  Brigham  Young  in  all  negotiations 
of  importance  with  the  Indians,  and 
learn  what  settlement  of  the  affair  he 
was  prepared  to  offer.  This  augured 
a  more  favorable  issue  than  we  had 
been  led  to  expect,  since  two  of  the 
slain  Indians  were  sons  of  one  of  the 
chiefs. 

“  On  the  29th,  Messrs.  Lee,  Ham¬ 
lin,  and  Smithson  arrived,  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  party  from  Kanab  then  on 
the  road.  Mr.  Hamlin,  after  staying 
only  to  take  some  refreshment,  started 
at  once  for  the  nearest  Moquis  village, 
eight  miles  off,  to  send  a  messenger  to 
the  Navajos,  notifying  them  of  his  ar¬ 
rival,  my  brother  and  myself  accom¬ 
panying  him.  We  reached  there  at 
sundown,  and  found  to  our  great  dis¬ 
appointment  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  lame  Piute  all  the  Indians  were 
gone  to  a  big  dance  at  the  Oriba  vil¬ 
lage,  twenty  miles  distant.  We  re¬ 
mained  there  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  we  started  for  the  Oriba  set¬ 
tlement,  taking  Huck-a-Bur,  the  lame 
Indian,  who  was  a  good  interpreter, 
along  with  us.  After  we  had  ridden 
about  twelve  miles,  we  met  the  Indian 
envoy  who  had  been  sent  on  the  for¬ 
mer  occasion.  He  expressed  himself 
greatly  pleased  on  seeing  Hamlin,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Indians  were  anxious  to 
meet  him,  and  urged  him  to  go  back 
with  him  to  the  camp  of  a  Navajos 
chief,  which  he  said  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  distant. 

“  After  consultation  we  consented, 
and  rode  some  twenty-five  miles  in¬ 
stead  of  fifteen  before  we  reached  the 
Navajos  camp,  which  consisted  of  only 
two  lodges.  A  tall,  powerful  Indian, 
on  whose  head  the  snows  of  many  win¬ 
ters  rested,  welcomed  us  with  impres¬ 
siveness,  and  an  embrace  like  the  hug 
of  a  grizzly,  and  invited  us  to  enter. 

“  The  wick-e-up,  which  was  substan¬ 
tially  built  of  heavy  cedar  logs  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  was  circular  in  form, 
like  the  skin  lodges  of  the  Indians  of 
the  plains,  with  an  opening  near  the 
top  to  give  a  vent  to  the  smoke,  and 
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being  covered  with  bark  and  dirt,  it 
was  very  warm  and  comfortable.  This 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  our  party, 
as  it  had  been  snowing  hard  all  the 
afternoon.  There  were  three  Navajos 
and  three  squaws,  one  of  the  latter 
being  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  the  two 
Piutes.  The  chief  we  came  to  see  was 
not  there,  but  was  (they  said)  only 
distant  a  few  miles. 

“  As  we  were  anxious  to  return  we 
pressed  the  Navajo  to  despatch  the 
Piute  to  him  that  night  in  order  that 
he  might  meet  us  early  next  morning, 
and  close  the-business  that  day.  Ham¬ 
lin,  though  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Piute  tongue,  knew  very  little  of  the 
Navajo  language,  and  the  services  of 
Huck-a-Bur  were  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion.  After  a  friendly  smoke,  the 
Navajos  present  expressed  themselves 
anxious  that  the  aifair  should  be  set¬ 
tled  without  further  bloodshed,  and 
that  this  was  the  wish  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  tribe.  The  Navajos  had 
long  known  Hamlin,  and  they  believed 
he  would  do  what  was  right.  The 
affair  thus  far  seemed  to  promise  a 
favorable  termination  ;  we  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  substantial  supper  of 
broiled  goat’s  flesh  and  cornmeal 
mush  ;  the  Squaws  grinding  the  meal 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  between  two 
stones,  and  after  smoking  several  pipes 
with  our  savage  friends,  we  retired  to 
rest  on  a  pile  of  buffalo  skins  and 
Navajo  blankets,  worth  a  horse  apiece, 
and  slept  soundly. 

“  The  next  morning  the  Indians 
gave  us  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  we 
passed  the  morning  sauntering  about, 
examining  such  articles  of  Indian 
manufacture  as  were  new  to  us,  and 
endeavoring  to  while  away  the'  time 
until  the  arrival  of  the  chief.  A  little 
before  noon  twelve  Navajo  braves 
armed  with  rifles  and  bows  and  arrows 
rode  up  at  a  gallop,  and  dismounting, 
entered  the  lodge  without  shaking 
hands,  and  called  in  an  insolent  tone 
of  voice  for  tobacco.  VVe  gave  them 
some,  and  after  smoking  awhile  they 
threw  everything  out  of  the  lodge,  say¬ 
ing  there  were  more  Navajos  coming, 
enough  to  fill  the  lodge.  Sure  enough, 
several  others  soon  rode  up,  making 
nineteen  in  all,  but  no  chief.  To  our 
inquiry  as  to  his  whereabouts,  they  re¬ 


plied  that  he  had  gone  to  Fort  Defi¬ 
ance. 

“  We  took  our  seats,  completely  fill¬ 
ing  the  lodge,  and  all  hands  smoked  in 
silence  for  some  time.  Presently  the 
Indian  whose  lodge  we  occupied  com¬ 
menced  talking,  and  spoke  with  only 
occasional  momentary  interruption 
from  the  others  for  about  an  hour. 
After  he  had  finished,  five  or  six  others 
talked  in  rapid  succession,  and  from 
their  earnest  tones  and  impassioned 
gestures,  so  different  from  the  usual 
manner  of  Indians,  wo  could  see  they 
were  much  exciied.  Without  under¬ 
standing  what  they  said,  we  could 
gather  enough  to  know  that  the  tem¬ 
per  they  were  in  boded  no  good  to  us. 
One  old  scoundrel  of  brawny  frame, 
with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  spoke  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  and  his  frequent  ges¬ 
tures  looked  decidedly  ominous.  When 
they  had  talked  for  about  two  hours 
there  was  a  pause,  and  the  interpreter 
arose.  Walking  slowly  across  the 
lodge,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
Hamlin.  He  was  a  Piute — a  slave  of 
the  Navajos — and  as  they  have  the  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  sometimes  killing 
their  interpreters  if  their  views  are  not 
expressed  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  and  as  he  was  conscious  that 
what  he  was  about  to  reveal  was  not 
calculated  to  render  us  very  amiable, 
I  could  excuse  the  tremor  that  shook 
him  in  every  limb.  Commencing  in  a 
low  tone,  lie  said  :  ‘  The  Navajos  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  Hamlin  had  said  the 
night  before  was  a  lie  ;  they  thought 
he  was  of  the  party  to  the  killing  of 
the  three  men,  and  with  the  exception 
of  our  host  and  two*  others  of  the  older 
Indians,  they  had  given  their  voice  for 
death.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  best  not  to  kill  my  brother 
and  myself,  as  we  were  Americans,  but 
they  intended  to  make  us  witness  the 
torture  of  Hamlin,  and  then  send  us 
back  on  foot.’  Hamlin  behaved  with 
admirable  coolness — not  a  muscle  in 
his  face  quivered,  not  a  feature  changed 
— as  he  communicated  to  us  in  his 
usual  tone  of  voice  what  we  then  fully 
believed  to  be  the  death  warrant  of  us 
all.  When  the  interpreter  had  ceased 
speaking,  Hamlin  in  an  even  and  col¬ 
lected  manner  commenced  his  reply. 
He  reminded  the  Indians  of  his  long 
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acquaintance  with  their  tribe,  of  the 
many  negotiations  he  had  conducted 
between  his  people  and  theirs,  and  liis 
dealings  with  them  in  years  gone  by, 
and  challenged  them  to  prove  that  he 
had  ever  deceived  them,  had  ever 
spoken  with  a  forked  tongue,  lie 
drew  a  map  of  the  country  on  the 
ground,  and  showed  them  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  his  having  been  a  participant 
of  the  atf ray.  To  their  insolent  query, 
imme-cotchnavajji?  (ain’t  you  afraid  ?), 
he  replied  with  great  presence  of  mind, 

‘  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  our 
friends  ?  Are  not  the  Navajos  our 
friends,  and  we  theirs — else  why  did 
wo  place  ourselves  in  your  power  ?  ’ 
He  spoke  for  a  long  time,  and  though 
frequently  and  rudely  interrupted,  his 
patience  and  nerve  never  deserted 
him,  and  when  he  ceased  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  his  reasoning  had  not  been 
Avithout  effect  on  their  stubborn  bo¬ 
soms.  But  the  good  influence  was  of 
short  duration.  A  young  Indian — a 
son  of  the  chief  and  brother  of  two  of 
the  slain  Indians — addressed  the  as¬ 
sembled  warriors,  and  we  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  tide  was  rapidly  turning 
against  us.  He  wound  up  his  impas¬ 
sioned  harangue  by  springing  to  his 
feet,  and  pointing  to  an  Indian  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  called  on  him  to 
come  forward.  The  Indian  came  and 
knelt  in  front  of  the  young  chief,  who 
with  one  hand  tore  back  the  buckskin 
hunting  shirt  he  wore,  revealing  the 
marks  of  a  recent  bullet  wound,  and 
with  the  other  pointing  to  the  fire, 
uttering,  or  rather  hissing,  a  few  em¬ 
phatic  words,  which  we  learned  after¬ 
ward  expressed  a  demand  for  instant 
death  by  fire. 

“  The  effect  was  electric  !  The  sight 
of  the  wounded  brave  roused  their  pas¬ 
sions  to  the  utmost  fury,  and  as  we 
glanced  round  the  savage  circle  our 
hands  involuntarily  tightened  their 
grasp  on  our  six-shooters,  for  it  seemed 
that  our  hour  had  come.  Had  wo 
shown  a  symptom  of  fear  we  were  lost, 
but  wo  sat  perfectly  quiet  and  kept  a 
wary  eye  on  the  foe.  The  scene  was 
intensely  thrilling.  The  erect  athletic 
form  of  the  young  chief,  as  he  stood 
pointing  his  finger  to  the  wound  in  the 
kneeling  figure  before  him,  the  circle 
of  crouching  forms — their  dusky  and 


painted  faces  animated  by  every  pas¬ 
sion  that  hatred  and  ferocity  could 
kindle,  and  their  glittering  eyes  fixed 
with  one  malignant  impulse  upon  us — 
the  whole  partially  illumined  by  the 
fitful  gleam  of  the  firelight  (for  by  this 
time  it  was  dark),  ‘formed  a  picture 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

“  Tlie  suspense  was  broken  by  the 
Xavajo,  our  host,  who  once  again  raised 
his  voice  in  our  behalf,  and  a  stormy 
discussion  ensued,  which  ended  by 
Hamlin  compelling  them  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  had  been  their  friend, 
that  he  had  never  lied  to  them,  and 
that  he  was  worthy  of  belief  now. 
The  strain  Was  over,  and  we  breathed 
freely  again.  We  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace,  and  a  roasted  goat  being  shortly 
produced,  we  fell  to  with  a  will  and 
gnawed  ribs  together,  as  amicably  as  if 
it  had  not  been  their  benevolent  inten¬ 
tion  just  previously  to  roast  us  instead 
of  the  goat. 

“  By  this  time  it  was  past  midnight, 
the  discussion  having  been  prolonged 
for  eleven  hours.  I  never  was  so  tired 
in  my  life.  To  remain  eleven  hours  in 
a  partially  recumbent  position,  cramped 
for  room,  with  every  nerve  strained  to 
its  utmost  tension,  and  momentarily 
expecting  a  conflict  which  must  be  to 
the  death,  is  tolerably  hard  work. 

“  After  supper  it  was  arranged  by 
Hamlin  that  we  should  go  home  in  the 
morning  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
chief,  for  whom  they  promised  to  de¬ 
spatch  a  trusty  messenger.  We  slept 
by  turns  till  morning  broke,  when  we 
bade  our  amiable  friends  good-by,  and 
started  for  the  Moweabbe,  where  we 
arrived  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  the  great  joy  of  our  party,  who 
had  given  us  up  as  lost. 

“  The  following  morning  Mr.  Ham¬ 
lin  left  for  St.  George  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  church  authorities,  by  whom, 
we  afterward  learnt,  the  affair  was  sat¬ 
isfactorily  arranged.” 

A  great  number  of  relics  and  an¬ 
tiquities  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  terri¬ 
tory,  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
having  been  made  in  Southern  Utah. 
Among  the  latter  are  jugs,  bowls,  vases, 
etc.,  in  terra-cotta  ;  pipes,  charms,  and 
tablets  with  rude  inscriptions  ;  an  iron 
sword  obtained  in  a  mound  at  Fill- 
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more,  and  crania  of  Mexican  type.  Of 
the  specimens  of  mound  pottery  that 
have  been  preserved,  one  is  a  bowl  that 
has  the  figure  of  a  tessellated  pavement, 
another  is  covered  with  Egyptian-like 
characters  put  on  symmetrically  but 
apparently  without  effort,  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  large  quantities  of 
this  ware  had  been  manufactured. 
While  the  historical  accuracy  of  these 
relics  is  unquestioned,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  identify  or  connect  them 
with  a  race  corresponding  ethnologi- 
cally  with  the  present  aboriginal  Ind¬ 
ians.  The  remains  indicate  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  more  in  accord  with  a  former 
Mexican  or  Aztecan  occupancy. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  the  Aztecs  were  driven  from 
Mexico  into  the  vast  deserts  lying  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  from  there 
across  the  Colorado  river.  There  are 
remains  of  cities  and  towns  scattered 
throughout  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Utah.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Green  rivers  the  canon  walls 
are  decorated  with  numerous  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and  picture  writing,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Indians  inhabiting  that  region. 
On  the  top  of  almost  inaccessible  cliffs, 
whose  vertical  height  is  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet,  and  down  into  cav¬ 
ernous  chasms,  the  remains  of  large 
towns  may  be  still  found.  Here  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  race — peace  lov¬ 
ing  and  industrious — lived  for  many 
years,  tilling  the  soil  and  building 
houses  three  and  four  stories  high. 
Their  underground  houses,  which  they 


used  as  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  to 
work  in,  are  still  found  in  a  state  of 
preservation.  These  “  kevas”  are 
about  twelve  feet  deep  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  square.  In  them  the 
men  used  to  weave  blankets,  meet  to 
talk  and  smoke,  and  to  hold  council. 
At  their  seasons  of  worship  they  were 
used  as  temples,  being  cleared  of  every¬ 
thing  unholy,  and  were  entered  only  by 
men.  The  entrance  is  through  a  hole 
in  the  top,  and  thence  to  the  bottom 
by  a  ladder. 

Of  their  later  history  it  is  tradition¬ 
ally  stated  that  besieged  in  their  strong¬ 
hold  by  the  warlike  nomadic  tribes 
with  whom  they  were  unable  to  cope 
in  the  open  field,  they  were  reduced  by 
starvation,  disease,  and  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies  from  a  powerful  nation 
to  a  few  hundreds,*  who,  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Pah-Utes,  returned  to 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  there  to  re¬ 
main,  while  the  Utes  should  occupy 
the  opposite  country.  The  excavations 
made  during  the  past  year  by  a  portion 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Arizona, 
laying  bare  the  foundation  and  part  of 
the  wall  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  massive  structure,  with  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  near  the  river,  suffi¬ 
ciently  attest  the  antiquity  as  well  as 
the  skill  of  the  former  occupants  of 
the  country.  But  our  whole  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  interesting  people,  pre¬ 
sumably  descendants  of  the  once  power¬ 
ful  Montezuma,  is  legendary  and  shad¬ 
owy  in  the  extreme.  —  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  DREYFUS. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Procedure  of  English  and  French  Courts-Martial. 

BY  E.  AUSTIN  FARLEIQH. 


It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  a  case  better  calculated  than  that 
of  Captain  Dreyfus  to  bring  clearly  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  the  differences  betw'een 
justice  as  administered  by  civil  tribu¬ 
nals  and  the  procedure  of  courts-mar¬ 
tial.  These  differences  are  in  part 
fundamental  and  universal ;  due  to  the 
fact  that  courts-martial  are  instituted 


for  the  maintenance,  chiefly,  of  a  high 
standard  of  discipline  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  particular  body,  or  particular 


*  The  Moqui  Pablos,  the  only  descendants 
of  this  ancient  race,  are  to  be  found  livring  near 
the  summit  of  almost  vertical  cliffs,  several 
hundred  feet  high,  100  miles  southeast  of  the 
Paria,  where  their  small  towns  have  been 
constructed,  and  where,  on  the  me»a»  or  sur- 
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bodies,  of  men.  But  it  is  submitted 
that  such  discipline  may  be  maintained, 
and  that  it  is  maintained  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  without  any  such  wide  diver¬ 
gence  from  ordinary  legal  procedure 
as  took  place  on  the  trial  of  Ca[)tain 
Dreyfus.  And  it  is  proposed  in  the 
present  article  to  draw  some  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  proceedings  on  that 
famous  trial,  and  also  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations,  with  similar 
proceedings  in  England. 

Arrested  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1894,  M.  Dreyfus  has  been  confined  at 
the  convict  station  on  Devil’s  Island, 
French  Guiana,  well-nigh  three  years. 
In  September  of  last  year  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  his  escape  reached 
Europe.  It  was  unfounded  ;  but  its 
immediate  consequence  was  that  men’s 
minds  were  agitated  upon  the  question 
of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  This  agita¬ 
tion  became  general  and  intense,  and 
in  December  last  culminated  in  inter¬ 
pellations  addressed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  riots  directed  against  the 
convict’s  defenders  in  the  Press  and  in 
the  Senate.  And  all  this  because  the 
trial  was  conducted  in  secret ! 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present 
writer  to  become  an  advocate  in  the 
cause.  Others  more  able  and  better 
informed  than  he  have  ranged  them¬ 
selves  definitively  upon  the  side  of  the 
ex-officer,  conspicuous  among  these  are 
M.  Schenrcr-Kestner,  vice-president  of 
the  Senate,  and  M.  Zola,  besides  that 
excellent  journal  the  Figaro  ;  others, 
like  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  have  been 
forced  to  question  the  justice  of  the 
conviction  ;  while  others,  again,  are 
either  convinced  of  the  convict’s  guilt, 
or  refuse  to  call  in  question  a  sentence 
once  pronounced.  But,  without  his 

rounding  plateau,  they  cultivate  grain  crops 
to  some  extent,  raising  Indian-coru,  melons, 
etc.  Wood,  which  is  scarce,  is  obtainable 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  and  is  brought 
into  camp  on  the  backs  of  women.  I  have 
seen  a  train  of  these  women  with  great  piles 
of  “  brush”  fastened  on  their  backs  winding 
across  the  valley  in  Indian  file,  and  with  a 
celerity  that  would  do  credit  to  a  mule  train. 
They  obtain  a  supply  of  water  from  the  reser¬ 
voirs  which  are  cut  out  of  the  rock.  These 
water-pans  are  bowl-shaped,  and  are  about 
ten  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  they  are  generaily  supplied  by  tlie 
springs  which  flow  from  the  base  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  clitfs. 


becoming  a  partisan,  there  is  much  in 
the  case  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
any  man  who  views  with  misgiving  any 
judicial  procedure  superintended  by 
amateurs  (for  military  officers  are  little 
more),  especially  when  such  procedure 
has  been  conducted  in  the  most  pro¬ 
found  secrecy,  and  has  confessedly  been 
strongly  influenced  by  political  consid¬ 
erations,  by  that  old  bogey,  “  reasons 
of  State.”  We  are  not  unacquainted 
with  such  reasons  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  ;  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
suppression  of  certain  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  in  the  Jameson  inquiry  ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  State  would  have  been 
better  served  by  full  disclosure,  and  I 
venture  to  assert  that  such  a  reason  is 
absolutely  without  any  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  in 
which  it  is  put  forward.  Moreover, 
the  reason  is  seldom  trusted  ;  it  con¬ 
firms  the  worst  suspicions,  and  gives 
play  to  the  most  foul  aspersions  and 
the  most  insidious  attacks. 

It  has  been  roundly  asserted  by  some 
of  his  defenders  that  Dreyfus  was  per¬ 
secuted  because  he  was  a  Jew.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  that  faith  are,  no  doubt,  un¬ 
popular  with  a  large  number  of  French¬ 
men.  M.  Drumont,  in  the  Libre 
Parole,  and  others  of  the  same  persua¬ 
sion,  have  succeeded  in  making  anti- 
Semitism  a  power  in  the  country.  To 
those  who  believe  in  their  creed,  a  Jew 
is  an  outcast,  without  a  country,  and 
without  any  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
Feelings  of  this  kind  have  probably 
made  many  enemies  for  Dreyfus  in  the 
Press  and  among  the  masses  ;  but  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  impute,  with¬ 
out  further  evidence,  and  on  suspicion 
merely,  any  such  motives  to  the  body 
of  French  officers  who  sat  in  judgment 
on  their  comrade.  Captain  Dreyfus. 
No  !  their  procedure  was  wrong  ;  but 
we  have  no  more  reason  to  say,  without 
proof,  that  they  were  false  to  their 
oaths,  than  that  Dreyfus  was  to  his. 

Captain  Dreyfus  was  arrested  on  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1894.  The  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry  lasted  twenty-seven  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  a  full  and  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  life  of  that  officer  was 
made  ;  even  the  letters  written  to  his 
wife  before  marriage  were  examined, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  this 
lady  she  was  treated  with  such  a  want 
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of  consideration  and  respect  as  amount¬ 
ed  to  unredeemed  cruelty.  Moreover, 
daring  a  great  part  of  the  time  Drey¬ 
fus  himself  was,  it  appears,  not  allowed 
to  communicate  with  the  outside  world, 
and  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  charge 
against  hm.  It  was  only  on  the  first 
day  of  November  that  the  public  was 
made  aware  by  a  note  in  the  Eclair  of 
his  arrest.  The  first  inquiry  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  M.  Paty  de  Clam.  At  its 
termination  a  second  commenced. 
This  was  conducted  by  M.  Besson 
d’Ormescheville,  and  lasted  two  months. 
During  its  progress  General  Mercier, 
then  Minister  of  War,  allowed  himself 
to  be  interviewed.  In  the  Figaro  of 
November  28,  1894,  may  be  read  as 
follows  : 

“  I  hsive  submitted  to  the  Premier,  and  to 
my  colleagues,  said  he  (General  Mercier)  to 
M.  Lescr,  the  crushing  reports  which  have 
been  made  to  me.  I  cannot  say  more  (sic) 
since  the  inquiry  is  not  finished.  All  that 
can  be  alhrmed  is  that  the  guilt  of  this  officer 
— (i.e.,  Dreyfus)  is  absolutely  certain,  and 
that  he  has  had  accomplices  who  are  civil¬ 
ians.” 

Could  there  possibly  be  a  crueller 
blow  than  this  ?  A  soldier,  not  con¬ 
victed — nay,  not  yet  brought  to  trial — 
is  publicly  condemned  by  the  head  of 
the  army,  who  excuses  himself  from 
saying  more  than  that  the  prisoner  is 
certainly  guilty.  This  interview  took 
place,  as  was  mentioned  above,  during 
the  second  preliminary  inquiry,  and  it 
was  subsequent  to  the  interview  that 
the  prisoner  was  brought  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  officers  on  whom  their  chief’s 
words  could  not  fail  to  have  great  in¬ 
fluence.  The  fatal  error  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  trial  was  its  profound 
secrecy  ;  in  consequence  of  such  secrecy 
the  wildest  rumors  have  been  afloat, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at 
any  accurate  details.  The  mouths  of 
those  who  know  are  shut,  while  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  proceedings 
at  first  hand,  but  have  been  making 
inquiries  since,  endeavoring  in  all  ways 
to  see  behind  the  veil,  flatly  contradict 
one  another.  There  are,  however, 
three  statements  which  are  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  this  affair  :  two  of 
them  made  by  actors  in  the  drama,  the 
other  by  a  journal,  the  Eclair,  which 


has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
supplied  from  official  sources. 

To  take  them  in  order.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  September,  1896,  that 
the  Midair  took  upon  itself  to  defend 
the  Government,  and  so  set  forth  what 
was  to  all  appearance  the  official  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  matter.  In  the  course  of 
that  defence  it  writes  as  follows  : 

‘‘  The  military  attaches  at  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  sent  in  September  to  their  colleagues  of 
the  Italian  Embassy  a  letter  in  cipher.  This 
letter  left  the  hands  of  its  authors  on  the  way 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  on  its 
course  it  was  cleverly  deciphered  and  photo¬ 
graphed. 

“  It  was  a  letter  in  the  cipher  used  by  the 
German  Embassy.  This  cipher  was  known, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  w'as  of  too  great  a  value 
for  the  secret  of  its  acquisition  to  be  made 
public.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  the  letter  in  question  was  not  put 
in  at  the  trial,  and  why  it  was  only  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  judges  in  secret,  and  in  the  consul¬ 
tation-room,  when  tlee  pHsoner's  counsel  was 
not  irresent.” 

Referring  to  this  letter  the  iiclair 
writes  :  “  This  was  the  document  which 
settled  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
unanimous  and  decisive.” 

To  pass  to  the  second  of  the  three 
statements.  M.  Bernard  Lazare,  who 
has  interested  himself  on  behalf  of  the 
convict,  sent  to  Maitre  Demange,  the 
leader  of  the  Paris  bar  and  the  counsel 
for  Dreyfus  at  his  trial,  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  which  he  had  written.  In 
this  ])amphlet  M.  Lazare  exhaustively 
criticises  the  procedure  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  only  evidence  which 
he  discusses  is  the  now  famous  “  bor¬ 
dereau”  or  memorandum,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  handwriting  and  put  in  at  the 
trial,  and  the  mysterious  letter  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  fJclair.  Writing  on  No¬ 
vember  25,  1896,  Maitre  Demange  re¬ 
plies  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  having  sent 
me  your  second  pamphlet.  I  am  with  you 
with  all  my  heart  in  tiie  disinterested  and 
courageous  work  which  you  have  undertaken. 
As  I  told  you  during  the  visit  which  you  did 
me  the  honor  of  paying  me,  I  have  never 
known  other  clmrges  against  Captain  Dreyfus 
than  those  discussed  by  you,  and,  in  spite  of 
your  assertion,  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  dare  to 
believe  in  the  enormity  of  a  communication 
being  made  to  the  judges  behind  the  back  of 
his  counsel. 

“  All  my  good  wishes  go  with  you,  and  if 
I  maintain  a  complete  silence  toward  all  who 
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liave  desired  to  discuss  the  Drej’fus  affair 
with  me,  it  is  not  bemuse  my  firm  conviction 
in  Ms  innocence  has  been  shaken,  but  because 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  reconcile 
that  firm  conviction  with  the  respect  which  1 
owe  to  the  thing  judged. 

"  E.  Demange.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the 
only  charge  of  which  Maitre  Demange 
was  aware  was  in  connection  with  the 
“  bordereau”  or  memorandum  ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  handwriting  of  this, 
the  experts  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
were  by  no  means  unanimous.  Mes¬ 
sieurs  liertillon  and  Charavay  were 
convinced  that  the  writer  was  Dreyfus  ; 
three  others  could  not  say  so. 

The  third  important  statement  to' 
which  our  attention  should  be  directed 
is  that  made  by  General  Billot,  the 
Minister  for  War,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  which  will  bo  found  in 
the  Times  of  Monday,  December  0, 
1897.  General  Billot  said  : 

“  The  Prime  ilinister  has  told  you  that  in 
the  circumstances  there  is  no  Dreyfus  affair. 
A  year  ago,  in  reply  to  M.  Castelin,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  had  occasion  to  say  to  you  that 
Dreyfus  had  l)ecn  judged,  well  judged,  and 
condemned  unanimously,  by  seven  of  his 
peers  on  the  testimony  of  twenty-seven  officers 
called  as  witnesses.  Questioned  once  again 
the  other  day,  tlie  Government,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  declared  to  you  that 
it  considered  that  the  Dreyfus  affair  had  been 
regularly  and  justly  judged.  As  for  me,  in 
my  soul  and  conscience,  as  a  soldier,  as  head 
of  the  army,  I  consider  the  judgment  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  well  deservedaud  Dreyfus  as  guilty.” 

Oil  considering  these  statements,  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  evidence  on  which  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  now  relies — viz.,  that  of 
twenty  seven  officers,  although  it  may 
have  been  given  during  one  or  other 
of  the  preliminary  inquiries,  was  not 
produced  at  the  trial,  and  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  prisoner’s  counsel.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  hero  upon  the 
illegality  of  any  such  procedure  ;  it  is 
sufficiently  emphasized  by  Maitre  De¬ 
mange  himself  in  the  letter  quoted 
above.  The  only  way  of  satisfying  the 
general  uneasiness  and  suspicion  which 
such  contradictory  statements  have  pro¬ 
duced  is  a  revision  of  the  trial.  It  is 
not  for  an  amateur  in  French  legal 
procedure  to  point  out  how  this  is  to 
be  done  ;  such  questions  of  procedure 
are  sufficiently  intricate  for  the  prac¬ 


titioner,  hut  that  such  a  revision  is 
ossible  was  clearly  indicated  to  the 
enate  on  December  7  by  M.  Meline, 
the  President  of  the  Council. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  taken 
in  this  trial,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
France,  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  compare  the  procedure  followed  in 
this  case  with  that  of  trials  on  similar 
charges  under  English  law.  To  start 
with  such  an  offence  as  that  with  which 
Dreyfus  was  charged — viz.,  selling 
military  secrets  to  the  foreigner,  is  not 
treason  in  English  law.  If  it  were, 
that  fact  alone  would  prevent  the  sol¬ 
dier  charged  from  being  tried  by  court- 
martial,  provided  the  crime  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  England  in  time  of  peace. 
For  by  Section  41  of  the  Army  Act,  all 
crimes  known  to  our  law  may  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  courts-martial,  if  committed 
by  persons  subject  to  military  law,  with 
the  im[)ortant  exceptions  of  treason, 
treason- felony,  murder,  manslaughter, 
and  rape.  These  latter  crimes  must 
be  tried  by  the  courts  of  common  law. 

The  whole  code  of  procedure  before 
our  courts-martial  will  be  found  in  the 
rules  drawn  up  in  pursuance  of  Section 
70  of  the  Army  Act,  signified  under 
the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and 
presented  to  Parliament.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  a  friend  of  the  present  writer,  an 
officer  of  high  standing  and  of  great 
experience,  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Courts-martial  are  open  courts.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  admitted.  There  is  no  secrecy  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Before  the  trial  the  charges  must  al¬ 
ways  be  communicated  to  the  prisoner,  and 
explained  to  him.  A  copy  must  be  given 
1dm  (except  on  active  service).  Tlie  names 
of  the  officers  by  whom  he  is  to  be  tried  must 
be  communicate  to  h’m  as  soon  as  they  are 
appointed,  lie  must  have  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  his  defence,  liberty  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  witnesses,  and  his  legal 
adviser,  who  may  be  counsel  or  other  friend. 
As  the  court  at  the  trial  is  an  open  one  the 
prisoner  may  be,  and  usually  is,  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  proceedings.  The  pris¬ 
oner  may  object  to  the  court,  or  any  member 
of  the  court,  if  reason  be  shown.  The  rules 
of  evidence  are  the  same  as  in  the  civil 
courts :  counsel  for  prisoner  has  the  same 
riglits  as  the  prisoner.  All  evidence  is  iu 
]iublic,  and  the  public  and  press  may  be  pres¬ 
ent,  as  far  as  the  court  will  allow,  in  their 
tliousauds.  I  have  never  myself  seen  the  pub¬ 
lic  rush  to  these  trials,  but  there  is  no  reason 
w’hy  they  should  not ;  occasionally  a  few 
stray  officers  and  a  few  stray  ‘  tommies  ’  come 
in,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  many  of  the  gen- 
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eral  publii:  are  present,  unless  it  is  a  case 
which  has  excited  some  local  interest,  then 
the  local  press  are  always  there.” 

In  April.  1888,  Major  Templer  was 
tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge  very 
similar  to  that  for  which  Captain  Drey¬ 
fus  was  arraigned.  In  the  Times  of 
April  7,  1888,  we  may  read  as  follows  : 

”  The  general  court-martial,  under  the 
presidency  of  Colonel  Berthon,  R.A.,  for  the 
tiial  of  Major  Templer,  7th  Battalion  King’s 
Royal  Rifles,  and  Instructor  in  Ballooning  at 
the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  reas¬ 
sembled  at  Brompton  Barracks  yesterday 
morning.  The  charges  against  the  prisoner 
were  for  scandalous  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  in  making  false  statements  to  Major 
Elsdale  and  Colonel  Durnford!  his  suioerior 
officers,  and  for  divulging  secrets  as  to  the 
construction  of  military  balloons  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  Army  Discipline  Act.  The 
court  mi%  crowded,  great  interest  being  taken  in 
the  proceedings,  and  many  ladies  were  present.” 

Is  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial 
final  ?  In  English  law  the  acquittal 
of  a  prisoner  by  a  court-martial  is  final ; 
but  a  conviction  and  sentence  are  not 
final  until  confirmed  by  a  superior  au¬ 
thority.  In  the  case  of  an  officer,  this 
authority  is  the  Sovereign,  or  some 
officer  having  authority  to  confirm, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
the  Sovereign.  The  confirming  au¬ 
thority  can  send  the  case  back  for  re¬ 
vision,  or  he  can  refuse  to  confirm. 
Such  refusal  annuls  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing. 

‘‘  There  is  no  other  appeal  against  the  find¬ 
ing  and  sentence  of  a  court-martial  when  act¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
decision  of  the  confirming  authority  is  final  : 
and,  if  wrong,  irretrievable,*  other  than  as 
an  appeal— not  of  right,  but  for  mercy— lo 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  (acting  not 
through  his  judges,  but  through  his  political 
Ministers)  may  secure  relief.  .  .  .  Formerly, 
in  doubtful  cases  of  capital  or  penal  sen¬ 
tences,  to  aid  the  confirming  officers  and  to 
free  them  from  all  personal  responsibility,  the 
practice  of  the  Crown  was  to  refer  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  decision  of  the 
twelve  [common  law]  judges.  ...  In  the 
present  day,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  re- 


*  Cf.  “  Clode  on  Military  and  Martial  Law,  ” 
p.  14ii. 


fer  the  record  to  the  law  officers  for  report. 
This  was  done  in  March,  1866,  wdieu  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  capital  punishment  was  awarded  by 
a  court-martial  against  a  prisoner.” 

The  case  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty  may  be  cited  as  one  in  which  a 
prisoner  was  discharged  because,  on 
reference  by  the  Crown,  the  common- 
law  judges  decided  against  the  legality 
of  the  sentence  by  a  court-martial.* 

Now  let  us  examine  and  sum  up  the 
differences  between  the  procedure  in 
the  actual  Dreyfus  trial  and  that  which 
would  have  been  pursued  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  trial  was  secret ;  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Major  Templer,  it  would 
have  been  in  public.  The  prisoner 
would  not  have  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  charge  against  him  for  long  and 
many  days  ;  he  would  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  communicating  with 
his  legal  advisers  and  witnesses  ;  his 
previous  bad  character  (if  any),  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  his  youth  (if  any),  his  poverty 
(if  any),  and  similar  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter,  would  not  have  been  received  in 
evidence  against  him.  Moreover,  no 
such  ungenerous  and  disgraceful  action 
as  that  of  the  Minister  of  War,  in  pub¬ 
licly,  through  the  press,  declaring  his 
conviction  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
could,  on  any  imaginable  hypothesis, 
have  occurred  in  this  country.  There 
is  yet  a  graver  charge  ;  it  is,  that  state¬ 
ment  put  forward  by  the  £clair,  ap¬ 
parently  inspired,  as  to  the  secret  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  effect  of  a  certain  let¬ 
ter.  If  this  statement  be  true,  the 
prisoner  was  condemned  on  evidence 
which  was  no  evidence  ;  he  was  ille¬ 
gally  condemned  even  according  to 
French  law.  To  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  fair  and  open  procedure  of  Eng¬ 
lish  courts  of  justice,  the  whole  inquiry 
and  trial  seems  a  most  lamentable  ex¬ 
ample  of  distorted  ingenuity  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  prisoner-baiting. —  Westmin¬ 
ster  Revieto. 


*  Cf.  Erskine  arqueudo  in  R.  v.  Suddis, 
1  East  p.  31U. 
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W HEN  we  were  young — in  the  forties, 
it  may  be,  or  in  the  fifties — the  world 
went  on  very  well  in  the  belief  that  the 
history  of  human  error  began  precisely 
in  the  year  4004  before  our  era.  True, 
even  at  that  date  foreboding  tremors 
might  have  been  heard.  In  1849  Ed¬ 
ward  Forbes,  the  predecessor  of  Hux¬ 
ley,  was  writing  :  “  I  am  quite  as  ready 
to  admit  that  man’s  advent  happened 
20,000  years  ago  as  5000.”  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  to  lecture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  “  try  how  near  one  can  go  to 
the  fire  without  burning  one’s  fingers.” 
If  these  words  are  compared  with  the 
address  delivered  on  the  same  subject, 
and  to  a  similar  effect,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Association  at  To¬ 
ronto  last  autumn,  a  double  change 
must  be  confessed.  The  speaker  was 
at  his  case  ;  the  audience  was  delight¬ 
ed.  Already  also  in  the  forties  men 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  were 
asking  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
negro  type — the  woolly  hair,  swollen 
lip,  protruding  jaw — should  in  the 
early  monuments  of  Egypt  be  so  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  negro  features  of  to-day, 
unless  popular  chronology  must  be 
ante-dated.  These  were  scholars. 
Forbes  was  a  geologist  and  a  poet.  Gen¬ 
eral  opinion  would  not  have  changed 
as  it  has  had  not  the  burden  of  proof 
turned  to  something  more  tangible  than 
a  geologist’s  theory,  something  nearer 
to  our  doors  than  an  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ment. 

”  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,” 
and  the  facts  which  have  brought  about 
this  change  are  among  the  most  un- 
dingable,  for  they  are  Hint  stones. 
Herein  Nature  has  been  very  kind  to 
us  ;  the  impressions  of  tiny  and  soft 
organisms  in  flint  show  that  at  its  for¬ 
mation  the  stone  was  soft  and  pliable 
like  jelly.  Nature’s  alembic  quickly 
sealed  the  yielding  lump  into  silex,  a 
most  imperishable  substance.  Hence 
at  once  the  use  of  flint  by  primitive 
men  as  a  tool  or  maker  of  tools,  and 
also  the  abundance  of  weapons  of  silex 
all  over  the  world.  Unless  it  be 


crushed  to  pieces,  the  tool  once  made 
resists  the  forces  of  decay. 

The  existence  of  weapons  and  tools 
of  flint  was  of  course  well  known  in 
1840.  Johnson  had  seen  and  treated 
with  respect  some  ancient  arrow-heads 
which  he  saw  at  Raasay  in  1773  ;  pol¬ 
ished  celts  formed  part  of  Noma’s 
“  properties”  at  the  Fitful  Head  ;  and 
for  ages  the  Celtic  Highlander,  the 
Urbeivohner  of  the  poetic  Baedeker, 
had  treasured  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
himself  from  harm  the  Skiat-hee,  or 
fairy’s  shaft,  which  he  picked  up  as 
some  ancient  moss  was  drained  or 
trenched.  With  the  publication  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare’s  folios  cultivated 
opinion  possessed  a  broader  though  less 
romantic  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
recognized  that  on  our  moors  and 
downs  the  tombs  are  still  standing  of  a 
race  or  races  of  men  who  fashioned 
their  weapons  of  war  and  implements 
of  peace  out  of  flint  and  other  durable 
stones.  History  tells  nothing  of  them, 
yet  the  time  when  they  lived  cannot 
be  far  beyond  the  written  record. 
Their  burial  rites  indicate  this,  for 
their  bones  are  frequently  found  en¬ 
tire,  lying,  or  rather  sitting,  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  sleep  round  the  ashes  of  a 
fire  ;  beside  them  are  laid  the  food  and 
the  weapons  wherewith  they  were  to 
be  supported  and  to  fight  in  the  world 
to  which  they  had  gone.  These  rites 
have  many  counterparts  in  Roman 
burial,  and  were  almost  repeated  in 
the  burials  of  North  American  tribes, 
neither  of  which  nations  is  far  removed 
by  time.  So  also  their  weapons  of 
stone,  often  exquisitely  finished,  carved, 
and  polished,  closely  resemble  in  shape 
weapons  which  are  now  in  use  or  were 
at  no  remote  date.  Their  stone  axe  is 
our  iron  axe,  their  hammer  our  ham¬ 
mer,  their  arrow-heads  of  stone  feature 
the  arrow-heads  of  iron  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  roused  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  Dugald  Dalgetty.  Though  his¬ 
tory  has  passed  them  over,  they  were 
not  very  far  distant  from  ourselves. 
These  views  became  generally  current 
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after  the  Swiss  discoveries  of  1851-52, 
and,  much  as  they  require  and  have 
received  enlargement  and  illustration, 
are  in  no  need  of  correction  ;  they  con¬ 
tain  an  important  truth.  The  later 
stone  age,  the  era  of  celt  and  arrow¬ 
head,  belongs  to  modern  times,  and  is 
separated  from  the  ancient  eras  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Stretch  a  hand  past  history, 
and  you  touch  the  late  stone  age  imme¬ 
diately  beyond  ;  but  behind  the  later 
age  of  stone  lies  a  still  unfathomed  gulf 
of  time,  which  divides  ourselves  and 
the  neolithic  age  from  the  earlier  epoch 
of  our  race. 

Meantime  the  earthquake  w’as  gath¬ 
ering  force,  for  it  was  decreed  that 
Delos  should  be  stirred.  In  the  year 
1832  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  received 
from  a  quarryman  at  Abbeville  his  first 
flint  implement.  One  likes  to  linger 
on  the  picture.  A  peasant  gravel-dig¬ 
ger  presents  to  de  Perthes  the  flist 
proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  To  the  one  it  is  a  curious 
stone,  value  deux  sous  (de  Perthes’ 
constant  price)  ;  but  the  other  knows 
what  it  is  :  it  is  to  him  certain  proof 
of  the  age  of  the  human  lace,  and  the 
realizing  of  a  wondrous  dream.  With 
what  mingled  feelings  of  delight  and 
astonishment  and  pride  did  he  not  take 
the  treasure  home  ;  with  hovv  firm  a 
resolution  to  sound  the  hidden  depths 
of  the  secret  which  he  alone  had 
divined  !  De  Perthes  made  no  discov¬ 
ery  by  accident ;  he  had  long  believed 
in  theory  in  the  great  age  of  man,  and 
his  own  words  are  that  “  during  many 
years”  he  sought  in  vain  for  proofs. 
The  evidence  obtained  in  1832  was  not 
generally  accepted  in  England  until 
1860.  “  What  weary  years  of  preach¬ 

ing  in  the  wilderness  I”  a  reader  may 
exclaim  ;  but  I  would  answer,  “  Quite 
the  reverse  ;  happy  years  of  knowledge 
increasing,  of  facts  gathering  in  four¬ 
square  array,  of  friends  persuaded  and 
opponents  silenced.”  Finally,  between 
1858  and  1860  the  collections  made  at 
Abbeville  and  Amiens  convinced  all 
the  savants  of  France  and  England 
whose  previous  studies  qualified  them 
to  form  a  judgment  that  the  proof  was 
absolute  of  a  hitherto  unimagined  ago 
of  mankind  ;  and  only  a  lew  years  had 
elapsed  when  fresh  evidence  came  pour¬ 
ing  ill  from  all  Western  Europe  sup- 
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porting  and  confirming  the  views  long 
held  by  De  Perthes  alone. 

Our  argument  asks  what  precisely  it 
was  which  he  had  found.  IIo  had  ob¬ 
tained  flint  tools,  undoubtedly  worked 
by  the  hand  of  man,  in  the  gravel- 
beds  of  the  river  Somme  ;  that  is,  in 
gravel-beds  which  lie  in  the  present 
Somme  Valley,  but  above  the  present 
level  of  the  stream.  They  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  places  where  they  now 
lie  at  a  time  when  the  river  flowed  fifty 
or  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  now 
does.  The  time  which  a  river  takes  to 
eat  away  one  hundred  feet  of  its  valley 
is  the  time  which  separates  us  from 
these  early  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
That  this  time  denotes  a  very  length¬ 
ened  period  is  visible  at  once  from  two 
pieces  of  evidence.  The  late  stone 
period  is  beyond  history,  yet  all  its 
relics  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  present 
land  ;  the  bones  of  men  of  the  time 
are  often  found  complete  ;  the  wild 
animals  which  they  hunted  were  the 
same  as  those  which  in  historic  times 
roamed  in  Europe.  With  the  earlier 
age  all  is  in  contrast ;  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  not  the  same  ;  implements 
are  found  many  feet  beneath  the  earth  ; 
bones  of  men  have  passed  away,  but 
huge  bones  are  found  of  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the 
hyaena,  and  other  animals  either  alto¬ 
gether  extinct,  or  now  far  removed 
from  modern  France. 

England  was  not  behindhand  in 
making  similar  discoveries.  With  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Evans  leading  the  van 
of  pioneers,  and  carefully  registering 
every  find,  in  a  few  years  the  river- 
valleys  of  England,  from  the  Great 
Ouse  to  the  Axe,  had  revealed  their 
long-hidden  treasure,  proving  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  man  in  our  land  in  times  long, 
long  antecedent  not  merely  to  history, 
but  to  the  existing  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  sea.  We  now 
saw  man  the  contemporary  and  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  animals  which  e.xist  no  more. 
Here  in  England  he  hunted  the  hairy 
elephant  and  the  Irish  elk,  he  shrank 
from  the  hyaena  and  was  gored  by  the 
fierce  rhinoceros.  lie  passed  over  the 
site  of  London,  then  beneath  the  earth  ; 
he  looked  out  from  Portsmouth  Downs, 
but  saw  no  silvery  Solent  and  no  Isle 
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of  Wight ;  he  went  to  Dover,  and 
passed  to  Calais  without  oar  or  sail, 
for  the  strait  was  dry  land.  England 
of  the  past  rose  before  our  minds  as  a 
peninsula,  jutting  into  the  Northern 
Sea,  with  the  southern  part  of  it.  at 
least,  inhabited  by  human  beings  whose 
chief  implements  were  uncouth  tools 
of  stone. 

This  was  the  great  change,  and  it 
gave  us  a  new  idea  of  what  our  race 
WHS  and  what  it  had  done.  We  saw 
man  in  his  beginnings,  a  wild  beast  of 
the  forest,  but  already  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence  conquering  the  more  powerful 
brutes,  and  aiding  his  own  weakness 
by  mechanical  adaptation  from  the 
stores  of  natural  wealth.  We  knew 
what  he  had  become,  and  felt,  surer 
than  seers  could  tell,  that  it  was  by  the 
same  intelligence  working  through 
heart  and  mind  that  in  long  time  he 
had  become  altered  in  body  and  in 
mind,  in  habits  and  in  power.  We  saw 
the  vision  of  Jacob  ;  man  had  wrestled 
with  his  Creator,  and  had  prevailed  ; 
he  had  seen  the  steps  that  rise  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  held  converse 
with  the  spirits  that  were  pavssing  up 
and  down.  An  idea  as  simple  as  it  is 
noble,  yet,  so  hard  is  it  to  conceive 
prolonged  time,  that  people  in  general 
could  hardly  have  had  the  heart  to 
grasp  it,  had  it  not  been  that  other 
lines  of  reasoning  were  leading  them 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  two  forms  of  implement  discov¬ 
ery  of  which  was  fraught  with  such 
consequences  were  as  peculiar  and  as 
novel  as  was  the  fact  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  One  was  a  large  tool,  not  infre¬ 
quently  nine  inches  long ;  it  was 
sharply  pointed  at  one  end  and  very 
thick  at  the  other.  The  second  tool 
was  of  an  oval  shape,  usually  sharpened 
to  an  edge  all  round,  and  rarely  more 
than  six  inches  in  length.  Both  of 
them  were,  as  a  rule,  worked  all  over, 
leaving  none  of  the  origiiial  surfacje. 
The  first  of  the  two,  the  pointed  tool, 
was  what  all  men  love  who  have  a  case 
to  prove — it  was  self-persuasive.  Its 
artificial  character  was  visible  and  un¬ 
deniable,  and  one  important  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made  was  equally 
manifest.  The  heavy,  rounded  butt 
was  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  while  the 
sharp  point  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on 


the  body  or  skull  of  a  human  enemy  or 
captured  beast.  It  was  precisely  the 
weapon  which  sylvan  man  would  re¬ 
quire  when  he  lived  a  wanderer  of  the 
forest,  without  either  domesticated  ani¬ 
mal  or  cultivated  field.  The  oval  im¬ 
plement  had  by  no  means  such  a  tell¬ 
tale  appearance ;  its  working  was 
equally  beyond  dispute  ;  but  it  had  no 
very  distinct  analogue  from  later  weap¬ 
ons  of  stone,  and  its  use  could  only  be 
conjectured.  It  was  probably  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  knife  for  cutting  skins  and 
as  a  scraping  tool  for  cleaning  them, 
besides  for  many  incidental  uses.  The 
two  tools,  pointed  and  oval,  were  found 
of  all  sizes,  as  if  they  had  been  used  by 
all  kinds  of  persons,  men,  vvomen,  and 
children,  for  all  kinds  of  purposes. 
As  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  well,  we 
could  little  tell  what  they  were  not 
used  for.  They  seemed  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  boyhood  of  man,  when 
he  had  but  one  shaping  tool — his  pock¬ 
et-knife  ;  and  who  shall  tell  the  uses 
of  a  boy’s  pocket-knife  ? 

Though  varieties  in  shape  were  few 
and  apparently  accidental — for  it  is  the 
modern  workshop  that  is  full  of  many 
tools — the  workmanship  displayed  in 
the  finer  examples  was  neither  imper¬ 
fect  nor  unskilful  ;  it  was  marked  by 
finish  and  by  symmetry  in  the  forms 
produced.  Such  exanijdes  were  much 
sought  after  (no  longer  a  deux  sous  ; 
hence,  alas  !  a  crop  of  forgers  and  de¬ 
luded  persons),  and  naturally,  as  they 
weie  intrinsically  works  of  art,  and 
were  also  conclusive  evidence  of  work 
with  a  purpose,  which  only  human 
beings  can  produce,  and  this  evidence 
was  at  the  time  essential.  But  there 
was  also  another  class,  formed  from 
stones  which  in  their  natural  state 
closely  resembled  the  shape  required 
for  use  ;  these,  by  a  few  touches  of  the 
hammer- stone,  had  been  altered  into 
the  tools  required.  They  did  not  escape 
the  eye,  and  their  importance  to  the 
story  of  man  did  not  escape  the 
thoughts  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Prest- 
wich,  who  collected  and  carefully  pre¬ 
served  a  number  of  flints  which  showed 
the  least  signs  of  workmanship,  as  well 
as  those  which  showed  the  most. 

The  relative  age  of  river- valley  man 
in  England  was  also  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  discovered.  Three  separate  finds 
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agreed  in  referring  the  implemcntifer- 
ous  epoch  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
extension  of  Arctic  cold  over  Eng¬ 
land.  One  of  them  may  be  shortly 
stated.  Sir  John  Evans  obtained  in 
Sutfolk  an  implement  formed  out  of  a 
boulder  which  the  ice  drift  had  brought 
into  Suffolk  from  the  north  ;  clear 
proof  that  that  implement  was  made 
and  used  after  the  period  when  the 
cold  grasp  of  ice  carried  stones  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  counties 
of  England. 

llow  pleasantly,  in  his  late  address 
at  Toronto,  does  Sir  John  Evans  recall 
the  time,  the  movement,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  advance  in  knowledge  ;  for 
“  all  men,”  we  know  from  Aristotle, 
“  delight  in  obtaining  knowledge, 
only,”  he  adds,  with  a  smile,  “  they 
do  not  push  it  to  an  extreme.”  For 
our  purpose  let  us  define  the  augment 
to  science  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
flint.  It  is  this  :  at  a  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  great  descent  of  Arctic 
conditions  man  was  a  tenant  of  the 
present  river  valleys  of  southern  Eng¬ 
land.  Ue  had  few  tools  of  stone,  but 
they  were  shaped  by  himself  ;  he  took 
up  from  the  ground,  or  even  quarried 
from  the  chalk  (for  he  did  both),  a 
rude  block  of  flint,  and  then  formed 
it,  according  to  his  own  preconceived 
purpose,  into  a  shape  quite  different 
from  the  shape  of  the  natural  block. 
He  had  had  long  experience,  otherwise 
the  difficult  material  would  not  have 
been  worked  with  such  consummate 
skill.  He  was  not  the  rudest  auto-sav¬ 
age,  otherwise  symmetry  would  not 
have  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  handi¬ 
work,  which  had  no  sign  of  prentice 
efforts. 

It  is  the  stage  of  the  perfect  tool. 
Can  the  flint  from  the  earth  carry  us 
no  further  ?  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
the  village  grocer  of  Ightham,  in  Kent, 
thought  that  it  might.  He  had  for  a 
number  of  years  discovered  many  of 
these  perfect  implements  of  the  river- 
valley  or  palaeolithic  type  in  the  gravels 
or  on  the  surface  near  Ightham,  when 
he  was  struck  by  the  following  theory  : 
Evolution  is  a  great  fact ;  it  is  the  law 
under  which  modern  inventions  and 
improvements  advance  ;  it  applies  to 
man’s  physical  frame  and  to  iiis  men¬ 
tal  powers  ;  much  more  must  it  be  ap- 
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plicable  to  his  early  inventions.  The 
river-valley  implement  is  not  a  simple 
thing  ;  the  art  which  it  shows  was  no 
invention  of  a  day  ;  it  must  have  had 
predecessors  and  antecedents.  The 
predecessor  of  a  shaped  stone  would  be 
an  unshaped  stone,  used  as  an  imple¬ 
ment  just  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
picked  up  from  the  ground.  Such  a 
tool  could  not  be  recognized  by  the 
usual  tests,  which  involve  shaping  and 
flaking  all  over  ;  but  it  might  possibly 
be  recognized  by  the  mark-s  at  the 
edge,  where  it  had  been  used  for  scrap¬ 
ing  or  cutting,  and  might  have  a  few 
chips  besides  added  to  give  it  an  edge. 
The  general  shape  of  the  stone,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  as  Nature  made  it,  not 
as  man  made  it ;  he  would  only  have 
left  his  mark  upon  the  edges. 

As  to  this  theory,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  all  who  believe  in  evolu¬ 
tion,  who  are  a  great  majority,  must 
accept  it.  The  Bushman  of  to-day 
still  uses  in  the  construction  of  his  ar¬ 
rows  a  simple  stone  picked  up  from  the 
ground.  Unless  it  was  taken  from  his 
hand  it  could  not  be  recognized  as  a 
tool,  for  the  soft  wood  leaves  no  mark 
on  the  stone.  This  is  the  first  stage, 
which  cannot  manifestly  be  traced  in 
ancient  deposits.  The  second,  or  Har- 
risonian  stage,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  word,  we  may  see  among  us.  A 
country  housemaid,  who  picks  up  a 
piece  of  soft  sandstone  to  scour  her 
doorstep,  is  working  at  this  stage. 
She,  however,  by  polishing  the  stone, 
at  once  takes  an  unauthorized  leap  into 
the  latest  or  neolithic  period.  A  bet¬ 
ter  example  may  be  taken  from  our 
grandfathers,  who  used  in  their  tin¬ 
der-boxes  a  piece  of  flint  picked  from 
the  field  ;  its  edge  was  soon  broken 
and  chipped  by  blows  of  the  steel. 
The  flint  was  then  essentially  of  the 
Ilarrisonian  type.  There  can,  there¬ 
fore,  to  believers  in  evolution,  be  no 
doubt  that  an  epoch  of  this  kind  did 
exist,  and  was  also  extended  for  no  in¬ 
considerable  period.  It  might,  of 
course,  have  existed  and  been  rapidly 
thrown  over  ;  but  this  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable.  This  view  of  the  case  does 
not,  of  course,  necessitate  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  discoveries,  as 
he  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  he 
has  found  traces  of  such  an  epoch  ;  but 
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it  ought  to  obtain  for  them  a  patient 
hearing,  if  not  a  favorable  regard. 

With  this  theory  Mr.  Harrison  went 
perseveringly  to  work  “  during  many 
years,”  like  M.  de  Perthes,  llis  fa¬ 
vorite  hunting-ground  was  the  plateau 
formed  by  the  North  Downs  in  Kent, 
near  the  village  of  Ash,  where  the  sur¬ 
face  deposits  are  undoubtedly  of  great 
age.  The  land  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  from  700  to  500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  not  the  work  of  existing  rivers, 
or  in  connection  with  them.  The  sides 
of  the  plateau  are  torn  away  by  mod¬ 
ern  watercourses,  and  carried  otf  to 
form  the  debris  of  the  river-valley 
period  ;  on  their  flanks,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  Thames,  old  gravel-beds 
are  found  with  the  river-valley  imple¬ 
ments.  The  plateau  is  older  than  this 
denudation,  and  is  covered  with  deeply 
imbrowned  spreads  of  gravel.  From 
these  ancient  drifts  Mr.  Harrison 
formed  his  collection,  and  ere  long  he 
found  that  he  was  not  obtaining  iso¬ 
lated  examples,  but  types  which  were 
frequently  reproduced.  The  fact  that 
many  examples  occurred  showing  the 
same  type  first,  I  believe,  convinced 
him  that  the  series  which  he  was  col¬ 
lecting  was  not  the  work  of  Nature, 
and  could  only  bo  attributed  to  a  hu¬ 
man  hand  and  a  human  design. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  (then  Professor) 
Prestwich  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison’s.  Wo  have  seen  that  in  1800  he 
collected  at  Amiens  the 'flints  which 
showed  least  signs  of  work.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  showed  him  the  stones  which  he 
was  gathering,  and  after  some  time, 
by  no  means  hastily,  he,  or  rather  the 
collection  which  he  had  arranged,  per¬ 
suaded  the  Professor  of  the  truth  of 
his  theory. 

In  1890  Sir  Joseph  laid  before  his 
old  friends  of  the  Oeological  Society 
the  views  which  were  suggested  by  Mr. 
Harrison’s  collection  and  by  the  site 
from  which  it  was  obtained.  He  urged 
that  the  flints  were  implements  used 
and  slightly  chipped  by  man,  and  that 
they  represented  an  earlier  stage  of 
human  life  than  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  England,  both  in  time  and  in 
culture.  Their  great  age  was  proved 
by  their  position  on  the  crest  of  the 
chalk  hills ;  they  had  been  carried 
down  from  the  south  at  a  time  when 


the  chalk  extended  far  further  south¬ 
ward  than  it  now  dues  ;  chalk  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  perhaps 
miles  in  length,  had  been  carried  away 
since  their  deposition.  Beds  contain¬ 
ing  palajolithic  implements  lie  on  the 
present  surface,  which  was  once  cov¬ 
ered  by  these  hundreds  of  feet  of 
wasted  chalk.  The  plateau  drifts, 
therefore,  which  were  laid  down  above 
this  chalk,  before  it  was  wasted  away, 
are  of  an  almost  inconceivably  greater 
age  than  those  which  were  only  laid 
down  after  the  mountain  of  chalk  had 
been  eroded.  The  stupendous  erosion 
of  the  chalk  was  attributed  by  Sir 
Joseph  to  the  influence  of  the  ice  age  ; 
the  flints,  therefore,  which  had  been 
carried  down  before  the  hills  were 
worn  away  were  antecedent  to  the  Arc¬ 
tic  period  of  England.  The  imple¬ 
ments  themselves  he  divided  into 
classes,  and  explained  how  he  thought 
they  had  been  used. 

The  speaker  did  not  carry  all  his 
audience  with  him,  and  although  Mr. 
Harrison  has  convinced  many  persons, 
young  and  old,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject,  since  1890,  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  universally  accepted.  It 
was  at  first  objected  that  the  age  of  his 
specimens  was  quite  uncertain,  since  a 
majority  bad  been  obtained  from  the 
surface.  This  question  was  set  to  rest 
once  for  all  by  digging  two  pits  near 
the  crest  of  the  chalk  ;  the  home  of 
the  flints  in  question  was  found  eight 
feet  from  the  surface.  This  eight  feet 
of  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  rains 
at  the  point  where  they  appeared  on 
the  surface.  1 1  was  also  said  that  mere 
marks  of  use  on  the  edge  could  never 
identify  a  stone  as  genuine  without 
the  usual  hall-marks  of  flaking.  Na¬ 
ture  might  make  the  same  slight  chip¬ 
ping  or  touchings  on  the  edge.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  was  said  that  the  implements 
were  so  blunt  that  they  could  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose.  Natural  influ¬ 
ences  do  chip  the  edges  of  flints.  Silex 
Bay,  under  Flamborough  Head,  where 
tabular  flints  have  been  dislodged  from 
the  chalk  and  rolled  for  ages  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  bay,  is  a  workshop  of 
Nature  where  a  lesson  may  be  learnt. 
Flints  there  are  found  chipped  or 
broken  all  round  the  edge,  but  very 
irregularly— there  is  no  look  of  pur- 
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pose  about  the  result ;  four  consecu¬ 
tive  strokes  are  never  the  same.  Again, 
Nature  always  knocks  off  prominent 
ends  and  smooths  them  ;  Nature  does 
not  work  out  a  curve  in  the  side  of  a 
flint  and  leave  the  ends  which  contain 
it  untouched.  These  are  features  in 
many  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  types,  and 
considerations  of  this  kind  have  long 
convinced  the  writer  that  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  type-forms  were  not  produced  by 
Nature,  but  by  man. 

The  objection  that  they  could  be 
used  for  nothing  seems  very  fatal,  but 
is  in  reality  a  good  cause  to  consider 
them  authentic.  This  is  no  case 
where  an  antiquary  should  expect  one 
of  those  beautiful  finds  which  he  ob¬ 
tains  perhaps  too  often.  We  are  on 
the  traces  of  the  Bushman,  not  the 
civilized  man  of  past  ages,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  expect'  that  his  tools  will 
more  or  less  represent  himself  and  be 
blunt  and  dull  ;  they  will  certainly  be 
without  the  attractions  of  art.  The 
place  claimed  for  them  in  human  prog¬ 
ress  asks  that  this  should  be  their 
character.  It  is  true  that  the  absence 
of  sharp  flakes  is  astonishing  ;  but  it 
is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  flints 
are  altogether  unlike  those  which  were 
used  in  later  times  ;  some  of  them 
closely  resemble  in  shape  the  pointed 
and  oval  types  of  later  date,  while  the 
others  were  not  unfitted  for  scraping, 
cutting,  piercing  a  hole,  or  giving  a 
round  shape  to  a  club,  and  do  find 
close  analogues  in  exceptional  but  un¬ 
doubted  tools  of  later  times.  Poor 
tools,  perhaps  ;  but  they  were  poor 
men,  who  lived  ages  before  the  knock- 
kneed,  low-browed,  chinless  race  of 
Neanderthal  and  Spy.  To  expect  per¬ 
fect  implements  from  such  men  is 
surely  to  repeat  the  myth  of  the  early 
perfection  of  mankind. 

At  this  point  the  writer  must  call 
“  Peccavi,”  and  confess  that  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  he  has  given  to  these 
ancient  relics  a  simplicity  of  exposition 
which  they  cannot  claim.  Were  they 
found  absolutely  alone  in  these  old 
gravels  a  solution  of  their  story  would 
have  been  easy.  Here,  we  should  have 
said,  in  these  primaeval  river-courses 
lie  vestiges  of  the  oldest  of  races,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  palaeolithic  tribes,  who 
lived  for  ages  after  them  in  our  land. 


These  were  a  weaker  race  and  more 
feebly  armed  ;  the  river-valley  tribes, 
stronger  men  with  stronger  weapons, 
effaced  from  the  earth  this  stock  of 
humble  aborigines.  Unfortunately  the 
antiquary  has  not  always  an  easy  time, 
and  in  this  case  the  record  is  not  self¬ 
interpreting.  The  humbler  imple¬ 
ments  do  not  occur  alone,  for  iii  the 
same  gravels  are  found,  though  rarely, 
some  deeply  colored  implements,  or 
much  worn  and  rolled  fragments  of 
shaped  implements  of  the  later  river- 
valley  type.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
record  tells  us,  both  types  of  tool  were 
in  use  at  the  same  time,  although  the 
humbler  predominated. 

These  worn  and  battered  fragments, 
as  they  are  among  the  most  ancient, 
are  also  among  the  most  striking  relics 
of  man’s  handiwork  ever  found  on  our 
island.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  him¬ 
self.  On  the  summit  of  the  chalk  hills, 
on  a  flat  plateau,  are  found  broken  im¬ 
plements  so  worn  by  natural  agencies 
that  their  working  can  hardly  be  rec¬ 
ognized  ;  they  are  almost  reduced  to 
rounded  pebbles,  and  find  an  analogue 
only  in  those  sea-beaten  implements 
which  have  fallen  from  Barton  Cliff, 
in  Hampshire,  and  have  tossed  for 
years  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
These  fragments  tell  us  of  a  similar 
action  taking  place  on  the  level  and 
silent  down,  and  though  their  pres¬ 
ence  disturbs  a  simple  theory,  it  also, 
as  their  authenticity  is  unimpeachable, 
removes  every  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  man  in  England  during  the  remote 
period  which  we  have  claimed  for  him. 

The  archaeologist  has  in  this  diffi¬ 
culty  three  alternatives :  either  the 
humbler  implements  are  not  authentic, 
the  solution  of  Sir  John  Evans  ;  or 
the  beds  have  become  mixed — so  that 
tools  of  different  ages  are  found  side 
by  side  ;  or  the  humbler  and  the  nobler 
types  were  used  simultaneously.  For 
reasons  already  given  the  writer  cannot 
adopt  the  first  alternative  ;  the  second 
would  have  been  most  jdausible,  had 
the  finds  been  made  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Undoubtedly,  on  the  surface  so. 
much  earth  has  been  carried  away  by 
rain  that  solider  portions  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  ages  are  found  together.  But  in 
the  pit  excavations,  18  feet  deep,  some 
of  these  rolled,  shaped  stones  have  been 
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found.  It  is  difficult  (o  think  that  a 
theory  of  mixture  of  beds  can  apply 
to  remains  found  so  deep  in  the 
earth. 

The  writer  therefore  adopts  the  third 
alternative,  to  which  he  is  also  led  by 
his  solution  of  a  second  difficulty.  He 
does  not  believe  that  all  the  humbler 
implements  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  collec¬ 
tion  are  of  quite  the  same  age.  He 
agrees  in  this  point  with  Mr.  Worth¬ 
ington  Smith,  who,  in  his  excellent 
work,  Man,  the  Primeval  Savage,  gives 
his  opinion  that  some  of  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  implements  are  of  a  later  age 
than  others.  The  writer  further  be¬ 
lieves  that  as  our  river-valley  deposits 
are  more  thoroughly  examined,  and  by 
skilled  observers,  it  will  be  found  that 
implements  of  the  Harrisonian  type 
are  present  in  small  numbers,  and 
gradually  die  away.  The  solution, 
therefore,  which  he  would  offer  is  this. 
The  gravel-beds  of  the  North  Downs, 
explored  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  con¬ 
tain  the  earliest  relics  of  human  life  as 
yet  won  from  our  soil.  Man  used  two 
types  of  tool,  one  advanced,  the  other 
rude.  Just  as  the  advanced  tool  points 
us  to  the  future,  when  it  became  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  tool  used  by  man,  so 
the  rude  tool  points  us  back  to  a  still 
remoter  past,  when  it  was  the  only  tool 
or  weapon  used  by  man.  Go  back  as 
far  as  we  can,  we  are  pointed  to  a  still 
further  beyond  “  in  the  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time.”  If  these  views 
are  true,  that  in  the  earliest  period 
when  flint  appears  as  the  aid  of  man  it 
appears  as  a  survival  from  an  earlier 
and  less-developed  time,  a  strange  sim¬ 
ilarity  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  its  last 
appearances.  Professor  Flinders  Pe¬ 
trie,  in  one  of  his  many  discoveries, 
has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  time 
when  the  long  reign  of  flint  came  to  a 
close  in  Egypt.  It  was  in  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  ;  men  were  acquainted  with 
copper  and  bronze  ;  they  shaped  pot¬ 
tery  on  the  wheel  in  beautiful  forms 
and  painted  it  in  beautiful  colors  ;  they 
carved  ivory  in  forms  of  deeply  sugges¬ 
tive  meaning — yet  still  the  flint  knife, 
exquisitely  worked,  was  used  in  the 
service  of  religion,  and  was  laid  in 
time-honored  custom  in  the  tomb  be¬ 
side  the  dead  ;  still  the  flint  saw  was 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  3. 


used  in  the  household,  the  flint  reap¬ 
ing-hook  in  the  field,  and  the  flint  toy 
in  the  nursery.  So  the  use  of  flint,  a 
long  and  tried  institution,  died  hard  ; 
men  clung  out  of  affection  to  the  old 
servant  who  was  past  his  work. 

To  take  a  last  review  from  the* pleas¬ 
ant  hills  of  Kent,  where  the  northeast 
wind  blows  free  about  the  temples, 
what  is  our  position  ?  We  find  man 
living  in  our  country  at  a  very  remote 
age,  when  the  North  Downs  stood 
higher  and  extended  far  to  the  south. 
So  far  all  are  agreed — a  word  of  happy 
omen.  Many  of  us— an  increasing 
number,  I  think — accept  the  lower  or 
Harrisonian  type  of  implement,  and 
believe  that  the  stage  of  human  life,  of 
which  we  have  relics  beneath  our  feet, 
was,  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  remains,  not  merely  a  lowly 
stage,  but  the  most  lowly  which  we  are 
able  to  retrace  by  aid  of  implements  of 
flint.  Should  the  reader  ask  if  these 
discoveries  lead  us  back  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  human  life,  the  reply  musk 
be,  ‘‘  Certainly  not.”  No  one,  to  the 
writer’s  knowledge,  has  ever  dreamt  of 
asking  that  the  hills  of  Kent  should  be 
considered  the  cradle  of  mankind. 
Men  probably  traversed  the  earth  far 
and  wide  before  they  had  stone  weapons 
or  tools  at  all,  and  certainly  man  had 
come  a  long  pilgrimage  before  he  set¬ 
tled  on  the  Kentish  Downs.  His  be¬ 
ginnings  are  not  to  be  sought  in  hi^ 
implements,  but  in  remains  of  his  own, 
framework,  and  in  lands  that  harmo¬ 
nize  more  with  his  racial  affinities.  To 
claim  that  the  earliest  form  of  tool  as 
yet  discovered  on  English  soil  appears 
in  certain  very  ancient  drifts  of  the 
Kentish  Downs  is  a  different  thing 
from  asking  that  the  Kentish  Downs 
should  be  considered  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race.  We  do  contend  that 
Mr.  Harrison’s  labors  hare  brought 
into  our  view  a  hitherto  unrecognized 
stage  of  human  progress,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  that  stage.  Reason  per¬ 
suades  us  that  such  a  period  did  exist, 
and  in  all  probability  was  prolonged,' 
and  also  tliat  it  is  the  earliest  stage  to 
which  we  can  follow  our  ancestors  by 
aid  of  their  handiwork.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  relics  in  question  es¬ 
caped  observation  for  twenty  years,  or 
that  their  authenticity  has  been  dis- 
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pnted.  The  point  is  a  difficult  one  to  not  been  for  the  patience  and  perse- 
prove  in  fact,  even  though  allowed  in  verance  with  which  it  has  been  col- 
theory  ;  and  the  evidence  would  not  lected  by  the  labor  of  many  years. — 
have  been,  as  it  is,  convincing,  had  it  Longman's  Magazine. 
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The  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
China  during  her  war  with  Japan 
turned  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the 
probable  early  partition  of  China  be¬ 
tween  European  Powers.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1894,  the  Russian  journal  the  No- 
vosti,  in  a  remarkable  article  on  the 
war,  advised  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  to  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  the  partition  of 
China  by  joint  occupation,  and  urged 
that  such  an  undertaking  would  be 
comparable  to  the  conquest  of  America 
or  the  division  of  Africa,  and  would 
render  an  immense  service  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  large.  It  further  contended 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  Europe  to  tol¬ 
erate  further  the  pillage  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  Europeans,  the  massacre  of 
missionaries,  and  the  violation  of  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  The  German  press 
at  once  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  in 
the  following  month  Prince  Bismarck’s 
organ  in  the  capital,  the  Berliner 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  contended  that, 
in  the  final  settlement,  Germany  must 
be  reckoned  with,  because  her  interests 
in  China  were  of  all  European  Pow¬ 
ers  second  only  to  those  of  England. 
France,  Russia,  and  England  were 
competing  for  preponderance,  and  it 
was  Germany’s  duty  not  to  lag  behind. 
The  journal  went  on  to  declare  that 

the  German  empire  must  be  either  a  world 
empire  or  a  second  class  Power.  But  to  as¬ 
sert  itself  as  a  world  empire  it  must  resolutely 
act  upon  this  fundamental  principle,  that  no 
further  distribution  of  territory  among  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  can  be  allowed  to  take  place 
anywhere  without  such  compensation  for 
Germany  as  shall  maintain  the  existing  bal¬ 
ance  of  power. 

The  following  year  an  opportunity 
arose  similar  to  that  of  which  Germany 
is  now  taking  advantage.  After  the 
close  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  nu¬ 
merous  attacks  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  China  upon  foreign  missions. 


their  stations  were  burnt,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  massacred  and  ill-treat¬ 
ed.  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  all  took  separate  ac¬ 
tion,  demanding  redress  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  rioters  and  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  district  officials.  A  British 
fleet  was  sent  into  the  Yangtsi,  and 
German  ships  were  despatched  to  Swa- 
tau  to  enforce  the  demands  made  by 
their  Government.  China,  as  usual, 
at  once  gave  into  fear  of  reprisals.  In 
the  mean  time  the  German  press  and 
commercial  community  were  in  a  fer¬ 
ment,  and  insisted  that  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  territorial  acquisition  by  Ger¬ 
many  should  not  be  lost.  The  Alt- 
deutsche  Association  addressed  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  take  steps  to  obtain  in  Chi¬ 
nese  waters  either  a  harbor  or  a  group 
of  islands,  and  suggested  the  Ciiusan 
Islands,  which  China  has  bound  her¬ 
self  to  part  with  to  no  Power  but  us. 
This  course  was  to  be  taken  “  without 
any  consideration  for  the  ill-will  of 
other  Powers  and  they  pointed  out 
that  a  Bremen  merchant  settled  in 
Shanghai  had  recently  urged  that,  “  if 
Germany  does  not  take  Shanghai,  Ger¬ 
man  trade  in  Eastern  Asia  has  no 
future.” 

The  storm  passed  over,  through 
China  conceding  the  demand  of  the 
Powers  in  full.  So  matters  stood  un¬ 
til  about  a  year  ago,  when  German 
writers  and  German  firms  interested  in 
the  trade  of  the  Far  East  once  more 
took  up  the  question  and  adumbrated 
Germany’s  share  of  the  spoil  as  the 
slice  of  China  lying  between  the  two 
great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hwang  Ho 
and  the  Yangtsi  Kiang.  The  subse¬ 
quent  concessions  made  by  China  to 
Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  Russia’s 
growing  power  in  Corea,  kept  the 
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mouth  of  Germany  watering,  while 
they  afforded  grounds  for  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Russian  policy  in  Asia, 
if  ever  carried  to  fulfilment,  would 
leave  no  room  for  Germany  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  Prince  Oukh- 
tomsky,  the  personal  friend  of  the 
Tsar,  had  laid  stress  upon  the  “  in¬ 
herent  union  and  gradual  confluence 
of  Russia  with  the  East and  about 
the  same  time  the  Russian  General 
Komaroff  declared,  in  the  Sviet,  that 
“  the  East,  with  all  its  countries,  as 
China,  Beloochistan,  and  even  India, 
are,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Russian  people.”  What¬ 
ever  the  will  of  Providence  may  be, 
Germany  considered  she  had  no  time 
to  lose.  Russia  was  negotiating  with 
China  for  the  concession  of  Kiao-chau 
Bay,  a  harbor  in  the  very  territory  that 
Germany  desired  to  annex.  Possession 
would  be  nine-tenths  of  the  law — 
hence  the  present  situation.  As  to  the 
Russian  fleet  wintering  at  Port  Arthur 
— unless  that  port  is  ceded  to  Russia 
by  China,  I  fail  1o  see  that  its  doing  so 
would  be  any  grievance  to  us  ;  for  un¬ 
der  Article  52  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty  of  1»58,  our  ships  of  war  have 
the  right  to  visit  all  ports  in  China 
and  to  “  receive  every  facility  for  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  procuring  wa¬ 
ter,  and,  if  occasion  require,  for  mak¬ 
ing  repairs.”  Port  Arthur  would  thus 
be  as  open  to  our  men-of-war  as  to  the 
Russian  fleet. 

The  question  now  is,  what  should 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  ?  Are  we  to  take 
warning  from  the  past,  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  safeguard  our  inter¬ 
ests,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  the  future  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  press  and  indicated  by  the  action 
of  those  rival  manufacturing  nations 
who  would  oust  us  from  the  great 
markets  of  the  East?  Any  thinking 
man  who  has  studied  the  question 
must  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  the  present  situation  iu  China 
and  that  of  our  hinterland  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  before  it  was  lost  to  us 
by  the  action  of  Germany  and  France. 
Let  us  consider  what  the  Duke  of  Dev¬ 
onshire  had  to  say  on  the  latter  subject 
when  addressing  the  Liverpool  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Colonial  Pre¬ 


miers  last  June.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  lamented  over  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  to  our  interests  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  of  the  shortsight¬ 
ed  policy  instituted  by  a  parliamentary 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  in  1865.  The  resolutions  passed 
by  that  Committee  were  to  the  effect 
that  all  extension  of  territory  by  this 
country  in  that  part  of  the  world  was 
inexpedient,  and  that  the  object  of  our 
policy  should  be  to  encourage  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  exercise  of  the  qualities 
which  should  render  it  possible  to 
transfer  to  them  the  administration  of 
the  Government  of  those  districts,  with 
a  view  of  our  ultimate  withdrawal  from 
all  of  them.  Ever  since  then  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  our  Colonial  Office  had  been 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  those  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  con¬ 
fessed  that. 

Optimists  as  we  were  who  sat  upon  that  Com¬ 
mittee.  we  imagined  that  the  only  alternatives 
were  British  or  native  self-government.  It 
did  not  occur  to  ourselves  that  there  were 
other  nations  in  the  field  who — with  no  senti¬ 
mental  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  the  black 
races,  or  for  promoting  self-government 
among  the  natives  of  West  Africa,  but  with 
a  very  strong  zeal  and  desire  to  shut  nut  our 
commerce  and  to  keep  the  commerce  of  large 
portions  of  that  country  in  their  own  hands 
—might  take  the  place  which  we  were  so 
ready  to  abandon.  And  now,  and  perhaps 
too  late,  we  have  discovered  the  possible  fu¬ 
ture  value  of  the  trade,  and  we  find  ourselves 
on  every  side  shut  in,  hemmed  in,  by  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  other  nations,  and  exposed, 
if  not  to  attack,  at  all  events  to  interference, 
if  we  seek  to  develop  our  trade  in  those  re¬ 
gions. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  second 
Anglo-Chinese  war,  in  1860,  we  have 
been  intent  upon  imbuing  China  with 
Western  notions  and  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  endeavoring  to  teach  her 
“  to  stand  upon  her  feet  and  play  the 
game,”  but  all  in  vain.  She  has  re¬ 
paid  us  by  trampling  upon  our  treaties 
and  doing  her  utmost  to  kill  our  trade. 
Lord  Elgin,  who  negotiated  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  treaties  of  1858  and  1860,  has 
put  it  on  record  that  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  “  yielded  nothing  to  reason, 
but  everything  to  fear.”  Such  has 
been  the  subsequent  experience  of 
every  one  of  our  Ministers  at  Pekin. 
We  have  been  ploughing  the  sand  in 
China  as  we  did  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  Foreign  nations  have  gath- 
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ered  around  that  empire  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  prey  upon  it,  as  they  have 
preyed  upon  our  African  hinterland. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
our  former  mishaps.  VVith  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  as  her  creditors, 
the  bankruptcy  of  China  must  lead  to 
disruption,  and  we  have  been  warned 
by  our  Consul  at  Shanghai,  in  his  Re¬ 
port  for  1895,  that  if  China  is  tempted 
by  her  monetary  difficulties  “  to  tighten 
the  existing  fetters  on  trade,  it  can  but 
lead  to  bankruptcy.”  China  has  given 
way  to  that  temptation  in  every  part 
of  the  empire.  If  we  wish  to  save  her 
from  bankruptcy  and  consequent  dis¬ 
ruption,  we  should  give  up  parleying 
with  her  Government  and  insist  that 
the  whole  country  shall  be  thrown  open 
to  trade,  and  its  rivers  to  steam  navi¬ 
gation,  and  that  no  taxes  or  squeezes 
shall  be  levied  upon  trade  except  at 
the  ports  of  entrance  to  and  exit  from 
the  country,  and  then  only  such  as  are 
sanctioned  by  our  treaties.  Trade 
would  then  rapidly  increase,  and  the 
increased  revenue  derived  from  it 
would  enable  her  to  meet  her  obliga¬ 
tions,  develop  her  resources,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  her  defence  by  land  and  by 
sea. 

At  the  best,  however,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  affair  to  bolster  up  such  a  rot¬ 
ten  and  stupid  Government  as  that  of 
China.  In  collision  with  a  European 
Power,  China,  thus  governed,  would 
be  as  an  earthen  pot  to  one  of  iron. 
If  it  had  the  honesty,  foresight,  and 
go-aheadness  of  that  of  Japan,  which 
has  absorbed  and  applied  Western 
knowledge  and  ideas  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  rapidity  and  practical  success, 
matters  would  be  more  hopeful.  China, 
moreover,  is  rotten  at  the  core,  per¬ 
meated  through  and  through  by  secret 
societies,  bent  upon  overturning  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  With  this  object  in 
view,  these  societies  are  constantly 
fomenting  rebellions  both  in  the  in¬ 
terior  and  on  the  coast.  A  few  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  the  Ko  Lao  Hui  raised  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  Hunan  and  circulated  a 
bogus  prophecy  of  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the 
division  of  China  into  three  kingdoms. 
The  prophecy  was  handed  from  hand 
to  hand  and  copied  as  it  went.  Some 


particulars  were  given  of  this  and  other 
secret  societies  in  China  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Balfour  in  bis  address  to  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Geographical  Society  in  1891. 

From  his  account  it  appears  that  the 
Ko  Lao  Hui,  or  Society  of  the  Elder 
Brother — which  is  a  resuscitation  of 
the  Hung  League  which  overthrew  the 
Mongol  dynasty  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury — is  the  most  aggressively  anti- 
foreign  confederation  in  the  empire. 
It  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  malcon¬ 
tents,  rowdies,  persons  hopelessly,  in 
debt,  and  desperadoes  generally,  and 
flourishes  most  strongly  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Hunan,  Honan,  and  Anhui, 
where  all  the  braves  belong  to  it.  It 
is  said  to  have  numbered  at  least  one 
Viceroy  and  two  provincial  Governors 
in  its  ranks.  It  binds  its  members  to¬ 
gether  against  all  foreign  usurpers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reigning  family.  Their 
watchword  is  “  China  for  the  Chinese,” 
or,  as  they  themselves  express  it,  ”  The 
Glories  of  the  Tang  dynasty,”  a  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  China  a.d.  620-907.  All 
strangers,  of  whatever  nationality  or 
sect,  be  they  Tartars,  Southerners,  or 
Western  Chinamen,  alike  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  hate.  They  represent  the 
old  exclusive  pure-blood  race  of  the 
Hans,  and  look  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  distant  provinces,  such  as 
Kuangtung,  with  jealousy  almost  as 
fierce  as  that  with  which  they  regard 
the  Manchu  dynasty  itself.  Owing  to 
the  small  pay  of  the  Chinese  soldiery, 
they  are  recruited  from  the  dregs  of 
the  population,  and  it  is  a  disturbing 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  this  confederacy 
consists  of  soldiers  and  disbanded 
braves  and  their  families. 

Another  celebrated  secret  society  is 
known  as  the  San  Ho  Hui  or  Triad 
Society,  and  as  the  Tien  Ti  Hui,  or 
Heaven-and-Earth  Society,  seemingly 
a  branch  of  the  Freemasons  that  has 
assumed  a  political  character  with  the 
intention  of  upsetting  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  It  was  this  society  which 
associated  themselves  with  the  Tai- 
pings,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  word 
“  Tai  ping”  originated  from  that  of 
their  lodges,  which  were  called  ‘‘  Tai- 
ping  Ti”  or  “  Land  where  all  are 
equal.”  Anyhow,  it  was  the  Triad  So¬ 
ciety  which  stormed  Shanghai  during 
the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  and  it  is  the 
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same  society  which  is  now  terrorizing 
southeastern  China,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  of  our  con¬ 
sul  at  Pakhoi’s  report  on  the  trade  of 
that  port  for  189G  : 

Tbe  four  lower  prefectures— viz.,  those  of 
Lienchou,  Kaochou,  Leichou,  anil  tlie  island 
of  Hainan— are  proverbial  in  this  province 
for  their  lawlessness  and  turbulence.  I  do 
not  know  with  what  justice  this  applies  to 
Hainan,  but  on  the  ‘  marclies  ’  of  tlie  Kaochou 
and  Leichou  prefectures  small  so-(;alled  re¬ 
bellions  would  seem  to  be  endemic.  They 
are  generally  ascribed  by  tlie  Chinese  here  to 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  Triad 
Society,  which  is  probably  true  in  the  main, 
but  1  believe  that  the  said  society  in  this  re¬ 
gion  is  purely  an  association  of  dacoits,  living 
by  blackmail  enforced  by  occasional  outrages 
— termed  rebellions  when,  as  usually  happen.s, 
the  soldiers  sent  to  suppress  them  are  routed 
or  killed — and  devoid  of  any  political  aims. 


Even  the  local  guild  of  “gentry”  at 
Pakhoi,  which  is  supposed  to  keep  or¬ 
der  among  the  Chinese,  had  lately  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  by  annexing  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  camphor  sent  down 
by  a  respectable  native  dealer,  and 
holding  it  to  ransom.  Piracy  is  said 
to  be  in  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  a 
glance  through  the  consul’s  diary 
shows  “  a  monotonous  record  of  petty 
coast  raids,  hoverings  of  pirate  junks 
— which  still  terrorize  the  neighboring 
coastline — and  robberies  of  every  de¬ 
gree  of  dignity,  from  the  sacking  of 
the  large  pawnshops  to  the  plunder  of 
a  returned  emigrant  from  the  Straits 
or  Sumatra.”  Not  only  are  quietly 
disposed  people  robbed  of  their  money 
and  goods,  but  their  children  are  kid¬ 
napped  to  feed  “  the  slave  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  Pakhoi  and  Hong¬ 
kong,”  the  point  of  transhipment  for 
Canton.  If  the  Manchu  dynasty  can¬ 
not  defend  its  subjects  from  such  out¬ 
rages,  it  has  no  claim  to  the  loyalty  of 
its  subjects,  and  has  no  right  to  exist. 
Moreover,  to  allow  the  region  directly 
neighboring  Tongking  to  be  infested 
by  pirates  and  brigands  is  to  invite  re¬ 
monstrance,  and,  failing  substantial 
and  probably  extortionate  redress,  ulti¬ 
mately  annexation. 

In  another  report,  that  on  the  trade 
of  Canton  for  1895,  we  find  that  part 
of  China  in  much  the  same  condition. 
According  to  our  consul  at  that  treaty 
port — 


Tlie  utter  collapse  of  China  in  tbe  war  with 
Japan  came  home  slowly  to  the  southern 
Chinese,  but  tbe  pressure  on  the  people  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  war  expenses  and  indemnity 
caused  much  discontent,  which  showed  itself 
in  numerous  local  risings  and  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  boldness  of  gang  robberies  in  Can¬ 
ton  and  its  suburbs.  In  October  a  serious 
plot  to  seize  the  city  was  discovered,  but  its 
failure  was  due  more  to  the  ineptitude  of  its 
organizers  than  to  the  vigor  of  the  local  au¬ 
thorities.  The  ringleaders  escaped  abroad, 
and  are  still  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the 
Viceroy  and  his  advisers.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  as  educated  Chinese  visit  foreign 
countries  in  increasing  numbers,  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  works  bearing  on  government  become 
more  widely  read,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  their  native  country  is  grow¬ 
ing  among  the  southern  Chinese,  and,  if  no 
attempt  at  reform  is  made,  may  result  in  a 
serious  insurrection. 

It  is  well  known,  for  it  has  been 
often  avowed  by  French  colonial  offi¬ 
cials  and  writers,  that  France  desired 
to  annex  Tongking  not  for  its  intrinsic 
wealth,  but  in  order  to  gain  a  base  for 
the  future  absorption  of  southern 
China  in  its  Indo-Chinese  empire,  as 
opportunity,  caused  by  the  break-up 
of  the  Manchu  empire,  might  arise. 
Riviere,  who  brought  on  the  Franco- 
Chinese  war  of  1882-85  by  his  attack 
on  Hanoi,  and  met  his  death  there, 
had  strongly  urged  that  China’s  south¬ 
ern  provinces  should  be  annexed  at  the 
same  time  as  Tongking.  Southern 
China,  however,  proved  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.  The  conquest  of  Tongking 
cost  France  30,000  men  and  over  a 
milliard  of  francs,  and  even  after  the 
French  force  had  been  brought  up  to 
40,000  men  it  suffered  a  serious  defeat 
before  the  final  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  and  had  then  only  arrived  at 
the  frontier  of  China  proper.  The 
southern  Chinese  proved  themselves 
men  of  mettle,  and  certainly  showed 
themselves  far  more  tenacious  and  war¬ 
like  than  the  Manchu  troops  and  ill- 
affected  Hunan  braves  did  in  their  con¬ 
tests  with  the  Japanese.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  probability  of  the  French  again  at¬ 
tacking  the  southern  Chinese  by  land, 
unless  egged  on  by  German  or  Russian 
action  in  the  country  more  to  the 
north,  or  until  China  is  weakened  by 
a  serious  rebellion.  France  may  be 
expected  to  bide  her  time  till  then,  or 
else,  outraged  by  further  attacks  upon 
her  missionaries,  she  may  attempt  to 
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obtain  her  ends  by  threats,  or  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  Chinese  seaports,  as  she 
did  in  her  last  war  with  China.  But 
probabilities  are  more  or  less  unreli¬ 
able  when  considering  what  a  volatile 
nation  like  the  French  may  do. 

We  have  seen  that  China  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  disruption  both  from  within 
and  from  without,  and  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  of  her  more  and  less 
peaceful  subjects  is  largely  due  to  the 
increased  taxation  on  trade — that  is, 
on  the  food,  clothing,  and  few  luxuries 
of  the  people,  and  what  they  manufac¬ 
ture  and  produce  for  export.  Owing 
to  the  present  multiplication  of  tax- 
stations,  and  the  squeezes  and  pecula¬ 
tion  of  the  horde  of  tax-gatherers,  not 
one-third  of  what  is  wrung  out  of  the 
people  enters  the  treasury.  Therefore 
every  increase  of  taxation  means  squeez¬ 
ing  thrice  its  amount  out  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Manchu  dynasty  has  never 
been  popular,  but  as  long  as  the  main 
body  of  the  Chinese  are  not  oppressed 
or  unduly  interfered  with,  they  care 
very  little  who  rules  them,  though 
broken  men  and  the  dregs  of  society 
from  which  the  soldiery  are  drawn 
look  forward  to  eras  of  lawlessness  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  law-abiding  population. 
Mr.  Consul  Oxenham,  in  describing 
the  peasantry  in  his  report  on  the  trade 
of  Chin'kiang  for  1887,  after  stating 
that  the  Chinese  peasant  farmer  pays  a 
rent  averaging  28s.  an  acre,  went  on  to 
say : 

He  is  contented,  cheerful,  and  courteous, 
and  lavishes  his  attention  and  money  upon 
his  fields,  where  you  see  the  results  of  neat¬ 
ness,  care,  industry,  and  thrift.  The  garden¬ 
like  neatness  of  the  cultivation,  the  unceasing 
labor,  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of 
the  land,  caused  chiefiy  by  laborious  manur¬ 
ing,  and  the  excellence  of  the  crops,  bear 
testimony  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  cheerfulness  and  courtesy  prove 
their  content,  though  their  clothes,  houses, 
and  implements  are,  to  our  ideas,  dirty,  mean, 
and  rude.  These  defects  are  things  which 
railways  and  increased  trade  will  remedy. 

The  ^reat  majority  of  the  population 
of  China  is  of  this  class,  living  closely 
up  to  their  means  and  having  little  to 
spare.  Extra  taxation  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  extremely  burdensome  to 
them,  and  if  raised  to  an  excessive  ex¬ 
tent  must  turn  their  comparative  com¬ 


fort  into  indigence,  and  their  content 
into  dissatisfaction.  Men  thus  ren¬ 
dered  hopeless  and  malcontent  are  nat¬ 
urally  apt  to  throw  their  lot  in  with 
and  strengthen  the  disloyal  secret  so¬ 
cieties.  In  northeastern  Yunnan  the 
people  are  said  to  present  a  poverty- 
stricken  appearance,  being  half  naked 
or  in  rags  ;  but  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Consul  Bourne,  “  is  really  merely  a 
matter  of  clothes — that  is,  of  cotton.” 
The  district  lies  about  equidistant  be¬ 
tween  the  cotton-growing  lands  of 
Burma  and  of  the  Lower  Yangisi,  and 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  the  heavy  dues 
levied  at  numerous  stations  on  the 
routes  leading  from  the  cotton  fields 
to  the  district  and  at  the  termini,  so 
enhances  the  price  of  cotton  and  other 
goods  as  to  render  their  purchase  prac¬ 
tically  prohibitive  to  the  people.  Be¬ 
fore  the  mines  were  stopped  at  the  time 
of  the  Mahommedan  and  Miao-tzu  re¬ 
bellions,  the  people  of  this  region 
chiefly  flourished  on  the  profits  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  brass  mining,  and  their  pres¬ 
ent  indigence  dates  from  the  closure  of 
the  mines.  When  passing  through 
this  district  in  1885,  Mr.  Bourne  was 
over  and  over  again  invited  by  the  na¬ 
tives  to  open  works,  and  he  remarked 
in  his  account  of  his  journey  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  would  doubt¬ 
less  improve  there,  as  in  Chao-tung  Fu 
on  the  northwest,  when  the  mines  are 
worked  again.  Mining  throughout 
China  has  up  to  now  been  merely  sur¬ 
face  work,  and  that  empire  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  wealthier  in  minerals 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  the 
same  area.  If  mining  were  encour¬ 
aged,  as  it  should  be,  aud  undertaken 
with  European  skill  and  appliances, 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  would  be 
greatly  increased.  With  regard  to  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  empire,  our  con¬ 
sul  at  Shanghai,  in  his  report  for  1895, 
has  assured  us  that 

China  is  a  country  of  vast  potential  wealth, 
but  of  very  little  realized  wealth.  She  has 
little  gold  or  silver  to  give  in  exchange,  but 
she  has  a  most  fertile  soil,  a  benign  climate, 
and  a  hard  working  and  frugal  population. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  world  desires  which 
she  cannot  produce  in  abundance.  Her 
power  to  purchase  depends  entirely  ujwn  her 
ability  to  bring  her  produce  to  market.  This 
again  depends  upon  the  facilities  which  Gov- 
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ernment  gives  for  internal  transit — that  is  to 
say,  by  removal  of  all  existing  fetters,  and  by 
opening  up  roads,  deepening  and  preserving 
waterways,  and  above  all  by  the  introduction 
of  railways. 

Under  onr  treaties  with  Cliina  we 
secured  the  right  to  import  goods  into 
China  at  certain  ports  on  payment  of 
a  taritf  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  to  export  goods  from  the  same 
ports  on  payment  of  the  same  duty. 
It  was  likewise  agreed  that  British  im- 
])ort8  having  paid  the  tariff  duties 
should  be  conveyed  into  the  interior 
free  of  all  further  charges,  except  a 
transit  duty  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
tariff  duty.  And  it  was  agreed  that 
native  produce  carried  from  an  inland 
centre  to  a  point  of  shipment,  if  bona 
fide  intended  for  shipment  to  a  foreign 
port,  might  be  certificated  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  subject  interested,  and  exempted 
by  payment  of  the  half-duty  from  all 
charges  demanded  upon  it  en  route. 
And  it  was  agreed  that,  so  far  as  im¬ 
ports  are  concerned,  the  nationality  of 
the  person  possessing  and  carrying 
these  is  immaterial.  According  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock’s  dictum  in  1868, 
when  Minister  at  Pekin  : 

China  has  by  her  treaties  foregone  all  fur- 
ther  right  of  taxation  on  whatever  can  be 
sliow'ii  to  constitute  the  foreign  trade,  import 
or  export. 

Two  years  later,  as  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  the  Shanghai  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  under  instruc¬ 
tions,  he  entirely  repudiated  his  former 
dictum,  and  informed  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that,  so  soon 
as  the  goods  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  importer — which 
they  do  as  a  rule  at  Hongkong,  Can¬ 
ton,  or  Shanghai,  the  points  where  our 
import  merchants  chiefly  congregate — 
“  they  are  liable  to  bear  whatever  taxes 
or  duties  the  Chinese  Administration 
may  see  fit  to  levy  on  them.”  Thus 
the  trade  privileges  we  had  won  by  our 
treaties  and  conventions  and  wars  with 
China  were  rendered  of  no  effect. 
With  such  a  reading  of  our  treaty 
rights,  there  M'as  nothing  to  prevent 
China  from  crippling  and  even  exter¬ 
minating  our  trade  by  raising  the  price 
of  our  goods  to  any  extent  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  by  levying  what  duties  she 
chooses  upon  them.  Lord  Salisbury 


had  the  power  to  rectify  matters  when 
negotiating  the  Amended  Burmo-Chi- 
nese  Convention,  but  he,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  failed  to  do  so.  It  is 
the  same  to  the  British  manufacturer 
whether  the  sale  of  his  goods  is  crip¬ 
pled  by  onerous  taxation  at  the  treaty 
ports  or  at  their  terminus  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  It  is  an  axiom  to  him  that 
“  greater  cheapness  means  greater 
trade.”  In  no  part  of  the  world  is 
this  more  true  than  in  China,  where 
for  one  man  who  could  pay  a  shilling 
for  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  there  are  a 
hundred  or  more  who  could  purchase 
it  if  its  ])rice  were  lowered,  by  de¬ 
creased  taxation,  to  sixpence.  Mr. 
Consul  Jameson,  in  his  report  on  the 
trade  of  Shanghai  for  1895,  warned  us 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure 
entailed  by  her  foreign  debts,  “  it  ap¬ 
pears  only  too  probable  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  obtain  the  additional 
money  by  an  increase  in  the  likin 
levies.”  And  he  has  expressed  his 
belief  that 

no  course  will  be  more  fatal  to  trade,  and 
eventually  to  China  herself,  than  tliis  It 
will  only’ draw  still  more  closely  the  strings 
which  already  are  choking  the  flow  of  com¬ 
merce,  until  absolute  strangulation  will  bo 
the  result.  No  produce  will  be  brought  to 
market,  and  of  course  nothing  will  be  bought 
in  return  ;  each  village  will  have  to  subsist  as 
best  it  cau  on  what  it  produces. 

And,  in  summing  up  the  situation,  he 
urges  that  “  to  tighten  the  existing 
fetters  on  trade  can  but  lead  to  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy.”  Even  in  Man¬ 
churia,  the  favored  home  of  the  Man- 
chus,  the  likin  has  been  raised  and 
fresh  taxes  have  been  imposed  not  only 
upon  articles  of  trade,  but  on  the 
means  of  carriage  boih  by  land  and 
water.  Such  proceedings,  if  carried 
to  the  excess  to  which  they  are  being 
carried,  particularly  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  China,  must  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
people  with  a  dynasty  that  has  so  re¬ 
cently  shown  its  powerlessness  to  safe¬ 
guard  them  from  invasion  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese — a  nation  comparatively  weak  in 
numbers  and  small  in  size — and  has 
lost  its  former  prestige  by  parting  with 
territory  to  its  European  neighbors 
and  to  .Japan,  and  perhaps,  by  the  time 
this  article  is  published,  to  Germany. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs 
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in  China,  what  is  our  future  policy 
toward  China  to  be?  Our  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  has  been  briefly 
summed  up  by  Herr  von  Brandt,  late 
German  Minister  to  China,  as  follows  : 

Of  England  little  more  can  be  said  than 
that  her  jioiicy  in  East  Asia  has  been  vacil¬ 
lating,  and  that  she  has  only  been  consistent 
in  courageously  withdrawing  before  the  on¬ 
ward  pressure  of  Russia  and  France. 

Germany  naturally  expects  that  we 
will  likewise  withdraw  before  the  on¬ 
ward  pressure  of  Germany.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Cologne  Gazette  informed 
its  readers,  in  connection  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  German  policy  in  China,  that 

if  German  ambitions  are  confined  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
friendly  understanding  wdth  Russia  and 
France.  The  remaining  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  .liipan,  as  England  apparently  can 
safely  be  left  out  of  account,  being  too  much 
occupied  with  other  enterprises  and  having 
long  ceased  to  possess  the  power  of  initiative 
or  the  energy  required  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
policy  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  her  im¬ 
perial  and  commercial  interests  in  the  Far 
East. 

China  is  threatened  with  disruption 
both  from  within  and  without.  It  is 
worth  a  dozen  Africas,  both  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  in  the  character  of 
its  people  ;  and,  lying  nearly  entirely 
in  the  temperate  zone,  its  climate  ren¬ 
ders  it,  unlike  Africa,  highly  suitable 
for  European  colonization.  China 
may  well  be  called  the  Yellow  Conti¬ 
nent.  Its  territorial  extent,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  great 
variety  of  its  races,  the  mountainous 
barriers  which  separate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  the  rich  loess  loam 
which  covers  so  much  of  its  surface, 
make  the  name  highly  applicable. 
When  well  treated,  its  people  are  the 
most  peace-loving  in  the  world.  Their 
patriotism  is  mainly  restricted  to  their 
homes.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  are  already  British  subjects,  turn¬ 
ing  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Hongkong 
into  gardens  and  peacefully  working 
in  mining  and  other  pursuits,  and  in 
spreading  our  commerce  throughout 
the  Far  East.  Under  our  sway  China¬ 
men  grow  prosperous  and  well-to-do, 
and  from  their  business  proiiensity 
have  justly  deserved  the  name,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  by  an  American 
missionary,  of  the  Americans  of  the 


East.  Wearing  as  they  do  about  six 
times  as  much  clothing  as  a  native  of 
India,  and  dressing  their  dead  in  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  suits,  both  living  and 
dead  they  should  prove  admirable  cus¬ 
tomers  for  our  principal  industry.  The 
enormous  variety  of  European  articles 
purchased  by  all  but  the  lowest  classes 
of  Chinese  in  our  colonies  and  in  the 
treaty  ports  shows  how  their  power  tp 
buy  renders  them  excellent  customers 
in  general.  The  European  trade  with 
China  is  but  in  its  infancy.  With  the 
restrictions  on  trade  removed,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  increased  by 
the  development  of  mines  and  the 
other  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
cheapening  of  carriage  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways,  China,  which  contains 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  world,  could  not  fail  to  prove  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  market  of 
the  world  ;  and  if  honestly  collected, 
its  revenues  would  be  at  least  double 
that  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  amply 
sufficient  for  its  defence  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Tbe  Manchu  dynasty  is  the  cement 
that  holds  the  heterogeneous  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Chinese  Empire  together. 
The  Chinese  viceroys,  governors,  and 
other  officials,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  dynas¬ 
ty,  and  intent  only  on  obtaining  indi¬ 
vidual  advantages.  The  Manchu 
princes  fear  and  mistrust  them,  and 
feel  it  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to 
overcome  their  resistance  against  re¬ 
form.  Outside  pressure  from  Euro¬ 
pean  actions  is  necessary  to  curb  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  to  enforce 
reform  on  the  empire.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  is  now  utterly  corrupt,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  day  by  day  growing  more  and 
more  discontented,  and  foreign  nations 
are  being  outraged  by  attacks  on  their 
missionaries,  and  annoyed  by  infringe¬ 
ments  of  their  treaties  and  senseless  re¬ 
strictions  of  their  trade.  Unless  the 
administration  is  reformed  and  the 
blocks  to  trade  are  removed,  China 
must  expect  attack  from  within  and 
from  without,  and  the  dynasty  must 
fall. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade  pointed  out  at  the 
time  of  the  Chi  no- Japanese  war,  that 
if  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  driven  to 
leave  Peking  for  Nanking  it  would  be 
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upset,  rebellions  would  arise  in  all 
directions,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  interests  the  foreign  Powers  would 
have  to  take  action.  Our  objective  in 
relation  to  China  is  mainly  commercial. 
If  through  the  imbecility  and  stupidity 
of  the  Manchu  Government  the  empire 
falls  to  pieces,  and  foreign  nations  are 
compelled  to  take  action  in  their  own 
behalf,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  come 
to  an  amicable  agreement  with  Russia, 
France,  and  Japan,  the  other  neigh¬ 
bors  of  China,  for  the  division  of  the 
spoil.  With  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsi 
Kiang,  Kuangtung,  and  Yunnan  as 
our  share,  the  remainder  of  Southern 
China  might  be  taken  by  France,  and 
Northern  China  might  be  left  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Japan. 

With  regard  to  the  last  development 
of  German  policy.  The  increase  to 
the  navy  is  required  by  the  Emperor  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  colonial  policy, 
and  thus  increase  the  dumping-ground 
reserved  for  German  commerce.  The 
German  annexations  in  New  Guinea 
and  Africa  have  proved  disappointing, 
their  inhabitants  being  savages,  utterly 
untrained  in  civilized  wants,  beyond 
the  vilest  of  spirituous  liquor  and  gun¬ 
powder  and  implements  of  war.  China 
is  a  market  ready  made,  and  has. 
therefore,  naturally  great  attractions 
for  the  young  man  in  a  hurry,  who  at 
present  presides  over  the  empire  of 
Germany.  Rut  he  has  yet  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  “The  more 
haste,  the  less  speed.”  In  his  haste  to 
lose  no  opjiortunity  he  has  apparently 


omitted  to  take  into  account  the  most 
important  factor  of  the  position,  that 
Japan  is  still  in  occupancy  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  and  is  likely  to  object  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Emperor  as  eluci¬ 
dated  by  the  German  press.  With  a 
fleet  far  stronger  than  that  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  able  to  put  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  well-equipped  and  capi¬ 
tally  drilled  men  in  China  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  Japan  is  a  foe  who  will 
not  be  terrified  %  the  mailed  fist  of 
Germany.  Japan  has  yet  her  word  to 
say  on  the  German  views  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  action,  and  it  would  be  no  bad 
policy  for  her  to  conciliate  China  by 
forcing  Prince  Henry  to  put  his  mailed 
fist  in  his  pocket.  A  Chino-Japanese 
alliance  would  in  all  probability  lead 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Chinese  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  the  opening  out  of 
China  to  trade. 

If  China,  like  Africa,  is  to  be  broken 
up  and  divided  between  rival  nations, 
all  but  ourselves  with  a  Protectionist 
policy,  we  have  to  consider  our  stake 
in  the  game,  and  resolutely  determine 
upon,  and  at  all  costs  carry  out,  the 
measures  we  deem  needful  for  our 
benefit  and  tbe  defence  of  our  inter¬ 
ests.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  vacil¬ 
lation.  Our  position  as  the  neighbor 
and  chief  customer  of  China  is  being 
threatened.  Every  mile  of  territory 
and  every  possible  customer  gained  by 
our  antagonists  are  lost  to  us.  We 
want  a  poliey  for  the  Far  East,  a  pol¬ 
icy  befitting  Great  and  Greater  Britain, 
and  we  want  a  statesman  who  will 
carry  it  out. — Nineteenth  Century. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONG  THE  FINE  ARTS? 


BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 


For  some  years  photographers  have 
been  assuring  us  that  photography  is 
a  fine  art,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
artists.  This  year  they  are  more  posi¬ 
tive  about  it  than  ever.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  high  time  to  investigate 
their  claim.  It  would  be  easier  and 
more  amusing,  I  admit,  to  pass  it  over 
with  contempt,  or  cover  it  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  ridicule.  Indeed,  hitherto 
their  exhibitions  which,  year  by  year. 


have  given  them  the  chance  to  state 
their  case,  have  been  either  almost 
ignored,  or  else  lightly  dismissed  by 
the  art  critic.  It  has  been  left  for  the 
photographers  themselves  to  criticise 
their  shows,  and  their  criticism  is 
based  upon  no  other  standard  than 
their  own  wishes.  They  say  that  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  fine  art,  and  they  discuss 
it  from  that  point  of  view.  And  yet, 
if  photography  is  a  fine  art,  then  it 
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comes  distinctly  within  the  province 
of  the  art  critic,  and  photographs  must 
be  judged  from  the  same  standpoint  as 
pictures,  photographers  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  painters.  The  skilled 
and  capable  art  critics  in  this  country 
to-day  are  very  few  in  number  ;  they 
are  to  be  counted  on  less  than  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Only  one  among 
them  this  year  has,  so  far  as  1  know, 
paid  any  attention  to  the  photog¬ 
raphers  and  their  exhibitions,  and 
he  has  disposed  of  them  with  a  pa¬ 
tronizing  levity  which  might  seem 
unfair,  had  not  the  photographers  gone 
out  of  the  way  in  their  pronounce¬ 
ments  to  court  it.  But  art  critics  are 
as  liable  to  err  as  any  other  prophets, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  hesitate  to 
commit  themselves.  If  photography 
is  proved  to  be  a  fine  art,  then  they 
may  have  to  swallow  the  words  they 
have  already  spoken  ;  if  it  is  proved 
not  to  be  a  fine  art,  they  would  care 
still  less  to  have  already  announced 
from  the  housetops,  or  in  the  columns 
of  their  journal,  that  it  is.  Mistakes 
of  the  sort  have  been  made  before, 
when  wholesale  swallowing  of  opinion 
was  not  found  a  pleasant  dose,  though 
one  that  had  to  be  taken.  It  might 
be  thought  presumptuous  on  my  part 
even  to  touch  upon  a  matter  hitherto 
so  carefully  avoided,  especially  as  1 
make  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of 
photography,  had  not  photographers 
removed  the  difficulty  by  saying  that 
they  are  artists.  Altogether,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  if 
some  attention  were  paid  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  it  is  disposed  of  and  put  in 
its  place  by  the  French  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  we  are  told  that  we  must 
accept  and  abide  by  their  critical  con¬ 
clusions.  The  weight  of  art  criticism 
is  now  swinging  from  the  Continent 
to  England,  at  the  moment  when  Con¬ 
tinental  nations  have  suddenly  begun 
to  look  to  England  fur  a  standard  in 
the  decorative  arts  ;  therefore  there  is 
no  reason  why  England  should  wait 
for  the  Continent  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Since,  then,  serious  criticism 
by  art  critics  has  hitherto  been  denied 
the  photographers,  let  us  for  once  try 
to  consider  their  assertions. 

When  artist  photographers  have  been 
compared  in  a  flippant  strain  to  artist 


tailors  and  artist  barbers  and  music 
hall  artists,  they  have  frequently  shown 
a  degree  of  temper  which  a  man,  mor¬ 
ally  conscious  of  right,  would  think 
superfluous.  They  have  insisted  the 
more  angrily  that  they  are  artists  ; 
they  have  talked  the  louder  about  ar¬ 
tistic  photography  and  its  place  among 
the  fine  arts.  Fortunately,  as  I  write, 
there  is  a  chance  to  study  them,  not 
merely  by  their  words,  but  by  their 
works,  for  two  photographic  exhi¬ 
bitions  are  open  in  London.  The  vis¬ 
itor  to  these  two  exhibitions  will  quick¬ 
ly  discover  that  their  aims  are  very 
different,  though  the  difference  in  ac¬ 
tual  results  obtained  is  not  so  marked. 
The  members  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  evidently  have  for  their 
object  the  recording  of  the  year’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  photography.  It  is  true  that 
what  they  call  the  art  section  has  been 
judged  by  artists,  while  the  technical 
section  has  been  judged  by  photogra¬ 
phers.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
if  photography  is  an  art  and  its  prac¬ 
titioners  artists,  they  should  be  quite 
as  capable  as  humble  Associates  of  tlie 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  to  decide  u[)on 
the  merit  of  their  own  work  ;  artists, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  submit  their  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  maker  of  frames  and  the 
manufacturer  of  colors.  At  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Salon,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  informed  that,  “released  from 
mechanical  trammels,  photograiihy  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  subtleties 
of  pictorial  effect  ;  that  it  may  aim  at 
a  high  expression  of  decorative  value 
that  its  practitioners  are  not  [ire- 
cluded  from  the  power  of  exercising 
their  fancy  and  imagination  ;  and  that 
photographers  themselves  should  be 
capable  of  fixing  a  standard  of  merit 
of  their  own  pictoiial  work,  without 
appealing  for  assistance  to  experts  in 
other  arts.  Thus,  it  seems  that  pho¬ 
tographers,  before  they  have  established 
their  position,  have  begun  to  disagree 
among  themselves  as  to  what  it  is. 
The  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
frankly  appeal  to  artists  for  artistic 
judgment ;  the  members  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Salon  declare  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  to  call  in  experts,  though  that 
they  really  do  desire  criticism  other 
than  their  own  is  evident,  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  tickets  to  the  Press.  I 
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think,  on  the  whole,  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  while  it  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  essentially  an  artistic  body, 
is  more  consistent  to  traditions  here¬ 
tofore  accepted  as  artistic  than  the 
Photographic  Salon,  despite  its  Franco- 
British  name.  If  upon  technical  mat¬ 
ters  an  architect  does  not  consult  a 
painter,  nor  the  illustrator  refer  to  the 
sculptor,  yet  all  artists  have  always 
worked  harmoniously  together  for  a 
common  end  —  the  advancement  of 
their  profession.  But  this  is  a  side 
issue.  The  one  important  question  is 
whether  the  photographers,  by  the 
prints  shown,  justify  their  claim  to  the 
rank  of  artists.  I  only  note,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  artists  have  not  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  be  called  artists  on  every 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  occa¬ 
sion.  The  fact  that  they  are  artists 
has  been  recognized  since  the  earliest 
ages,  and  any  form  of  expression  they 
may  evolve  is  gladly  accepted,  if  it  is 
artistic  ;  the  greater  the  artist,  the 
more  diffident  he  feels  about  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  art. 

At  first,  jihotographers  argued  that 
they  were  artists  because  their  photo¬ 
graphs  had  a  pictorial  value.  Now — 
perhaps  it  is  because  they  have  made 
too  rapid  strides  for  the  critics  to  keep 
up  with,  that  so  little  criticism  has 
been  granted  them — they  go  still  fur¬ 
ther,  and  say  that  their  photographs 
have  also  a  decorative  value.  At  the 
present  time  a  large  section  of  the 
craftsmen  who  alone  have  heretofore 
been  known  as  artists  maintain  that 
pictures — that  is,  easel  pictures,  in 
which  category,  I  suppose,  photographs 
are  to  bo  included — cannot  strictly 
speaking  be  considered  decorative ; 
that  a  decoration  must  be  a  convention¬ 
alized,  a  simplified  rendering  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  in  no  sense  realistic.  Other  ar¬ 
tists  deny  this  as  emphatically,  though 
the  painters  of  easel  pictures  and  the 
painters  of  decorative  pictures  have 
usually  been  in  accord  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  greatest  works  in  either 
class  :  if  there  be  any  such  classes, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  doubt.  The 
photographers,  however,  sweep  aside 
all  such  subtle  distinctions,  settle  in  a 
minute  questions  that  have  perplexed 
artists  for  centuries,  and  declare  boldly 
that  111  their  pictures  the  pictorial  and 


decorative  qualities  are  combined. 
Again,  they  argue,  in  support  of  their 
claims,  that  they  have  largely  influ¬ 
enced  the  artist  in  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  ;  that  they  are  the  true  realists  ; 
that  they  have  solved  problems  of  mo¬ 
mentary  action.  Therefore,  having 
produced  pictures  themselves,  having 
exerted  so  wide  an  influence  upon  art, 
they  ask  for,  or  suggest,  that  they 
should  be  accorded,  space  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  gal¬ 
leries  where  artists  exhibit,  and  thus 
receive  the  official  recognition  which  is 
their  due.* 

It  is  interesting,  and  instructive, 
too,  before  examining  their  work  and 
their  influence  more  carefully,  to  com¬ 
pare  the  methods  by  which  they  achieve 
perfection  with  the  technical  and  men¬ 
tal  training  thought  essential  for  the 
worker  who  alone,  until  now,  has  been 
called  artist.  It  may  be  that  the  artist 
was  always,  in  a  fashion,  looked  down 
upon  by  his  fellows,  save  those  who 
understood  him,  as  a  weakling  who 
should  be  encouraged,  or  at  any  rate 
tolerated,  in  a  curious  pastime  rather 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  average 
full-grown  man  ;  though,  at  times, 
when  he  was  invited  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  some  of  the  more  usual  and 
common  avocations  of  life,  such  as 
diplomacy  and  statecraft,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  supremely.  But,  as  a 
rule,  he  lived  so  much  in  his  own  world 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  about  him,  and  the  world  knew 
still  less  of  him.  Ho  was  so  absorbed 
in  his  own  aifairs  that  little  else  inter¬ 
ested  or  appealed  to  him.  He  usually 
entered  his  profession  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  began  as  an  apprentice.  He 
learned  to  wash  his  master’s  brushes, 
to  clean  and  set  his  master’s  palette. 
He  mixed  the  clay  or  he  fired  the  fur¬ 
nace.  When  he  had  learned  to  do 
these  things — the  elements  of  his  trade, 
at  which  he  was  kept  for  some  years — 
he  was  allowed  to  draw,  and  for  more 
years  he  studied  :  he  copied  in  line 
nature  or  art.  Then  he  was  permitted 
to  work,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  his 
master,  on  the  least  important  part  of 

*  This  recognition,  it  may  interest  artists  to 
know,  is  to  be  granted  tliein  in  the  Spring 
(1898)  Exhibition  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
at  Liverpool. 
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his  master’s  paintings.  And  after  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  this  sort  of  practice 
or  preparation,  when  he  had  learned 
to  judge  pictures  critically,  because  he 
knew  how  they  were  made,  when  he 
was  able  to  make  them  because  criti¬ 
cally  and  scientifically  and  technically 
he  understood  his  craft,  he  left  his 
master  and  started  for  himself.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after  years  of 
struggling,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  doing  as  good  work 
as  that  produced  in  the  workshop 
which  he  had  left.  If  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  for  himself,  he  said  it  in  a 
slightly  different  way  from  his  master  ; 
and  if  he  said  it  better,  or  even  as  well, 
he  took  equal  rank  with  him  in  the 
course  of  years,  sometimes  sooner, 
sometimes  later.  If  he  were  possessed 
of  what  we  call  genius — that  is,  the 
capacity  for  tremendously  hard  work — 
he  might  become  known  after  a  shorter 
apprenticeship.  But  the  chances  were, 
and  still  are,  that  throughout  his  life 
he  would  remain  unrecognized,  that 
no  one  would  ever  hear  of  him  until 
his  death.  He  probably  believed  that 
he  was  doing  his  work  as  ho  should  do 
it,  and  it  was  never  his  business  to  be 
avowedly  revolutionaiy — except  in  the 
sense  that  the  Van  Eycks,  or  whoever 
introduced  the  use  of  oils  in  painting, 
were  revolutionary,  or  Diirer  when  he 
perfected  wood-cutting,  or  Bewick 
when  he  developed  wood-engraving,  or 
Senefelder  when  he  discovered  lithog¬ 
raphy  ;  nor  was  it  the  artist’s  mission 
to  live  down  the  opposition  of  the  un¬ 
intelligent  multitude.  VVhen  old  age 
came  upon  him,  he  craved  for  more 
years  that  he  might  work  and  solve 
those  new  problems  that  were  contin¬ 
ually  presenting  themselves  to  him  as 
he  grew  in  knowledge  and  handicraft ; 
and,  dying,  he  might  murmur  the 
names  of  some  of  the  great  ones  in  the 
world’s  history,  and  say,  “  I,  too,  am 
an  artist  !”  In  a  word,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  of  artist,  it  has  always 
been  held  necessary  to  give  to  art  one’s 
whole  life,  one’s  whole  thought,  and, 
above  all,  one’s  entire  technical  and 
mechanical  skill,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  unending  study  and  practice.  The 
average  student  may  develop  his  pow¬ 
ers  after  years  of  unceasing  toil ;  there 
are  otheis  who,  with  the  same  toil. 


may  express  themselves  imperfectly, 
and  yet  have  something  to  say  ;  but 
the  great  artist  is  he  who,  technically 
and  intellectually,  is  perfectly  equipped, 
and  he  has  come  about  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
All,  however,  go  through  a  certain 
manual  training,  which  is  their  stock- 
in-trade,  a  training  unknown  in  any 
other  profession  ;  they  must  study  a 
multitude  of  subjects,  see  a  multitude 
of  things,  and  have  the  power  to  con¬ 
vert  what  they  see  into  graphic  or  plas¬ 
tic  form.  They  must  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  “  the  abstruse  mysteries  of 
chemistry,  optics,  and  mathematics,” 
despised  by  the  art  photographer. 
They  must  have  mastered  the  science 
of  anatomy,  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
be  conversant  with  the  history  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  decoration,  and  architecture, 
and  much  besides.  Unfortunately, 
nowadays  hundreds  of  thousands,  prob¬ 
ably  millions  of  people,  who  ought  to 
be  busy  about  something  else,  are 
studying  and  practising  art,  because 
art  happens  to  be  popular  and  is  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  parish,  and  some  artists 
manage  to  achieve  a  very  enviable  de¬ 
gree  of  social  and  financial  success. 
But  because  the  term  has  been  already 
abused,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  abused  still  further — why  a  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivance  should  be  called  artis¬ 
tic,  and  those  who  make  use  of  it  ar¬ 
tists.  It  would  be  pleasant,  no  doubt, 
for  photographers  lo  obtain  the  same 
social  and  financial  recognition  as  ar¬ 
tists  ;  it  would  be  pleasant,  too,  if  the 
Italian  with  his  hurdy-gurdy  could 
win  for  himself  the  reputation  and  for¬ 
tune  of  Paderewski. 

And  now,  what  is  the  training  of 
the  photographer  who  is  noisiest  in  his 
assertion  that  he  is  an  artist  ?  Does 
he  devote  his  whole  life,  or  a  year,  or 
a  month  to  the  study  of  art  ?  Does  he 
give  up  his  whole  life  to  the  study  and 
the  practice  even  of  photography  ?  Is 
photography  his  profession,  his  occu¬ 
pation,  his  sole  concern  and  interest? 
Is  he  first  the  apprentice,  then  the 
master,  in  the  shop,  the  useless  room 
with  no  window,  or  studio,  as  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  call  it  ?  I  look  down  the  list  of 
exhibitors  at  the  Photographic  Salon, 
where  the  gospel  of  art  is  most  strenu¬ 
ously  preached  ;  I  see  among  them  the 
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names  of  parsons,  of  Government 
clerks,  of  solicitors,  of  a  beef-extract 
maker,  of  a  banker,  and  some  titles — 
in  fact,  the  amateur  rampant.  It  is 
the  time  left  over  from  his  serious  work 
in  life  that  this  photographer  gives  to 
his  “  art,”  Photography  is  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  his  relaxation.  He  labors  in  his 
pulpit  or  at  his  desk  all  the  week,  and 
then,  when  the  half-holiday  comes,  he 
seizes  his  little  black  box,  skips  nimbly 
to  the  top  of  a  ’bus,  hurries  from  his 
Hampstead  heights  to  the  Embank¬ 
ment,  plants  his  machine  in  a  conven¬ 
ient  corner,  and,  with  the  pressing  of 
a  button  or  the  loosing  of  a  cap,  cre¬ 
ates  for  you  a  nocturne  vvhich  shall 
rank  with  the  life-work  of  the  master. 
Or,  at  odd  moments,  in  his  wilds  of 
Clapham,  he  will  evolve  the  scheme  of 
a  poster  that  shall  humble  Cheret  into 
the  dust.  Or,  getting  a  model  to  pose 
stark  naked  for  him,  he  will  present 
you  an  idyl  out  of  the  same  little  box 
that  should  put — and  it  does — Botti¬ 
celli  to  shame.  He  sees  what  he  likes, 
for  he  has  been  taught  what  to  like  by 
reading  books  upon  painting,  which 
he  does  not  understand,  and  which 
teach  nothing  for  him  ;  he  prepares 
his  camera  ;  he  focusses  it,  or  knocks 
it  out  of  focus  ;  he  puts  in  his  glass 
plate  or  his  film.  And  who  does  the 
work?  who  makes  the  picture  ?  Why, 
he  does  not  as  much  as  know  whether 
there  is  a  picture  on  it  until  he  brings 
the  plate  or  film  home  and  develops  it. 
What  does  the  painter  do  ?  He  either 
sits  down  in  front  of  bis  subject — a 
landscape,  let  us  suppose — makes  a 
careful  study  of  it  with  his  unaided 
hands,  which  he  is  able  to  do  because 
he  has  had  a  certain  training,  and  has 
the  power  to  do  it — a  power  in  which 
the  photographer  is  totally  deficient ; 
or  he  looks  at  it,  and  his  observation 
and  his  memory  are  so  keen  that  he 
can  absorb  the  whole  character  of  the 
scene  before  him,  and  then,  later,  re¬ 
produce  it  out  of  his  box — his  brain — 
without,  perhaps,  doing  a  scrap  of 
work  on  the  spot.  Let  the  photogra¬ 
pher  find  his  subject  in  the  same  fash¬ 
ion,  and  study  it  in  his  way,  and  hav¬ 
ing,  to  his  own  great  delight,  selected 
and  arranged  and  composed  it,  as  he 
says — for  he  uses  only  the  artist’s  tech¬ 
nical  terms — forget  to  take  the  cap  off 


his  lens.  What  happens  then  ?  But 
he  does  not  forget ;  he  pushes  the  but¬ 
ton,  and  a  picture  is  the  result.  Until 
lately  he  was  the  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
ton  ;  now  he  has  discovered  a  machine 
to  make  his  masterpiece  for  him.  Ko 
wonder  he  laughs  at  the  poor  artist 
who  must  humbly  toil  to  create  beauty, 
which  a  camera  manufactures  for  him 
at  once.  What  a  farce  it  is  to  think 
of  Titian  and  Velasquez  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  actually  studying  and  working, 
puzzling  their  brains  over  subtleties  of 
drawing  and  modelling,  of  light  and 
atmosphere  and  color,  when  the  mod¬ 
ern  master  has  but  to  step  into  a  shop, 
buy  a  camera,  play  a  few  tricks  with 
gum  chromate — I  believe  it  is  called — 
to  turn  you  out  a  finished  masterpiece 
which  is  far  more  like  the  real  thing, 
he  says,  than  any  mere  hand-made  pic¬ 
ture  ever  could  be.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  he  should  boast  of  his  “  avowedly 
revolutionary”  aims  ?  Is  he  not  doing 
for  art  what  Watt  and  Stephenson  have 
done  for  labor  ?  There  are  to  be  ma¬ 
chine-made  pictures,  as  there  are  ma¬ 
chine-made  shirts  and  carpets.  In 
time  he  hopes  to  be  “  released  from 
mechanical  trammels,”  to  which  the 
artist  has  ever  been  subjected.  He  is 
not  “  bound  down  by  any  rule  of  ac¬ 
curacy  of  definition,”  which  the  artist 
has  given  his  life  to  make  or  to  break. 
He  dispenses  with  “  capability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  documentary  fact,”  when  the 
greatest  artists  would  give  their  livts 
to  render,  only  approximately,  one  of 
the  smallest.  He,  however,  is  in  no 
need  of  fact ;  he  can,  he  says,  exercise 
his  “  fancy  and  imagination,”  which, 
apparently,  he  thinks  everybody  pos¬ 
sesses  naturally  ;  the  artist,  for  his 
part,  spends  his  life  curbing  his  fancy 
and  imagination — if  he  lias  any.  For 
pictorial  work  by  photography,  ”  an 
indissoluble  connection  with  the  ab¬ 
struse  mysteries  of  chemistry,  optics, 
and  mathematics  is  .  .  .  very  slight 
indeed  for  the  artist,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant,  it  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  He  discards  the  world’s  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  traditions  ;  it  is  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  proudest  boast  to  have  conserved 
them.  He  creates  new  principles  for 
himself  ;  the  artist  has  jealously  pre¬ 
served  those  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  ages. 
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In  a  word,  the  photographer  is  the 
bold  independent  who  has  broken  loose 
from  tradition  and  asserted  his  indi- 
Tidualitj,  not  by  the  cultivation  of  his 
hand  and  his  brain  and  his  eye,  that 
these  three  unruly  members  may  work 
together  to  produce  the  harmony  the 
artist  almost  despairs  of  ;  no,  but  by 
sticking  his  head  into  a  black  box,  and 
at  the  crucial  moment  letting  a  ma¬ 
chine  do  everything  for  him.  It  is  the 
chemistry  he  despises,  the  optics  he  is 
superior  to,  the  science  he  scoffs  at 
which  do  the  whole  thing.  I  have 
heard  of  one  artist  who,  like  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  hands  over  his  task  to  an 
agent — the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He, 
too,  with  no  tiouble  to  himself,  through 
his  faithful  Knackfuss,  may  produce 
masterpieces  ;  and  they  are  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  photographs  because,  in  this 
case,  the  agent  is  human,  not  mechani¬ 
cal.  When  the  photographer  touches 
his  great  works  with  his  hands  they 
cease  to  be  photographs.  The  most 
skilful  painter  is  a  bungler  who  takes 
months  to  put  a  Ggure  on  his  canvas  ; 
a  photographer’s  machine  will  put  it 
on  the  same  canvas  while  you  wait. 
And  the  art  ?  Why,  with  his  ma¬ 
chinery  and  his  chemicals,  he  can  put 
upon  canvas,  upon  paper,  upon  metal, 
pictures  which  look  to  himself  aud  his 
friends  surprisingly  like  the  real  thing. 
The  man  who  sells  margarine  for  but¬ 
ter,  and  chalk  and  water  for  milk,  does 
much  the  same,  and  renders  himself 
liable  to  legal  prosecution  by  doing  it. 
The  art  of  the  photographer,  as  now 
explained,  is  to  make  his  photographs 
as  much  like  something  that  they  are 
not  as  he  can.  The  old-fashioned  idea 
was  to  give  a  straightforward  photo¬ 
graph,  as  direct  and  clear  and  true  as 
possible,  a  photograph  that  was  of 
some  use  as  a  record.  The  revolution¬ 
ary  photograph  is  one  that  bears  upon 
the  surface  a  vague  resemblance  to  a 
poor  photograph  of  a  charcoal,  a  sepia, 
or  a  wash  drawing,  to  an  aquatint  or  a 
water-color.  I  never  heard  of  a  great 
painter  who  endeavored  to  palm  off  his 
paintings  as  chromos.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  plavs  with  his  print,  until  it  is 
neither  the  photograph  it  ought  to  be, 
nor  the  drawing  he  would  like  it  to  be. 
But  his  one  ambition  is  to  have  you 
forget_^that  his  photograph  is  a  photo¬ 


graph.  Thus,  you  read  in  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  criticism  that  a  certain  print  is 
“  a  graceful  design  for  a  fan  in  red 
chalk,”  when  it  is  nothing  but  some 
sort  of  a  faked-up  print  in  red,  which 
looks  as  much  like  chalk  as  that  useful 
commodity  does  like  cheese.  All  the 
old  critical  jargon,  long  since  discarded 
by  even  the  oldest  of  the  old  critics,  is 
brought  into  service  in  photographic 
discussions  and  notices  to  strengthen 
the  deception,  and  the  newest  of  new 
technical  terms  into  the  bargain,  to 
the  infinite  confusion  of  the  iiumble 
inquirer.  From  one  writer,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Times  to  the  extent  of  a 
column  and  a  quarter,  I  learn  that  a 
photographer  may  employ  a  method  of 
printing  which  ”  allows  of  an  amount 
of  modification,  from  absolute  oblitera¬ 
tion  to  varying  degrees  of  half-tone  and 
shadow  but  I  wonder  if  anybody 
will  tell  me  what  a  half-tone  is,  except, 
of  course,  as  the  term  is  employed  by 
the  mechanical  engraver ;  the  critic 
does  not  condescend  to  explain,  but 
adds  that  the  system  is  one  “  of  which 
only  the  most  skilful — and  they  must 
be  true  artists  also — can  avail  them¬ 
selves  successfully.”  They  must  also, 
it  appears,  be  possessed  of  “  striking 
originality  and  unrivalled  artistic  feel¬ 
ing,”  though  that  they  should  know 
anything  of  drawing  and  painting  does 
not  seem  necessary.  But  they  must  be 
‘‘  c/itc”  to  a  degree  !  It  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  that  the  print  which  in¬ 
spired  this  delightfully  inappropriate 
medley  of  applause  should  deal  with  a 
subject  that  is  confessed  to  be  “/rnncAe- 
ment  canaille.''^  Again,  I  read  that  a 
certain  photograph  of  “  Molly”  ”  is  a 
piece  of  decoration  for  which  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  harmonious  frame  is  some¬ 
what  responsible  ’  were  it  not  also  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  ”  impression”  I  would 
suggest  that  the  frame  might  have 
been  sent  alone.  Even  the  poor  tor¬ 
tured  term  “  impression,”  you  see, 
must  be  dragged  in.  It  is  really  in 
this  perpetual  and  pretentious  aping 
of  the  artist  that  photographers  have 
made  their  blunder.  An  artist,  for 
example  an  etcher,  is  continuously  deal¬ 
ing  with  complex  scientific  problems, 
but  he  does  not  describe  himself  as  a 
chemist.  The  illustrator  is  hopelessly 
involved  with  the  printer  and  the  en- 
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graver,  but  he  does  not  insist  upon 
joining  Iluir  trade  unions.  But  it  is 
the  irrepressible  itch  of  the  amateur  or 
outsider  to  pass  himself  off  as  some¬ 
thing  be  is  not  that  characterizes  the 
present-day  photographer.  If  he  is  an 
artist,  why  does  he  try  to  imitate  an¬ 
other  form  of  art  which  has  no  relation 
to  or  connection  with  his  own  ?  When 
photographers  produce  some  form  of 
art — or  artlessness  either — which  has 
as  much  individuality  of  expression 
and  character  as  oil-painting  or  etch¬ 
ing,  then  it  will  be  another  matter. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  they  never  will. 
There  is  a  certain  something,  a  certain 
virtue,  a  certain  quality — personal,  hu¬ 
man,  emotional,  as  you  may  choose  to 
describe — in  work  done  by  the  unaided 
union  of  brain  and  eye  and  hand  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  art 
and  the  machine-manfactured  shadow. 
If  the  photographer  could  produce 
from  nature,  with  his  own  unaided 
hands,  a  duplicate  of  any  one  of  his 
photographs,  would  he  use  his  cam¬ 
era?  But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  in 
London  a  single  photographer  who 
could.  It  is  just  possible  that  if  some 
of  these  clerks,  paisons,  and  stock¬ 
brokers  were  to  give  up  their  black 
boxes  and  their  trades  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  to  the  study  of  art, 
one  or  two  of  them  might,  after  many 
years,  become  passable  artists.  But 
they  have  yet  to  begin  their  appren¬ 
ticeship. 

However,  even  if  photographs  are 
not  pictures  in  the  artist’s  sense  of  the 
woid,  the  photographer,  ignorant  of 
the  most  elementary  rudiments  of 
drawing,  says,  “  I  have  taught  the  ar¬ 
tist  so  much.”  What  has  he  taught? 
That  the  sky  is  beautiful?  Claude 
knew  that  centuries  ago.  That  a  por¬ 
trait  may  be  a  faithful  likeness?  He 
has  still  to  surpass  Holbein.  Did  Muy¬ 
bridge  discover  the  action  of  the  horse, 
or  did  the  Greeks  ?  Who  has  told  us 
the  most  about  the  growth  of  flowers 
and  the  flight  of  birds,  a  bank  clerk  or 
the  Japanese  draughtsman  ?  The  pho¬ 
tographer  has  made  the  artist  more  ac¬ 
curate,  he  says.  I  wonder  how  much 
more  accurate  Van  Eyck  would  have 
been  had  he  had  a  kodak.  If  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  does  not  know  such 
elementary  historical  facts  as  these,  is 


to  teach  the  artist,  who  learnt  them  in 
his  school-days,  if  he  is  to  rank  with 
the  artist,  then  the  world  is  a  great 
deal  nearer  realizing  Mr.  Bellamy’s  de¬ 
pressing  forecast  of  the  future  than 
any  one  had  any  idea  of.  If  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  of  the  artist  counts  for  noth¬ 
ing,  then  we  might  as  well  hear  Wag¬ 
ner  on  a  hurdy-gurdy  as  in  Baireuth  ; 
the  squeaking  of  a  phonograph  is  quite 
as  “  artistic”  and  original  as  the  voice 
of  i\\Qprima  donna. 

But  has  photography  accomplished 
anything?  Yes,  it  has  cheapened  art 
greatly.  It  has  lowered  the  standard 
with  a  public  that  instinctively  prefers 
the  sham  and  the  machine-made  and 
the  microscopic  ;  it  has  reduced  the 
artist  to  a  demoralizing  struggle  with 
the  amateur  simply  to  get  his  bread 
and  butter.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  England  was  celebrated  for  its 
beautifully  illustrated  books,  in  which 
the  greatest  artists,  engravers,  and 
printers  collaborated  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fect  whole.  To  day,  the  place  of  these 
books  has  been  taken  by  the  Strand 
Magazine  and  the  Sketch,  thanks  to 
the  services  of  photography.  In  the 
making  of  books,  however,  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  always  been  toward  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  cheapest,  and  the  cheapest 
— usually  the  newest — has  always  in¬ 
terested  artists  for  a  while,  though  for 
other  reasons  than  its  cheapness. 
Steel  engraving  succumbed  before  wood 
engraving  and  lithography,  and  they, 
in  turn,  have  succumbed  to  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  process  man.  In  many 
ways,  until  lately,  process  was  a  great 
advance  upon  any  other  form  of  repro¬ 
duction.  Now,  process-block  makers 
are  mostly  photographers,  who  are  kill¬ 
ing  each  other  in  the  race  for  cheap¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  think 
I  would  imply  that  photography  is  not 
useful  to  the  artist.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is,  and  especially  in  illustration, 
since  it  preserves  the  illustrator’s  orig¬ 
inal  design  for  him.  It  enables  the 
architect  to  get,  at  small  expense  and 
without  the  trouble  of  going  to  see  and 
draw  them,  bits  of  detail  in  foreign 
lands,  though  this  is  a  questionable  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  world’s  greatest  archi¬ 
tects  managed  very  well  without  it. 
One  critic  has  said  that  if  photogra¬ 
phers  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
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recording  of  historic  events  like  the 
Jubilee,  or  of  vanishing  buildings, 
they  could  do  an  immense  service  to 
art.  In  one  way  this  is  true  ;  in  an¬ 
other  it  is  not.  Surely  this  critic 
would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
cinematographic  “  pictures” — the  whole 
twenty-two  thousand  of  them,  shown 
at  the  Empire,  I  think — are  equal  to 
one  picture  of  a  procession  by  Carpac¬ 
cio,  painted  centuries  before  we  had 
any  photographs.  No  doubt  twenty- 
two  thousand  artists  would  be  required 
to  secure  as  many  views  of  the  Jubilee 
procession  as  were  obtained  by  the 
cinematograph,  and  their  employment 
might  have  been  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  But  if,  say,  half  a  dozen  ac¬ 
complished  artists  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned,  and  allowed  to  do  what  they 
wanted,  might  we  not  have  had  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  some  artistic  importance?  As 
to  the  photographing  of  old  buildings, 
which  would  the  architect  rather  have, 
an  etching  by  Piranesi  or  a  photograph 
by  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  of 
the  “  Salon”  photographers? 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  same  critic 
that  a  photograph  w’ill  give  a  better 
idea  of  an  ancient  building  than  a 
drawing  by  a  trained  architectural 
draughtsman.  The  senseless  lens  of 
the  camera  will  never  record  the  vital, 
characteristic  qualities  of  great  archi¬ 
tecture.  For  two  reasons  :  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  mechanically  impossible  in 
the  majority  of  cases  for  the  lens  to 
take  in  the  subject  that  is  wanted  ; 
and  secondly,  even  if  it  does,  there  is 
always,  in  the  best  of  photographs,  a 
hopeless  confusion  of  detail  and  light 
and  shade.  While  there  is  still  an¬ 
other  reason,  out  of  which  photogra¬ 
phers  may  make  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  wish  :  an  architectural  draughts¬ 
man  uses  his  brain  and  his  hands  to 
give  the  best  possible  rendering  of  a 
building,  and  to  do  this  he  is  frequently 
compelled  to  compose  his  effects  and 
to  alter  his  point  of  view.  Of  course 
the  photographer  may  say  that  he  can 
make  composite  photographs.  But  a 
composite  photograph  of  architecture 
would  be  a  quaint,  weird,  uncanny  ob¬ 
ject — I  mean,  if  the  photographer  were 
to  change  his  point  of  view  as  the 
draughtsman  does.  The  pictures  by 
Canaletto  are  a  thousand  times  more 


realistic  than  any  photograph  ever 
made  of  Venice.  And  though  1  have 
heard  it  objected  that  a  painter  like 
Kico,  for  example,  produces  nothing 
but  colored  photographs,  you  have  but 
to  put  a  colored  photograph  alongside 
of  one  of  Rico’s  pictures  to  appreciate 
the  difference.  1  am,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  in  sympathy  with  D.  S.  M.,  the 
critic  to  whom  I  refer,  when  he  says — 
and,  indeed,  I  have  said  the  same  thing 
myself — that  1  would  as  soon  have  a 
good  photograph  as  many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  one  is  compelled  to  look  at.  And 
yet,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ;  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  I  would  not.  I 
look  at  the  average  Israels,  or  Luke 
Fildes,  or  Geoffroi,  and  I  know  that 
while  a  photographer  can  adopt  their 
methods  of  composition,  and  build  up 
hovels  in  swell  studios,  and  arrange 
the  light  and  group  the  figures  most 
effectively  in  it,  he  can  go  no  further. 
These  painters  can,  with  time  and  with 
patience  and  great  struggles,  produce 
something  that  is  truer  to  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  them  than  the  machine,  though 
these  facts  may  not  be  so  elaborately 
recorded.  Take  the  machine  away 
from  the  photographer,  and  what  can 
he  do  ?  Nothing.  The  other  man 
can  copy  what  he  sees,  and  no  camera 
can  with  any  intelligence,  while  the 
photographer  working  the  machine 
does  nothing.  Really  the  painter,  no 
matter  whether  the  result  is  artistic  or 
not,  should  have  more  credit  than  a 
machine  for  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
may  not  like  the  result ;  it  may  be 
shockingly  bad  as  art ;  but  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
photograph.  Again,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  amateur  photographer 
devote  himself  to  preserving  for  us 
copies  of  furniture,  embroidery,  tapes¬ 
try,  and  jewelry.  Now,  anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  the  difficulties 
of  drawing  or  photographing  just  these 
objects,  knows  how  hopelessly  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is  for  the  camera  to  reproduce 
many  of  them.  Wjioever  prefers  the 
best  photograph  to  a  drawing  of  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  subjects  by  any  great 
artist,  from  the  time  of  Mantegna  and 
Diirer  to  Jacquemart,  must  have  had 
his  eyesight  impaired  by  the  study  of 
photographs. 
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Photography  is  also  of  use  to  the 
illustrator  by  enabling  him  to  get  more 
material  from  which  to  work  up  his 
drawings  with  less  trouble.  But  this 
also  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  For  if 
he  depends  on  his  camera  instead  of 
using  his  sketch-book,  that  is  the  end 
of  him.  He  is  saved  at  times  drudgery 
to  which  Carpaccio,  Guardi,  Hogarth 
were  subjected — and  they  were  all  the 
better  draughtsmen  for  it.  A  good 
photograph  of  an  event  will  prove  more 
suggestive  to  the  clever  illustrator  than 
a  bad  drawing,  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  illustrator  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  on  the  spot  with  a  lead- 
pencil  instead  of  a  camera.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  event  like  the  Jubilee  pro¬ 
cession,  which  occurs  but  once  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  it 
happened,  occurred  on  a  beautifully 
clear  day,  can  be  recorded  by  photog¬ 
raphy  more  completely  than  in  any 
other  way  ;  unless,  as  I  have  said,  the 
same  number  of  artists  as  there  were 
photographers  have  been  set  to  work. 
But  the  photographs  made  were  no 
more  works  of  art  than  the  phonograph 
recital  of  a  great  poet’s  poem  is  an 
original  creation.  Both  are  curious 
reproductions.  And  useful  as  photog¬ 
raphy  is  to  the  illustrator  on  the  weekly 
or  daily  Press,  it  is  safe  to  say  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  useless  unless  he  can  draw 
equally  well  without  it.  It  may  verify 
momentary  action  for  him,  and  at 
times  prove  him  to  be  right  or  wrong  ; 
but,  although  artists  had  not  the  same 
means  of  verification,  the  same  facts 
were  known  to  them  hundreds  of  years 
before  photography  was  invented.  I 
have  made  photographs,  and  used 
them,  and  found  them  helpful,  and 
so,  I  fancy,  has  every  other  illustrator. 
But  there  are  few  who  would  not  rath¬ 
er,  when  it  is  possible,  study  a  subject 
from  nature  than  from  a  photograph, 
using  the  photograph  only  to  help  out 
their  sketches,  much  as  the  novelist 
makes  use  of  historical  documents  to 
obtain  his  facts,  or,  better  still,  doing 
without  it  altogether.  With  the  illus¬ 
trator,  unfortunately,  it  is  frequently 
a  question  of  lime.  I  once  made  any 
number  of  photographs  of  bull  fights, 
because  I  could  not  stay  in  Spain  any 
longer.  But,  somehow,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  beaten  Goya,  who  devoted 
New  Seeies. — ^Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  3. 


many  years  of  his  life  to  the  subject 
before  photography  was  invented.  And 
1  prefer  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and 
Whistler  to  any  photographic  facts 
about  London  or  Amsterdam.  As  I 
understand  it,  an  artist  who  is  an  ar¬ 
tist,  when  he  uses  photographs,  does 
so  simply  to  save  time.  Art  was  in¬ 
vented  before  photography,  and,  if 
photography  were  to  be  prohibited  to¬ 
morrow,  art  would  continue.  Only, 
I  believe  that  better  work  would  be 
done  by  the  artist.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  artists  and  draughts¬ 
men  do  now  depend  upon  photographs, 
more  or  less.  Instead  of  taking  a 
sketch-book,  or  else  along  with  it,  they 
take  a  camera.  If  they  take  a  camera 
alone,  they  simply  shirk  their  work 
and  ruin  their  style.  And  if  their  at¬ 
tention  is  divided  between  the  camera 
and  the  sketch-book,  the  chances  are 
they  bring  back  with  them  nothing. 
A  few  artists  can  render  in  their 
sketches  even  the  most  momentary 
effects,  the  most  transitory  actions, 
the  ability  to  do  this  having  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  lifetime  of  observation. 
Anybody  can  make  a  snapshot  of  the 
same  subject— as  photographers  them¬ 
selves  say,  anybody  can  make  a  good 
photograph.  But  the  man  who  can 
put  down  his  notes  of  what  he  has  seen 
is  an  artist ;  the  man  who  cannot  is  a 
photographer.  Instead  of  teaching  us 
how  to  see  things,  photography  is  sim¬ 
ply  keeping  some  artists  from  observ¬ 
ing  them  at  all.  Instead  of  the  bulk 
of  students  trying  to  produce  architec¬ 
tural  studies  which  shall  rival  those  of 
Turner,  they  make  the  merest  notes 
and  plans,  and  depend  upon  photo¬ 
graphs  which,  eventually,  prove  of  but 
too  little  assistance  to  them.  If  this 
were  the  rule,  as  fortunately  it  is  not, 
in  one  hundred  years,  as  likely  as  not, 
sketching  would  become  a  lost  art,  un¬ 
til  the  great  artist  was  born  who  would 
revive  it. 

Less  questionable  is  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  science  and  medicine  by  pho¬ 
tography.  It  has  also  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  many  people  by  the  sug¬ 
gestive  reproductions  of  old  and  mod¬ 
ern  pictures  which  it  can  supply, 
though  here  it  has  been  productive  of 
evil  as  well  as  good,  for  it  has  reduced 
the  study  of  painting  for  historian  and 
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critic  to  a  study  of  photographs,  and 
we  have  the  much  vaunted  new  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  disciples  of  Morclli  as  the 
result. 

Finally,  unless  a  man  can  draw  with 
his  own  unaided  hand  he  is  not  an 
artist,  he  never  has  been  considered 
one,  and  he  never  will  be.  To  fake 
up  photographic  prints  so  that  they 
shall  look  like  drawings  or  paintings 
is  a  sham  which  one  would  think 
any  person  who  pretended  to  call  him¬ 
self  an  artist  would  be  ashamed  to  de¬ 
scend  to.  It  is  a  harmless  amusement 
to  make  photographs,  but  to  publish 
them  as  works  of  art  is  more  serious, 
because  it  helps  to  lower  the  standard, 
already  too  low,  for  the  great  ignorant, 
artless  public.  This  is  the  one  griev¬ 
ance  artists  have  against  the  photogra¬ 
phers  :  they  cheapen  and  degrade  every¬ 
thing,  even  their  own  often  excellent 
work,  when  they  insist  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  artists,  and  that  their  snap¬ 
shots  printed  on  stained  papers,  faked 
and  fiddled,  are  works  of  art.  They 
might  to  their  profit  remember  that 


the  best  work  in  photo-engraving,  the 
one  photographic  contrivance  that 
comes  in  direct  connection  with  art,  is 
done  by  men  who  were  first  artists, 
and  then  afterward  turned  to  photog¬ 
raphy.  If  some  day  artists  devote 
themselves  seriously  to  making  snap¬ 
shot  “pictures,”  the  photographic 
amateur  will  have  a  bad  time  oi  it. 
Even  photographers  admit  that  the 
artist  who  has  been  trained  knows  best 
what  to  do  with  the  camera.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  man  who  talks  loud¬ 
ly  about  tones  and  values  without  the 
ability  to  render  them  with  his  own 
hands,  will  run  a  poor  chance  against 
the  man  who  spends  his  life  studying 
and  trying  to  record  these  most  evanes¬ 
cent  and  elusive  phenomena  of  nature. 
However,  just  as  margarine  has  never 
superseded  butter,  or  chalk  and  water 
milk,  or  been  put  in  equal  rank  with 
it,  so  photography,  even  at  its  best  and 
in  the  hands  of  artists,  will  never  de¬ 
stroy  art,  will  never  be  considered  one 
of  the  fine  arts. — Contemporary  Re- 
vieio. 
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In  1813  Elizabeth  Fry,  visiting  New¬ 
gate,  found  women  chained  to  the 
ground,  lying  in  a  dark  cell,  on  straw 
changed  once  a  week,  clothed  only  in 
a  petticoat,  hardly  visible  for  vermin. 
In  1897  a  deer  .was  impaled  and  killed 
during  a  run  of  the  Royal  Buckhounds. 
The  epithets  spattered  over  the  latter 
fact  by  part  of  the  public  prtss  in  Lon¬ 
don  would  not  have  been  at  all  inad¬ 
equate  as  applied  to  the  former.  We 
read  of  “  the  terrible  death  of  the 
deer,”  “  the  piteous  story,”  the  “  bru¬ 
tal  cruelties,”  “  barbarities,”  and  “atro¬ 
cious  incidents”  of  the  hunt.  Both 
Newgate  and  the  Royal  Buckhounds 
are  public  institutions,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  by  way  of  being  responsible  for 
them.  Yet  Elizabeth  Fry  was  held 
something  of  an  eccentric  for  objecting 
to  this  form  of  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  in  Newgate  ;  while  there  are 
certainly  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  people  in  Britain  who  hardly  find 
the  abuse  above  quoted  sufficient  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  Buckhounds.  Con¬ 


crete  instances  like  this  show  such  a 
change  of  sentiment  well  within  the 
span  of  the  closing  century  as  can  only 
be  called  prodigious.  We  say  pro¬ 
visionally  a  change  of  public  sentiment, 
and  not  of  public  morality  ;  for  if  it 
should  turn  out  a  question  of  morality, 
then  we  must  conclude  either  that  the 
contemporaries  of  Wellington  and  Peel 
were  all  devils  or  that  the  editor  of  the 
“  Star”  is  an  angel. 

The  root  of  the  revolution  lies  in  the 
respective  values  which  two  genera¬ 
tions  set  upon  physical  pain.  You 
will  see  the  same  even  more  clearly  by 
going  back  another  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions  to  the  days  of  Tom  Jones  or 
Roderick  Random.  “  Coarse”  and 
“  brutal”  are  the  epithets  which  our 
age  selects  for  theirs.  But  again  the 
root  of  the  difference  lies  in  the  im¬ 
portance  our  modern  fashionable  senti¬ 
ment— shall  we  say  “  fashionable  cant” 
at  once  and  be  out  with  it?— attaches 
to  the  avoidance  of  physical  pain. 
Ensign  Northerlon  was  a  brute  in  his 
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day,  and  Tom  Jones  was  a  man  ;  in 
ours  Tom  is  a  brute  and  the  Ensign  a 
demon.  It  may  be  the  essence  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  or  an  accident  of  it ;  but 
all  our  Victorian  sentiments,  all  our 
movements,  all  our  hnmanitarianist 
talk,  trend  in  one  direction — toward 
the  conviction  that  death  and  pain 
are  the  worst  of  evils,  their  elimination 
the  most  desirable  of  goods. 

To  many  people — so  fast  are  we  sod- 
dening  with  that  materialism  which 
calls  itself  humanity — this  proposition 
about  death  and  pain  and  their  anti¬ 
theses  will  seem  a  truism.  Hut  per- 
ha))8  some  of  them  will  falter  in  that 
belief  when  they  see  to  what  monstrosi¬ 
ties  this  deification  of  painlessness  can 
give  birth.  It  is  throttling  patriotism 
and  common-sense  and  virility  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  ;  it  is  even  stunting 
its  own  squat  idol  by  taking  away  pain 
with  one  hand  only  to  foster  it  with 
the  other  ;  and,  worst  danger  of  all, 
its  success  means  the  destruction  of  all 
manlier  ideals  of  character  than  its 
own. 

Consider  the  gospel  of  painlessness 
in  a  few  of  its  developments  ;  and  take 
first  the  simplest.  Whence  come  the 
fiaccid  ideas  of  to-day  in  point  of  health 
and  sickness  ?  Why  do  we  hatch  out 
addled  babies  from  incubators  ?  Why 
does  the  “  Daily  Telegraph”  endow 
cripples  with  Christmas  hampers?  In 
order,  you  would  naturally  answer, 
first,  to  bring  into  the  world  beings 
who  must  needs  be  a  curse  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  everybody  about  them  ; 
second,  to  persuade  these  beings  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  merit  in  being 
such  a  curse.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  working  men’s  homes 
knows  how  proud  of  its  deformity  a 
cripple  of  that  class  can  be,  and  how 
that  pride  is  pandered  to  and  even 
shared  by  all  who  can  claim  kinship 
with  it.  At  a  charitable  Christmas 
entertainment  held  annually  in  the 
East  End,  it  is  the  custom  to  put  up 
the  most  misshapen  cripples  procurable 
to  sing  a  hymn  by  themselves  ;  and  the 
hideous  exhibition  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  turn  of  the  evening.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  rankly  unwhole¬ 
some  than  such  a  state  of  sentiment. 
It  may  be  unjust  to  blame  cripples  ;  it 
is  as  unjust  and  far  more  pernicious. 


remembering  that  their  case  is  nearly 
always  due  to  the  vices  or  negligence 
of  parents,  to  pamper  them.  Parents 
should  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
crippled  children.  And  children,  both 
in  tliis  and  higher  states  of  life,  ought 
to  be  taught  to  be  proud  of  being  well, 
not  of  being  ill ;  to  be  taught  that 
sickness  is  not  a  source  of  interest,  but 
a  badge  of  inferiority ;  that  to  be 
healthy  is  the  prime  condition  of  all 
things  desirable  in  life,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  palliate  ill-health  is  to 
ignore  it.  Such  an  education  might 
be  trusted  to  breed  healthy  bodies  con¬ 
trolled  and  mastered  by  healthy  minds. 
But  that  would  be  blasphemy  against 
the  gospel  of  painlessness.  Pain  is  to 
be  assuaged  if  possible,  but  cockered 
in  any  case  ;  to  be  pitied,  advertised, 
rewarded — anything  except  silently  en¬ 
dured. 

Moreover,  this  new  humanitarianism 
is  always  conspicuously  illogical  in  the 
working  out  of  its  own  creed.  Aiming 
at  nothing  higher  than  the  extinction 
of  pain,  its  disciples,  by  sheer  feather- 
headed  ness,  cause  a  great  deal  more 
suffering  than  they  alleviate.  It  is  too 
early  to  follow  the  after-life  of  the  in¬ 
cubator-hatched  baby  ;  but  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  predict  that  throughout  a  brief 
and  piiny  life  its  unwholesomeness  will 
mock  the  false  humanity  that  would 
not  let  it  die.  As  for  the  cripples, 
there  is  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
a  small,  but  very  admirably  managed, 
hospital  for  that  branch  of  them  which 
suffers  from  hip-disease.  Now,  if  you 
are  to  cherish  cripples,  you  would  think 
that  there  could  be  no  better  way  of 
doing  so  than  this — the  more  so  in  that 
hip-disease  is  both  incurable  and  in¬ 
capacitating.  But  no.  That  hospital, 
because  it  is  quiet  and  no  hand  at  ad* 
vertising,  is  indigent  to  the  point  of 
shutting  its  doors  ;  while  money  flows 
in  merrily  to  buy  turkeys  for  other 
cripples’  relatives’  Christmas  dinners. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  antithesis  is 
that  the  object  must  not  merely  be  an 
imperfect  human  being,  but,  in  order 
to  win  full  sympathy,  must  exhibit 
himself  as  such  in  public. 

Yet  it  may  be  neither  by  oversight 
nor  by  inconsideration  that  this  little 
hospital  is  starved.  For  you  must 
know  that  among  our  humanitarians  is 
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a  strong  wing,  which  objects  strenu¬ 
ously  to  hospitals  altogether.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  irony  that  the  self-sent 
apostles,  whose  mission  is  to  do  away 
with  pain,  should  launch  some  of  their 
finest  diatribes  against  hospitals,  which 
have  no  other  mission  in  the  world 
than  themselves  to  combat  pain.  An 
extraordinary  irony — but  it  is  perfectly 
true,  and  the  fact  is  very  fruitful  of 
enlightenment.  You  will  find  in  the 
writings  of  these  apostles  attacks  on 
the  atrocities  of  hospitals  set  out  with 
language  almost  too  strong  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  dead  deer.  Hospitals,  they 
tell  us,  are  shambles  where  human  vic¬ 
tims  are  vivisected  for  the  curiosity, 
not  to  say  the  entertainment,  of  cold 
scientists.  We  are  exhorted  in  fervent 
rhetoric  to  rise  all  together  and  stop 
the  butchery  of  our  fellow-men  for  a 
surgeon’s  holiday.  This  cry,  which 
peals  periodically  from  a  part  of  the 
press  of  London,  is  almost  the  most 
instructive  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
the  new  spirit.  The  surgeon  under¬ 
stands  what  he  is  doing  with  his  pa¬ 
tient  ;  his  detractors  do  not.  His  aim 
is  ultimately  the  same  as  theirs — to 
eliminate  pain  from  life ;  they  can 
hardly  dispute  that.  But  just  because 
he  understands,  because  he  takes  a 
broad  view,  because,  without  neglect¬ 
ing  the  individual  case,  he  looks  be¬ 
yond  it  to  principles  which  may  prove 
of  general  beneficence— because  of  this 
he  is  next  door  to  a  murderer.  Here¬ 
in,  not  expressed  but  involved,  you 
have  the  craven  fear  of  pain  in  its 
naked  simplicity.  You  must  not  cut 
to  save  a  limb,  to  save  a  life,  to  save 
ten  thousand  lives — because  we  cannot 
bear  to  see  the  blood.  Send  out  as 
many  cripples,  as  many  valetudinarians 
as  you  will — but  we  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  the  supreme  moment  of  kill 
or  cure.  Put  us  under  morphia  to 
mufile  our  pain,  let  a  nurse  sit  holding 
our  hand  and  stroking  our  forehead. 
But  if  you  inflict  one  healing  pang, 
exert  one  touch  of  salutary  discipline, 
then  you  are  no  benefactor,  but  a 
heartless  devil. 

The  outcry  against  vaccination, 
against  vivisection,  furnishes  an  exactly 
parallel  case.  The  same  sentiment  is 
at  the  heart  of  both— the  unconquer¬ 
able  shrinking  from  initial  pain,  even 


though  it  promise  to  repay  itself  by 
tenfold  exemption  in  the  future.  Of 
course  the  agitators  against  vaccination 
and  vivisection  assure  themselves  that 
there  are  no  repaying  benefits  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  in  a  way  they  are  sincere. 
But  their  sincerity  is  not  that  which 
comes  from  a  cool-headed  review  of 
known  facts  ;  it  is  the  sincerity  of  an 
emotion  which  has  overwhelmed  rea¬ 
son.  An  unbiassed  deduction  from  the 
experience  of  smallpox  epidemics,  from 
the  records  of  medical  progress,  must 
convince  the  most  unwilling  of  us  that 
the  benefits  of  both  vaccination  and 
vivisection  are  real  and  appreciable. 
Whether  they  outweigh  the  death  of  a 
few  weakly  infants  and  the  suffering 
of  a  few  insensitive  animals  is  another 
question — most  people  would  readily 
answer  it  with  a  “  Yes.”  The  anti¬ 
vaccinators  and  anti-vivisectors  might, 
on  consideration,  answer  it  with  a 
“  No.”  But  the  instructive  feature 
of  their  case  is  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  at  all.  They  never  get  so  far. 
The  sight  of  the  scabs  on  a  baby’s  arm, 
the  idea  of  the  yelping  of  a  tortured 
dog — the  first  hint  or  imagining  of 
physical  pain — is  enough  to  paralyze 
their  reason. 

The  same  blind  horror  of  physical 
pain  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
half  the  ’isms  of  the  day.  In  almost 
all,  when  they  are  strongly  felt,  it 
seems  actually  to  destroy  reason  till 
the  fad  contradicts  itself — as,  for  one 
more  example,  in  the  vegetarian,  who 
abstains  from  beef  and  chicken  out  of 
pity  for  bullocks  and  fowls,  yet  eats 
butter  and  eggs  without  ever  asking  to 
what  fate  he  is  thus  dooming  super¬ 
fluous  bull-calves  and  cockerels.  The 
like  unconscious  self-condemnation 
awaits  our  humanitarians  when  they 
pass  from  the  domain  of  physical  to 
that  of  moral  incapacity.  Nowhere  do 
they  show  their  sentimentality  and 
their  unreason  better  combined  than 
in  what  is  called  prison-reform.  A 
plain  man  who  sees  the  warm,  airy, 
light,  clean  cells  of  British  prisons  is 
apt  to  ask  himself  wherein,  but  for  the 
necessary  loss  of  liberty,  the  hardship 
of  punishment  consists.  Let  him  turn 
to  the  exponents  of  painlessness,  and 
he  will  discover  that.  Our  prisons 
also,  as  well  as  our  hospitals,  are  dens 
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of  huleous  cruelty.  When  he  tries  to 
hncl  out  what  it  is  all  about,  he  dis> 
covers  that  some  prisoners  have  meagre 
fare,  that  a  few  are  set  to  really  hard 
physical  work,  that  convicts  spend  a 
small  part  of  their  sentence  without 
constant  companionship,  that  habitual 
insubordinates  can,  on  a  magistrate’s 
order,  be  whipped  with  a  whipcord 
cat,  and  that  warders  do  not  always 
speak  to  convicts  with  respect.  This 
is  called  cruel,  tending  to  madness, 
brutalizing.  Our  grandfathers  would 
have  laughed  at  such  charges.  Such 
cruelty,  they  would  have  replied,  would 
come  not  amiss  lo  wife-beaters,  rav- 
ishers,  swindlers  :  if  a  man  goes  mad 
in  nine  months,  although  he  can  con¬ 
stantly  speak  to  his  fellow-prisoners  at 
exercise  or  when  at  work  about  the 
corridors,  then  his  mental  balance  is 
no  loss  to  himself  or  anybody  ;  the 
very  cat  can  hardly  brutalize  him,  since 
he  has  to  be  brutal  before  he  could 
earn  it.  But  such  replies  are  not  for 
our  soft  hearted  generation.  Instead 
they  point  us  westward  to  free 
America,  whose  felons,  as  a  native  au¬ 
thority  has  said,  are  “  better  housed, 
fed,  clad,  and  comforted  than  the  la¬ 
boring  poor  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe  whose  housebreakers  feed  on 
beef-steaks  and  hot  biscuits  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  street-walkers  get  jam  to 
their  tea.  They  point  us  to  Elmira, 
that  university  miscalled  a  prison, 
where  the  embezzler  is  taught  German, 
shorthand,  and  telegraphy,  and  the 
disguise-artist  is  encouraged  to  model 
in  wax. 

It  is  all  one  more  outcrop  of  exactly 
the  same  folly.  Avoid  immediate  pain 
— no  matter  at  what  cost  hereafter. 
And  here  again  the  folly  is  exactly  as 
ironically  self-destroying.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  ask  whether  criminals  inflict 
or  suffer  the  more  pain.  It  may  be  all 
one  to  you  whether  pain  be  deserved 
or  not  ;  to  save  the  guilty  the  greater 
suffering,  you  may,  as  would  willingly 
1  many  of  our  crack-brained  sentimen¬ 

talists,  inflict  the  lesser  upon  the  inno¬ 
cent.  But  this  is  exactly  what  they 
do  not  do  ;  to  save  the  guilty  the  lesser 
J-  evil,  they  plague  the  guiltless  with  the 

greater.  In  point  of  fact,  the  modern 
vice  of  pampering  criminals  may  fairly 
be  held  to  cause  greater  inconvenience 


I 


both  to  the  innocent  victims  and  to  the 
interesting  agents.  For  laxity  does 
not  reform.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
University  Extension  course  of  Elmira 
did  prevent  those  who  had  experienced 
it  from  returning  for  a  further  term 
of  instruction  ;  only  one  day  it  came 
out  that  the  lectures  on  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy  were  supplemented  by  smacking 
with  a  sort  of  butter-patter,  and  we 
may  fairly  attribute  the  deterrent  effect 
to  the  bodily  influence  rather  than  the 
spiritual.  P^r  the  rest,  crime  increases 
in  lax  America.  In  Great  Britain — 
severe  by  comparison  with  America, 
though  lax  enough  when  you  consider 
the  punishments  of  former  days— crime 
is  decreasing.  The  only  other  Euro¬ 
pean  country  of  which  you  can  say  the 
same  is  Belgium,  where  our  humani¬ 
tarians  will  hold  up  horrifled  hands  to 
hear  that  sentences  of  nine  years’  soli¬ 
tary  conflnement  are  enforced,  and  that 
a  sort  of  convalescent  prison  is  needed 
to  bring  the  criminal  gradually  hack 
to  his  reason.  No  such  barbarity  for 
us  !  Among  us  you  will  And  a  tumult 
of  voices  ever  crying  aloud  for  less,  not 
more,  severity.  And,  so  far  as  crime 
can  be  checked  or  encouraged  by  pun¬ 
ishment,  they  are  asking  for  reforms 
that  will  spread  crime,  involve  more 
frequent  if  less  sure  terms  of  detention 
for  criminals,  and  thus  add  prodigiously 
to  the  sum-total  of  suffering  among 
guilty  and  guiltless  alike.  Here  once 
more  the  gospel  of  painlessness  recoils 
to  its  own  defeat. 

Nowhere  will  you  And  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  better  exemplifled  than  in  poli¬ 
tics.  It  is  a  guiding  principle  of  that 
school  which  delights  to  cry  down  Brit¬ 
ish  methods,  British  policy,  British 
achievements.  If  pain,  as  such,  is  the 
one  great  evil,  it  is  all  one  whose  pain 
it  is.  There  is  no  more  distinction  be¬ 
tween  your  own  countrymen  and  an¬ 
other.  There  is  no  more  tragedy  in 
the  death  of  your  countryman  doing 
his  duty  than  in  the  death  of  an  Oruk- 
zai  who  shoots  his  uncles  from  behind 
walls.  There  is  no  such  possibility  as 
patriotism  left.  You  will  start  reason¬ 
ably  enough  :  the  true  patriot,  you  will 
say,  desires  the  highest  good  of  his 
country,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
killing  Orukzais  ;  and  though  you  hold 
an  Qjukzai’s  life  just  as  high  as  a  Gor- 
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don  Highlander’s,  you  do  not  hold  it  a  that  this  standard  works  its  own  nn- 


whit  higher.  An  Armenian  is  a  hu¬ 
man  life  and  a  Turk  is  a  human  life, 
and  the  one  is  as  precious  as  ihe  other. 
You  may  start  with  these  plausible 
principles,  but  you  will  not  maintain 
them.  The  very  friction  with  your 
simpler  fellows,  who  hold  any  one 
British  life  worth  any  half-dozen  others, 
will  irritate  your  theoretic  philanthropy 
into  a  steady  prepossession  against  your 
own  countrymen.  The  sight  of  any 
man  violating  your  precept  will  stir 
your  humane  indignation  to  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  desire  for  the  sutfering  of  the 
violator.  This  is  called  righteous  an¬ 
ger,  but  in  its  effects,  had  it  but  free 
play,  it  is  the  old  irony — humanitari- 
anism  defeating  its  own  end.  What 
better  instance  than  the  Anglo-Arme- 
nians,  who  first  fanatically  swallow  ori¬ 
ental  tales  of  outrage,  then  frantically 
exaggerate  and  agitate  till  they  have 
stirred  the  half  truth  into  hideous 
reality  ;  then  they  are  for  war  and 
slaughter,  as  though  a  stream  of  blood 
were  to  be  slaked  by  a  deluge.  The 
professed  war-haters  have  been  of  late 
the  very  men  who  cry  most  savagely 
for  a  war  more  deadly  than  a  century 
of  barbarous  faction-fighting.  The 
party  of  force  at-no-price,  of  abstract 
quixotic  justice,  is  the  first  to  find  un¬ 
suspected —  and  non-existent  —  points 
in  favour  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Republic  makes  baseless  claims  on 
their  own  country  and  backs  them  by 
unmannerly  bluster.  It  must  be  so  in¬ 
evitably.  No  man  is  so  superhuman 
in  his  dry  intelligence  that  he  can  keep 
a  principle  impartially  applied  to  affairs 
that  stir  the  passions  of  nations.  And 
he  that  is  not  with  his  country  is 
against  it. 

Perhaps  these  are  illustrations 
enough.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the 
various  modern  tendencies  here  touched 
on  are  all  ramifications  of  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  laboring  to  impose  its  for¬ 
mula  on  the  world.  They  have  their 
family  likeness  and  their  mutual  sym¬ 
pathies,  but  their  fundamental  unity  is 
unconscious.  Yet  that  fundamental 
unity  exists  :  the  elevation  of  pain  and 
— not  pleasure,  mark,  but — the  absence 
of  pain  into  the  ultimate  standards  of 
evil  and  good.  Applied  without  com¬ 
mon-sense  or  self-control,  it  is  plain 


doing.  But  that,  it  will  be  urged,  is 
no  valid  aspersion  on  the  standard 
itself.  Would  not  the  test  of  avoidance 
of  pain,  honestly  and  judiciously  ap¬ 
plied,  furnish  a  trustworthy  guide  for 
public  action  ?  Does  not  civilization 
itself  consist  exactly  in  this — in  an  or¬ 
ganized  common  effort  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  is  attainable,  of  pain 
and  of  death  ? 

Certainty  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  this.  The  organization  of  a  civil¬ 
ized  State  is  a  vast  conspiracy  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  A  rank  socialist 
might  see  his  way  to  denying  this  : 
3'et  it  remains  undeniable  that  e\en  for 
the  lowest,  weakest,  and  poorest  a 
modern  civilized  State  gives  such  secu¬ 
rity  of  life  as  the  low  and  weak  and 
poor  know  in  no  other  form  of  society. 
Civilization  lays  a  restraining  hand  on 
the  strong  and  bold,  who  would  bully 
us  :  it  furnishes  great  devices  and  com¬ 
binations  whereby  we  may  win  com¬ 
forts  from  nature  which  without  them 
would  be  too  hard  for  us.  It  finds  in¬ 
cubators  to  help  us  into  the  world,  and 
disinfectants  to  keep  us  from  helping 
our  fellows  out  of  it. 

Certainly  civilization  does  all  this. 
And  yet  there  is  no  divine  virtue  in 
civilization,  either  the  word  or  the 
thing.  If  civilization  is  a  conspiracy 
for  the  preservation  of  puny  life,  low¬ 
ering  the  physical  standard  of  the  race, 
then  civilization  may  be  no  blessing, 
but  a  curse.  Civilization,  further,  is 
not  only  not  divine  ;  it  is  human.  If 
its  broad  and  general  tendencies  are 
unrecognized  by  those  in  the  stream  of 
them,  they  are  not  less  products  of  hu¬ 
man  will.  We  can  change  or  guide 
the  stream  of  civilization,  after  all  ;  it 
behoves  us  the  more,  therefore,  to  look 
anxiously  to  its  direction. 

The  present  direction  in  Britain  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  above  showing  to  be  a 
wrong  one  ;  and  if  we  are  not  careful 
it  will  lead  us  straight  to  national  per¬ 
dition.  Civilization  is  making  it  much 
too  easy  to  live  ;  humanitarianism  is 
turning  approval  of  easiness  of  living 
into  the  one  standard  of  virtue.  A 
wiser  civilization  would  look,  not  to 
the  indiscriminate  preservation  of  life, 
but  to  the  quality  of  the  life  preserved. 
A  wiser  humanitarianism  would  make 
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it  easy  for  the  lower  quality  of  life  to 
(lie.  It  sounds  brutal,  but  why  not  ? 
We  have  let  brutality  die  out  too  much. 
Our  horror  of  pain  has  led  us  to  foster 
only  the  softer  virtues  and  leave  the 
harsher  alone.  Again,  it  sounds  ab¬ 
surd  even  to  use  such  a  phrase  as 
“harsher  virtues” — though  Aristotle, 
to  take  one  instance  of  a  man  perhaps 
as  wise  as  we,  knew  very  well  what 
they  are.  Ilis  ideal  of  character  was 
not  the  kind  man,  nor  the  man  op¬ 
posed  to  corporal  punishment,  nor  the 
man  superior  to  mere  patriotism,  but 
the  great-souled  man.  This  quality  is 
“  the  crown  of  all  virtues  ;  it  enhances 
them,  and  cannot  begin  to  exist  with¬ 
out  them.”  And  among  the  attributes 
of  the  great-souled  man  were  these, 
lie  was  the  man  “who  holds  himself 
worthy  of  great  deserts,  and  is  so  wor¬ 
thy.  .  .  .  The  great-souled  man  de¬ 
spises  justly,  whereas  the  crowd  de¬ 
spises  at  haphazard.  To  be  respected 
by  the  lowly  he  holds  as  vulgar  as  to 
use  his  strength  against  the  weak.  .  .  . 
In  his  life  he  takes  no  heed  of  any  but 
his  friends  :  to  do  otherwise  is  servile  ; 
which  is  why  all  flatterers  are  coarse 
and  all  the  lowly  are  flatterers.  .  .  . 
lie  is  no  gossip  ;  he  will  tattle  neither 
of  himself  nor  of  others,  for  it  is  all 
one  to  him  whether  others  praise  or 
condemn  him.” 

Nobody  wants  to  re  establish  a  Greek 
standard  of  character  for  British  men 
— the  less  so  in  that  its  results  as  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  the  Greeks  themselves  are 
not  overworthy  of  admiration.  Never¬ 
theless  we  might  well  admit  these 
heathen  virtues  of  proper  pride  and  a 
sort  of  self-respecting  egoism,  and 
others,  as  a  bracing  tonic  to  our  later 
morality.  VVe  ought  not  to  forget  to 
temper  mercy  with  justice — even  with 
that  rude  and  brutal  exercise  of  supe¬ 
riority  which  may  be  called  natural 
justice.  It  was  not  by  holding  all  men 
— not  to  say  all  beasts — as  of  equal 
right  with  ourselves  that  we  made  our¬ 
selves  a  great  nation.  It  is  not  thus 
that  we  keep  ourselves  great.  We  be¬ 
came  and  are  an  Imperial  race  by  deal¬ 
ing  necessary  pain  to  other  men,  just 
as  we  become  powerful  men  by  dealing 
necessary  pain  to  other  animals  — 
whether  they  be  slaughtered  oxen  or 
hunted  stags.  There  is  no  reason  in 


gloating  over  the  pain  we  have  risen 
upon,  but  there  is  even  less  in  pretend¬ 
ing  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  may  as 
well  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  remain, 
nationally  and  individually,  fitted  to 
cope  successfully  with  nature,  with 
rival  animals  and  with  rival  men,  we 
must  find  and  observe  some  other  vir¬ 
tues  besides  those  which  consist  in 
combating  pain.  Already  our  gentler 
civilization  has  softened  us  physically. 
We  make  bicycle  records,  but  wo  are 
not  prepat cd  to  converse  coolly  while 
having  our  legs  cut  off,  as  was  the  way  of 
our  great-grandfathers.  We  are  bet¬ 
ter  fed,  belter  clothed,  better  housed 
than  they  were ;  probably  we  enjoy 
better  health,  and  certainly  we  live 
longer.  But  we  do  not  drink  so  well, 
love  so  well,  suffer  so  well,  fight  so 
well  ;  physically  and  emotionally  we 
have  subdued  ourselves  to  a  lower 
plane.  Partly  this  follows  inevitably 
on  alleviated  material  conditions  which 
we  could  not  put  back  if  we  would  ; 
but  partly  it  is  due  to  the  softening  of 
our  current  ethics.  It  is  believed  in 
our  generation  that  men  who  are  ready 
to  inflict  pain  are  precisely  the  men 
who  are  unready  to  endure  it ;  though, 
curiously,  that  same  generation  refuses 
to  flog  wife-beaters  and  assaulters  of 
childi'en.  In  their  case  the  principle 
may  be  broadly  true  ;  but  it  was  not 
true  of  our  forefathers  —Covenanters, 
buccaneers,  politicians,  sailors,  pit¬ 
men  ;  what  you  will.  They  burned 
and  marooned  and  beheaded  and  shot 
and  fought  cocks  ;  but  they  were  quite 
ready  to  bear  the  like  sufferings  when 
their  turn  came.  So  they  bred  hardi¬ 
hood  ;  yet,  brutes  as  you  may  call 
them,  they  still  continued  to  be  not 
less  generous,  loving,  even  self-sacrific¬ 
ing,  than  we.  Within  the  limits  they 
recognized  as  claiming  their  duty- 
family,  friends,  country — they  could 
be  all  sweetness  ;  outside  they  could 
be  pitiless.  On  these  painfully  un- 
humanitarian  principles  they  built  the 
British  empire. 

At  present  we  keep  it  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples — only  we  try  not  to  let  ourselves 
know  it.  We  shoot  down  dervishes 
who  are  fighting  for  their  religion  as 
sincerely  as  did  our  own  Ironsides,  and 
Matabele  who  have  every  whit  as  pure 
a  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  slave- 
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raiding  as  we  in  its  iniquity  ;  we  drive 
Afridis  into  the  bitter  snow  to  starve 
because  they  think  it  well  ta  steal  rifles 
and  shoot  strangers,  while  we  do  not. 
The  naked  principle  of  our  rule  is  that 
our  way  is  the  way  that  shall  be  walked 
in,  let  it  cost  what  pain  it  may.  Mean¬ 
time  our  humanitarians  preach  exactly 
the  contrary.  And  if  they  are  right 
we  have  two  courses  before  us.  Either 
we  may  go  on,  as  now,  conducting  our 
empire  by  force,  and  pretend  that  we 
do  so  by  charity  and  meekness  ;  or  we 
may  cease  to  conduct  it  by  force,  and 
try  to  do  so  by  charity  and  meekness. 
In  the  first  case  we  shall  finally  engrain 
hypocrisy  as  the  dominant  trait  of  our 
national  character  ;  in  the  second  we 
shall  very  soon  have  no  national  char¬ 
acter  or  national  self-esteem  or  na¬ 
tional  existence  to  lose. 

As  the  savage  virtues  die  out,  the 
civilized  vices  spring  up  in  their  place. 
Pride  gives  way  to  the  ambition  to  be 
thought  to  have  a  right  to  be  proud  ; 
frank  contempt  and  hatred  are  replaced 
by  backbiting.  The  readiness  to  hurt 
or  be  hurt  physically  we  exchange  for 
a  smoother  but  deadlier  unscrupulous¬ 
ness.  The  duel  was  hissed  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  because  it  killed  the  body  ;  in  its 
stead  reigns  scandal,  which  kills  the 
soul.  Sport,  which  slaughters  beasts, 
is  yielding  to  betting  on  professional 
athletics,  which  fritters  away  the 
minds  of  men.  As  we  become  more 
sensitive  to  physical,  we  become  more 
callous  to  mental,  agony.  An  edu¬ 
cated  woman,  a  woman  in  society,  a 
good  woman,  will  whimper  for  a  week 
if  her  child  is  to  have  a  mole  cut  from 
its  cheek,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
operation,  lest  she  should  faint  at  the 
sight  of  blood.  But  she  will  dress  her¬ 
self  carefully  and  attend  a  trial  for 
murder,  dividing  her  opera-glass  im¬ 
partially,  while  the  jury  are  away,  be¬ 
tween  such  part  of  the  face  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  as  he  cannot  cover  with  his  hands 
and  the  face  of  his  wife.  And  yet, 
when  that  man  is  proved  a  cold-blooded 
murderer,  this  good  woman  will  be  the 
first  to  shudder  at  the  reflection  that 
he  is  to  be  hanged.  We  talk  of  our 
age  as  spiritual,  but  what  is  this  but 
gross  materialism  ?  Pain  is  no  longer 
to  be  considered  unless  it  can  be  felt 
with  the  body.  So,  while  we  shudder 


at  the  pains  of  a  small  war,  and  would 
go  to  almost  any  humiliation  to  avert 
a  great  one,  we  are  every  year  more  in 
bondage  to  Jndustrial  strife — to  the 
blind  selfishness  of  the  locker-out  and 
the  malignant  factiousness  of  the  trade- 
unionist.  Here  is  more  materialism  : 
death  is  not  death  unless  you  can  see 
the  bleeding  bodies.  But  then,  of 
course,  industrial  war  only  ruins  our 
country  :  the  other  kind  of  war  might 
hurt  foreigners.  For  —  deplorably, 
perhaps,  but  incontestably — the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  human  affections  is  lim¬ 
ited  ;  and  the  more  love  we  spare  for 
men  of  other  race  and  speech  and  col¬ 
or,  the  leas  we  have  left  for  our  own. 

And  what  a  pitiful  spirit  in  itself, 
this  new  crusade  against  pain  !  It  is 
not  the  cult  of  pleasure — that  its  vota¬ 
ries  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim.  It 
is  a  creed  purely  negative — a  creed, 
therefore,  inferior  to  the  merest  epi¬ 
cureanism.  A  moral  code  that  is  posi¬ 
tive  is  at  least  a  creed  that  makes  a 
man  more  of  a  man  ;  a  code  that  is  all 
negative — all  antis  and  no  pros — makes 
nothing  but  a  protesting  machine— a 
string  of  self-righteous  formulas.  We 
must  not  hurt  stags,  and  we  must  not 
whip  criminals,  and  we  must  not,  it 
now  appears,  cut  out  cancers  ;  but 
what  may  we  do  ?  Attend  League 
football  matches,  teach  garrotters  moral 
philosophy,  and  dose  the  cancerous 
with  homoeopathic  globules  ?  The  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  inadequate  enough  ;  but 
to  do  justice  to  those  whom  we  are 
protesting  against,  it  is  not  they  who 
propose  such  substitutes.  Faddists 
propose  many  ridiculous  remedies  for 
imaginary  diseases ;  but  the  newest 
kind  of  sentimental  humanitarian  is 
not  necessarily  or  even  generally  a  fad¬ 
dist.  He  or  she  has  simply  a  vague 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  pain,  and 
often  backs  it  up  by  no  fad  or  positive 
suggestion  at  all  ;  it  is  merely  a  senti¬ 
ment  without  principle.  Only  that 
sentiment  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
suffuse  and  to  inspire  all  our  British 
thought — the  shudder  is  beginning  to 
be  accepted  instead  of  a  code  of  moral¬ 
ity.  It  is  all  for  forbidding  and  no 
permitting,  for  undoing  and  no  doing, 
for  an  abstract  average  common  weal, 
but  no  concrete  individual  weal.  It 
tends  toward  a  compact  by  which  we 
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shall  all  of  us  corenant  to  do  nothing 
lest  one  of  us  might  hurt  another.  It 
is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  makes 
great  fortunes,  or  great  nations,  or 
great  men.  No  ;  nor  even  good  men. 
Unless  a  good  man  is  good  in  quite  an¬ 
other  way  from  a  good  horse  or  a  good 
table,  he  is  a  man  who  most  fully  em¬ 
bodies  the  properties  of  a  man  ;  which 
object  is  assuredly  not  attained  by  the 
mere  refusal  to  give  or  suffer  pain. 
Goodness  is  difficult  to  define,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  dogmatize  about,  but 
it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  it  consists 
in  action,  not  in  abstinence  from  ac¬ 
tion.  To  suppose  it  lies  in  a  negative, 
even  of  the  most  amiable  kind,  is  an 
emasculation  of  the  word  fit  only  to 
produce  a  nation  of  blameless,  praise¬ 
less  nobodies.  “  It  is  our  sins  that 
make  us  great.” 

The  idea  that  pain  is  the  worst  of 
evils  destroys  many  virtues  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  ;  it  fosters  many 
vices  which  we  could  gratefully  spare  ; 
it  is  a  bloodless,  unfruitful  basis  for 
morality.  And  for  the  last  point,  it 
is  in  most  cases — not  in  all,,  but  in 
most— a  lie.  The  people  that  pretend 
to  elevate  it  to  a  principle  do  not  really 
believe  it.  Out  of  paradox,  out  of 
moral  self-conceit,  out  of  genuine  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart,  they  may  say  they  do  ; 
but  at  heart  they  generally  do  not. 


How  many  genuinely  believe,  and  prac¬ 
tically  enforce  the  belief,  that  a  beast’s 
pain  should  outweigh  a  man’s  profit  ? 
How  many  genuinely  believe  that  a 
wife-beater  should  not  be  beaten  ? 
How  many  truly  think  that  it  is  as  de¬ 
plorable  that  an  Afridi  should  be  shot 
as  that  a  Briton  should?  There  are 
some  such  possibly  :  you  will  know 
them  by  their  refusal  to  drink  milk, 
their  habit  of  allowing  themselves  to 
be  pushed  in  a  crowd  without  pushing 
back,  their  readiness  to  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  savages.  With 
the  rest  humanitarianism  is  not  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  a  weakness.  It  is  even  a 
vicarious  cowardice.  By  sympathy 
they  transfer  the  pain  of  others  to 
themselves,  and  their  pity  is  not  be¬ 
nevolence,  but  dislike  of  sensations 
painful  to  themselves.  Now  it  is  no¬ 
body’s  duty  to  like  painful  sensations  ; 
but  in  a  world  full  of  them,  and  for  all 
we  can  see  inevitably  full  of  them,  it 
is  everybody’s  duty  to  face  them.  To 
refuse  to  do  so  will  certainly  do  little 
enough  toward  their  extinction.  And 
to  the  few  who  do  honestly  try  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  painful  as  such,  we  may  make 
bold  to  say  that,  should  they  succeed, 
mankind  would  be  poorer,  weaker,  and 
even  unhappier  without  it.  —  Black' 
wood's  Magazine. 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  vigil.  There 
are  nights— “  white  nights”  they  are 
called — in  some  corners  of  Russia  which 
are  almost  like  days.  The  blueness 
never  leaves  the  s%,  and  into  it  the 
lark  has  been  known  to  rise  and  sing 
matins  at  midnight ;  I  myself  once 
saw  the  last  afterglow  of  a  belated  sun¬ 
set  met  by  the  ousweep  of  a  rosy  wave 
from  the  sunrise.  That  was  on  our 
June  21st  (June  llth,  Russian  style), 
the  shortest  night  of  the  year  and  the 
one  on  which  I  kept  vigil.  The  story 
of  the  vigil  will  be  one  only  of  sight 
and  sound  and  scent,  not  of  event ; 
for  nothing  happened  in  particular 
that  I  know  of— no  murder  by  some 


furious  Finnish  peasant,  who  drew  the 
knife  which  he  always  wears,  and 
clenched  his  white  teeth,  and  set  his 
hard  face,  and  slew  in  the  still  shadow 
of  the  pinewood.  Such  a  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  it  is  true,  one  night  while  I  was 
living  in  the  village,  but  not  on  the 
night  on  which  I  kept  vigil.  Nor  yet 
was  this  the  night  when  bonfires  were 
lit  by  the  shallow  waters,  safe  upon 
the  sandy  shore,  throwing  patches  of 
light,  warm  and  red,  now  upon  some 
little  cock-boat  with  its  solitary  Charon 
paddling  softly  in  the  darkness,  now 
upon  a  group  of  dancing  peasants,  red- 
shirted  and  red-skirted,  kerchiefed  and 
booted,  holding  festival  between  the 
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pines  ;  for  such  a  night  was  the  eve  of 
St.  John,  a  night  of  mjstic  ceremo¬ 
nies,  when  a  few  mad  maidens  gath¬ 
ered  select  nosegays  in  the  twilight,  to 
cast  them  secretly  adrift  upon  the  sea 
that  they  might  prophesy  of  the  future 
next  morning.  The  bonfires  were  left 
to  die  out  before  midnight,  and  rain 
came,  and  the  paths  among  the  pines 
were  alive  with  leaping  things  ;  and 
that  was  not  the  night  of  the  vigil. 
Nor  was  it  the  night  on  which  a  still 
little  body  was  brought  home  from  the 
treacherous  waters,  close  in  the  arms 
and  under  the  bowed  head  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  mother,  who  cried  out  “  Katova 
“  It  is  over — it  is  finished — he  is 
dead  i”  as  the  curious  neighbors  crowd¬ 
ed  round  her,  then  wept  spasmodically, 
busied  over  the  stiffening  limbs,  and 
again  wept  slormily  with  the  father  on 
his  return  to  tlie  izba,  until  both  ended 
their  weeping  in  the  strangely  sobbed 

Nichevo  !  It  is  nothing — it  had  to 
be — it  is  the  will  of  God.”  For 
Nichevd  is  the  Russian  fatalist  for¬ 
mula  ;  it  escapes  from  tbe  lips  of  the 
peasant  in  every  variety  of  intonation, 
flippant  or  feeling,  reassuring  or  resig¬ 
natory,  filled  full  with  contempt  or 
dyed  deep  with  melancholy  ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  note  of  his  acquiescent 
temperament ;  it  means  “  I  submit,  I 
am  helpless,  I  cannot  resist  it,  thus  it 
is  the  same  to  me  whatever  happens, 
i.e.,  it  is  nothing  at  all — Nichevo." 
He  may  have  broken  the  leg  of  his 
stool,  or  of  his  dearest  friend  or  foe, 
and  the  same  exclamation  will  fall,  if 
not  at  once,  then  eventually.  It  ex¬ 
presses  no  hard-heartedness,  rather  a 
tenderness,  of  reflection  that  Hospody 
is  wise  and  must  know  the  best.  It  is 
the  word  oftenest  mumbled  by  vodka- 
steeped  lips  as  well  as  by  those  that 
utter  thought  in  sober  earnest.  I  have 
often  thought  that  it  is  the  keynote  to 
the  Tolstoi  position— the  pass- word  of 
the  creed  of  long-suffering. 

But  on  the  night  that  I  kept  vigil  I 
do  not  know  that  I  heard  it  at  all,  un¬ 
less  perchance  Nature  was  breathing  it 
all  around  me. 

Where  I  kept  the  vigil  was  on  the 
balcony  of  a  dacha.  That  is  a  loosely 
built  house  of  wood  more  or  less  far 
removed  from  the  precincts  of  a  town, 
wherein  to  dwell  at  ease  and  lead  apic- 


nicing  sort  of  life  during  the  summer 
months.  There  are  long  straggling 
villages  of  such  houses,  villages  of 
which  a  few  peasant  izbas  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  the  nucleus.  In  these  vil¬ 
lages  the  mnshik  is  not  poor  but  pros¬ 
perous  often  ;  ho  may  own  one  dacha, 
or  two,  or  three,  and  always  has  an 
eager  crowd  of  aspirants  to  the  tenancy 
of  them  —  summer  emigrants  from 
Petersburg.  They  are  cheap  in  the 
building  and  dear  in  the  rental.  I 
saw  the  antecedents  of  most  of  them 
in  a  great  timber  barge,  lying  lop-sided 
in  the  gulf  one  day.  Such  barges  float 
down  the  rivers  from  the  inteiior  laden 
with  fuel  for  Petersburg  hearths. 
They  never  return  up  the  rivers  in 
their  unwieldy  saillessness,  but  the 
builder  of  wooden  houses  buys  them, 
floors,  walls  and  roofs  the  dacha  with 
their  gray,  weather-stained  timbers, 
shingles  the  roof,  decorates  the  portal 
with  rude  carving,  sets  up  rude  woodeu 
pillars  to  sustain  verandah  and  balcony, 
embellished  too  with  carving,  paints 
the  outside  front  green  or  gray,  brown 
or  red,  roughly  papers  the  interior  in 
old-world  designs  of  stringed  roses  or 
brown  and  chocolate  diamonds,  very 
careless  of  pattern  meeting  pattern  in 
odd  corners  and  spaces,  pales  round 
the  frontage  a  variously  sized  square  of 
sandy  garden  whose  paths  are  ungrav¬ 
elled,  whose  lawns  are  inclined  to  grow 
hay,  but  whose  huge  trees  are  full  of 
sweet  scents  and  singing  birds,  and  so 
offers  space  and  shelter  all  but  un¬ 
adorned  to  those  who  have  roubles  to 
spare  for  a  summer  rustication.  And 
they  who  rusticate  do  it  simply  ;  they 
curtain  tbe  verandas  and  balconies  and 
perhaps  the  windows,  fling  down  a  rug 
or  two,  set  hammock  chairs  and  plain 
tables  where  the  samovar  steams  hos¬ 
pitably  on  embroidered  linen,  more 
often  than  not  out  on  the  veranda 
rather  than  in  doors,  and  so  kee]>  mild 
festival  all  summer-time  with  music, 
song,  talk,  and  the  passing  excitement 
of  occurrences  in  the  rustic  street,  liv¬ 
ing  life  without  reserve,  without  lux¬ 
ury,  without  care,  calmly  in  the  open. 

The  carving  and  pillars  of  my  bal¬ 
cony  were  painted  a  soft  green,  and 
overshading  it  three  great  limes  lifted 
their  offering  of  sweet  spices  to  sun  or 
stars.  The  floor  of  it  was  broad 
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though  rickety,  and  its  creamy  cur¬ 
tains  flapped  in  the  summer  wind  like 
the  taut  sails  of  a  ship.  Watching  the 
night  through  from  here  was  like  listen¬ 
ing  for  a  secret  from  the  lips  of  a  re¬ 
served  person— an  impeiceplible  win¬ 
ning  of  Nature  aloof  to  become  con- 
lidential,  of  Nature  impersonal  to  be¬ 
come  personal,  of  Nature  unrelenting 
to  become  sympathetic.  To  wait  for 
the  dwindling  away  of  sound  into 
silence  ;  first  the  dwindling  of  human 
sound— to  wait  until  the  last  sing-song 
call  of  a  musical  Russian  name — Na- 
tacha,  Sarsha,  Anna — had  ceased  from 
the  lips  of  lively,  sportive  children  at 
their  games  about  the  dry  ditch,  weed- 
green  between  footpath  and  road  ;  un¬ 
til  the  last  parent-peasants  had  tramped 
away  with  their  kerchiefed  heads  and 
brilliant  aprons,  their  high  boots  and 
thick  beards,  from  holding  melodra¬ 
matic  converse  on  the  benches  flanking 
the  little  bridges  over  the  ditch  before 
each  dacha  gateway  ;  until  sonorous 
conversation  from  neighboring  veran¬ 
dahs,  where  the  samovar  had  ceased  to 
hiss  and  the  last  glass  of  tea  was  being 
drunk,  had  begun  to  die  out,  and  the 
talking,  talking,  talking  in  massive 
German  or  mellifluous  Russian  with 
its  swishing  consonants  and  broad, 
lingering  vowels  —  inclining  me  to 
eavesdrop  and  dwell  upon  imaginative 
visions  of  the  groups  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains,  the  indolent  pearl-powdered 
women,  the  uniformed  men  loitering 
in  the  coolness— had  ended  in  the  soft- 
sounding  note  of  departure,  Da 
svoddnia,-'  Au  revoir  until  every 
voice  was  lulled  and  the  village  had 
fallen  asleep  to  wait  for  this  inti¬ 
macy  of  silence  was  exquisite. 

Then  in  the  interval  came  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  things  through  their  absence, 
as  it  so  often  happens.  In  the  hushed 
and  lifeless  street  the  realization  of  its 
life,  of  its  actual  being,  of  its  scent 
and  sound  and  color — of  how  the  wide, 
still,  sandy  road  went  on  and  on  and 
on,  wooden  houses  on  each  side  of  it, 
with  their  glowing  gardens  fragrant 
with  nicotine  and  carnations  ;  went  on 
for  long  until  it  swept  into  the  pine 
forest,  flanked  by  its  flimsy  sand-em¬ 
bankment  on  which  the  railroad  ran 
through  verdure  and  loveliness  of  larch 
and  birch  ;  of  how  the  grand  colon¬ 


nade  of  birch  trees  mid-way  in  its 
course  must  be  almost  steaming  in  the 
damp  night  with  their  aromatic  in¬ 
cense  ;  of  how  the  bright,  gteen-painl- 
ed  church  over  against  it  was  harbor¬ 
ing  incense  too  in  the  close  darkness 
about  its  shrines  and  heavily  gilded 
altars  ;  of  how  the  people  had  prated 
and  kissed  the  book  and  flung  them¬ 
selves  with  foreheads  to  the  ground 
and  made  the  triple  sign  of  the  cross 
there  that  evening,  and  had  come  out 
to  meet  the  sun  upon  their  faces  and 
had  forgotten  it  all ;  of  the  crowd 
of  their  various  life  as  they  passed 
down  the  street  and  met  others  who 
had  not  been  there — the  gypsies  in 
their  swinging  red  skirts  and  silken 
shawls  of  crimson,  dirty,  ringleted, 
handsome,  wicked,  the  men  in  velvet 
and  silver  buttons  with  ringlets  too  ; 
the  Finnish  musicians,  violinist  and 
girl-harpist  with  an  orange  kerchief, 
who  played  merry  jingling  tunes  with 
impassive,  sad-colored  faces  ;  a  Tartar 
woman  with  shawl-veiled  face  and 
shoulders,  with  free  and  graceful  walk  ; 
some  dacha  residents  in  the  deshabille 
of  Russian  embroidered  shirts,  and  the 
nurses  of  their  children  with  bare  arms 
and  bosom,  dainty  in  white  cambric 
and  scarlet  petticoat  and  beribboned 
cacbshnik  over  their  smooth  hair  ;  all 
these  met  by  the  priest  with  his  book, 
striding  lank-haired,  tall-hatted,  with 
wide-sleeved  cassock  of  maroon  or 
brown.  Though  the  street  was  emp¬ 
tied  of  them  now,  they  all  passed  down 
it  before  me  under  the  magic  blue  of 
the  midnight  with  a  less  marionette¬ 
like  existence  than  I  had  before. found 
in  them,  either  here  or  on  the  broad 
bridges  of  Petersburg. 

And  as  the  road  passed  into  the  pine- 
forest,  so  did  my  thoughts  to  the  won¬ 
ders  of  its  treasure — tempting  treasure 
of  wax-like  flowers  in  damp,  secluded 
places,  of  brilliant  fungi  and  dainty 
devices  of  ferny  undergrowth  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  stillness,  of  rich  moss  and 
heath  and  purple  berries  and  sweet- 
scented  strawberries  ;  of  how  at  night 
there  would  be  strange,  mysterious, 
clinging,  creeping,  tingling  life  in  the 
thick  of  their  lovely  tangle,  of  how  the 
moisture  and  the  mist  would  be  about 
it,  the  moths  and  the  winged  things, 
drifted  on  their  sea  of  air,  dealing 
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death  and  life  among  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers.  And  the  winged  things 
reminded  me  too  how  all  this  treasure 
had  its  wardens,  how  the  places  of 
wealth  are  jealously  guarded  by  the 
truculent  mosquito  and  other  flies  of 
the  brotherhood  who  know  well  how 
to  make  the  soul  of  the  human  plun¬ 
derer  miserable  ;  how  they  may  dine 
at  some  auspicious  moment  with  a  nice 
discrimination  upon  his  eyelid,  and  so 
seal  his  eye  with  a  burning,  swelling 
seal  for  the  full  half  of  a  week,  he  buy¬ 
ing  thus  dearly  his  joy  in  a  ladder  of 
white  bells  on  coral  stalks,  or  in  the 
lilac  spiral  of  a  speckled  orchid. 

But  as  the  moths  stirred  softly  about 
my  balcony  and  birds  in  the  limes 
moved  uneasily,  as  if  they  felt  already 
the  first  finger  of  the  morning,  as  the 
sky  too  seemed  to  grow  uneasy  with  its 
shifting  shades  of  after-glow  behind 
the  larches,  1  looked  beyond  to  the  dry 
and  open  meadow-land  and  saw  what 
I  knew  to  be  there  under  daylight 
guardianship  of  bees  and  butterflies 
that  do  not  sting,  blue  and  amber  like 
flowers  upon  a  flower.  There  I  saw 
the  land  waving  its  wild  luxuriance  of 
blossom  like  a  royal  standard  in  em¬ 
blazonments  of  purple  and  of  gold,  of 
white  and  of  crimson,  where  I  might 
plod  knee  deep  among  the  flowers  from 
furrow  lo  furrow  where  they  flaunt 
their  gayest,  with  no  fear  to  hinder 
whether  of  trespass-board  or  of  an 
intangible  array  of  flies.  There  the 
broad  skies,  unrolling  and  enrolling 
their  volumes  of  white  upon  the  blue, 
have  their  own  benignity  of  outlook 
and  onlook,  gather  glowing  behind  the 
shimmering  spires,  the  dusky  domes, 
the  long  cluster  of  empurpled  mills  and 
palaces,  shrines  and  churches,  which  I 
know  in  the  distance  for  Petersburg, 
over  the  gulf  there  swathing  the  feet 
of  the  city  at  eventide  in  green  and 
gold.  After  treading  these  flowery  fur¬ 
rows  the  sills  of  the  dacha  are  always 
resplendent  in  the  borrowed  glory  of 
the  fields  set  in  great  green  peasant 
jars  or  in  brown  garshoks  with  curious 
spouts  and  handles  diverted  from  their 
honest  purpose  of  wash-bowls.  They 
should  hang  in  a  corner  of  every  dvor 
or  courtyard,  for  the  dipping  m,  to 
cleanse,  of  soiled  fingers ;  but  they 
servo  perhaps  a  sweeter  purpose  on  the 


sill  charged  with  flowers.  The  form, 
the  scent,  the  color  of  these  flowers — 
they,  too,  isolated  themselves  during 
the  vigil  like  a  distinct  utterance.  And 
the  city  and  the  skies  framed  speeches 
and  unburdened  themselves  of  the 
secret  of  their  reality. 

Then  the  silence  began  to  waste,  to 
waver,  to  be  gently  torn  like  a  soft 
thing  of  gossamer  caught  in  a  briar- 
bush.  It  was  the  wings  of  birds  shak¬ 
ing  the  light  leaves  of  the  limes,  and 
of  insects  astir  in  the  grass  scattering 
the  dewdrops.  It  was  not  long  before 
wee,  whistling,  plaintive  notes  of  in¬ 
quiry  passed  from  tree  to  tree  the 
length  of  the  village,  just  as  flake  after 
flake  of  rose-cloud  flew  up  behind  the 
shingled  roofs  and  swarthy  pines,  while 
the  moths  drifted  slowly  off  to  hide 
their  frail  forms  from  the  daylight  as 
if  they  were  the  ghosts  of  the  winged 
world  hapless  and  dreary  in  the  dawn¬ 
ing.  Again  it  was  not  long  before 
every  bird  in  every  tree  was  singing 
good  cheer  to  every  other  as  they  dart¬ 
ed  into  the  golden  stairways  the  sun 
was  shooting  forward  through  silver¬ 
trunked  birch  and  waving  larch  and 
rustling  elm.  And  the  intercrossing 
of  their  joy  made  such  a  lacework  of 
gay  sound  in  the  strengthening  sun¬ 
light  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
hopelessly  lost  to  the  solemnity  of  life 
and  of  a  rising  sun  ;  and  had  their 
joyousness  been  less  frank  I  should 
have  found  it  frivolous. 

But  as  every  cobweb  shimmered  and 
every  dainty  lime-flower  censer  shook 
out  its  spices,  the  scent  and  the  sound 
of  humans  began  with  a  great  rent  to 
tear  the  sacred  veil  that  had  dropped 
with  the  last  “  da  svoddnia.”  Smoke 
meandered  up  from  a  distant  chimney  ; 
the  pungent,  particular  odor  of  the 
wood-fire,  which  is  as  a  garment  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Kussian  village, 
shook  out  its  folds,  and  close  upon  it 
came  the  shrieking,  startling  discord 
of  the  shepherd’s  horn — a  prolonged 
infliction  of  noise  aspiring  to  be  music, 
zig-zagging  through  a  torturous  two  or 
three  or  four  minutes.  I  looked  down 
upon  this  first  passenger  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  a  slouching  vision  of 
rags,  with  the  long  whip  lying  in  a  coil 
of  many  yards  around  his  shoulder  ; 
having  blown  the  piercing  horn,  he  un- 
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coiled  this  whip  and  drove  it  with  a  the  picture  when  I  hap  upon  a  group 
whistling  slash  in  among  his  crowd  of  of  mushiks  in  the  forest,  sitting  red- 
sluggish  cattle.  He  was  driving  them  shirted  about  a  fire  of  sticks,  each  with 
to  the  succulent  marshes  that  flank  the  his  crust,  and  all  with  one  bowlful  of 
river  ;  there  he  would  squat  down  with  broth  between  them  wherein  to  dip. 
them  in  the  dampness,  sluggish  as  And  so  with  cries  and  song  and 
they,  and  watch  them  the  long,  long  movement  the  street  had  entered  on  its 
day  through  with  Slavonic  torpor,  day  ;  for  surely  the  day  had  begun  in 
The  herd  tilled  the  village  with  their  good  earnest  when  a  troop  of  boys 
tramping  feet  and  slowly  disappeared,  bloused  in  blue,  in  purple  and  scarlet. 
Soon  after  a  travelling  carriage  with  marched  by  with  drum  and  sword  and 
snoozing  occupants  whirled  by  ;  the  cocked  hat,  playing  at  war  already  in 
troika  horses  pranced,  chafing  their  the  early  morning  ;  when  a  concertina 
bits,  with  incurved  necks  and  slanted  was  already  squeezing  out  its  utterances 
heads  ;  great  clouds  of  white  dust  rose  under  a  neighboring  tree  ;  when  the 
up  in  their  wake,  for  the  road  of  a  braided  vadnik  with  his  calm  and 
dacha  village  is  ankle  deep  in  sand,  courtly  bearing  was  already  in  chat 
Then  a  funeral  procession  with  the  with  a  couple  more  members  of  the 
swelling  chant  of  priests,  deep  and  gayly  uniformed  classes  so  predomi- 
wistful.  As  the  holy  cross  went  by  nant  in  Russia  ;  when  the  samovar  was 
every  early-risen  villager  doffed  his  cap,  steaming  yet  once  more  on  the  veran- 
bowed  his  humble  head,  and  crossed  das,  and  when  immaculate  sunshine 
both  face  and  breast,  then  took  up  his  had  driven  the  last  stain  of  crimson 
work  again  ;  the  dvornik  trundled  his  from  the  east,  so  that  the  sands  of  the 
barrel  of  water  on  its  low  cart ;  the  gulf  were  busy  with  bathers  disporting 
two  women  at  the  yard  gate  balanced  themselves  with  a  classic  freedom  and 
their  pails  ;  the  man  with  the  ice-cart  unreserve. 

uttered  his  musical  cry,  lingering  And  my  vigil  was  over  and  nothing 
loftily  on  the  soft  syllables.  There  had  happened.  Nothing,  only  that 
followed  quickly  other  vendors  with  men  and  birds  had  faced  life  once 
other  cries,  notificatory  of  all  goods —  more,  for  the  hundredth  or  the  thou- 
strawberries  and  carpets,  fish  and  sandth  time.  And  the  men  were 
shoes  ;  the  Russian  voices  shook  with  mostly  buying  or  selling  out  in  the 
strange  archaic  intonations,  unaccus-  streets  or  in  the  shops  there  with  the 
tomed  musical  intervals,  weird  repeti-  curious  letters  over  their  windows,  half 
tions  of  one  note,  shrill  or  rich,  reso-  Greek,  half  Gothic,  and  looking  to  a 
nant  or  toneless.  Had  one  wished  to  Goth  wholly  upside  down — fruit  and 
purchase  one  must  fain  have  bargained  meat,  black  bread  and  salted  cuciini- 
too,  repeatedly,  empaticully,  iron-heart-  bers  were  in  the  shops,  an  uncomely 
edly  ;  for  the  Slav  is  Oriental  enough  medley  bought  by  an  uncomely  crowd, 
to  confound  buying  still  with  bargain-  But  the  birds  had  finished  their  dainty 
ing.  Only  for  his  black  bread  he  does  breakfasts  of  living  grub  or  fly.  They 
not  bargain;  and  I  am  glad  of  this,  had  sung  grace  before  meat — they  were 
that  it  may  not  spoil  the  simplicity  of  giving  thanks  after  it. — Temple  Bar. 


WATERLOO. 

A  CONTEMPOKARY  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  dressed  to  her  aunt.  Miss  Bootle  Wil- 
the  Hon.  Katharine  Arden,  daughter  braham,  afterward  Mrs.  Barnes.  It  is 
of  the  first  Lord  Alvanlcy.  With  her  franked  from  Windsor  to  Ormskirk 
mother  and  sister,  she  was  resident  in  in  Lancashire  bv  Miss  Arden’s  un- 
Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  great  bat-  cle,  Mr.  E.  Bootle  Wilbraham  (after¬ 
tie,  and  took  an  active  part  in  nurs-  ward  Lord  Skelniersdale),  July  17, 
ing  the  wounded.  The  letter  is  ad-  1815. 
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Miss  Arden’s  orthography  and  punc¬ 
tuation  have  been  left  unaltered. 

Brussels,  Sunilay  9th.* 
My  Dearest  Aunt,  I  can  assure 
you  most  truly  that  I  did  not  require 
reminding,  to  fulfill  the  promise  I  had 
made  you  of  writing,  and  every  day 
since  our  return  from  Antwerp  I  have 
settled  for  the  purpose,  but  what  with 
visiting  the  sick,  and  making  bandages 
and  lint,  I  can  assure  you  my  time  has 
been  pretty  well  occupied.  As  my  pa¬ 
tients  are,  thank  goodness,  most  of 
them  now  convalescent,  I  think  the 
best  way  I  can  reward  my  dear  Aunt’s 
patience,  is  by  giving  her  a  long  ac¬ 
count  of  our  hopes,  fears  and  feelings, 
from  the  time  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  march  down  to  the  present  moment. 
(If  you  are  tired  with  my  long  account, 
remember  you  expressed  a  wish  in 
Mama’s  letter  to  hear  all  our  proceed¬ 
ings.)  On  Thursday  the  15th  of  June, 
we  went  to  a  great  ball  that  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond  gave,  at  which  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  from  Generals  down  to 
Ensigns,  all  the  military  men,  who 
with  their  regiments  had  been  for 
some  time  quartered  from  18  to  30 
miles  from  this  town,  and  consequently 
so  much  nearer  the  frontiers ;  nor 
were  we  disappointed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  3  Generals,  every  officer  high 
in  the  army  was  to  be  there  seen. 
Though  for  nearly  ten  weeks  we  had 
been  daily  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
French  troops  on  the  Frontiers,  and 
had  rather  been  wondering  at  their 
delay,  yet  when  on  our  arrival  at  the 
ball,  we  were  told  that  the  troops  had 
orders  to  march  at  3  in  the  morning, 
and  that  every  officer  must  join  his 
regiment  by  that  time,  as  the  French 
were  advancing,  you  cannot  possibly 
picture  to  yourself  the  dismay  and  con¬ 
sternation  that  appeared  in  every  face. 
Those  who  had  brothers  and  sons  to 
be  engaged,  openly  gave  way  to  their 
grief,  as  the  last  parting  of  many  took 
place  at  this  most  terrible  ball ;  others, 
(and  thank  Heaven  we  ranked  amongst 
that  number,  for  in  the  midst  of  my 
greatest  fears.  I  still  felt  thankfulness, 
was  my  prominent  feeling  that  my  be¬ 
loved  Dickf  was  not  here),  who  had 

*  Viz.,  the  9(h  of  July. 

t  Her  brother. 


no  near  relation,  yet  felt  that  amongst 
the  many  many  friends  we  all  had 
there,  it  was  impossible  that  all  should 
escape,  and  that  the  next  time  we 
might  hear  of  them,  they  might  be 
numbered  with  the  dead  ;  in  fact,  my 
dear  Aunt,  1  cannot  describe  to  you 
my  mingled  feelings,  you  will  how¬ 
ever,  1  am  sure  understand  them,  and 
I  feel  quite  inadequate  to  express  them. 
We  staid  at  this  ball  as  short  a  time  as 
we  could,  but  long  enough  to  see  ex¬ 
press  after  express  arrive  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  hear  of  Aides  de 
Camp  arriving  breathless  with  news, 
and  to  see,  what  was  much  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  all,  the  Duke’s  equa¬ 
nimity  a  little  discomposed.  We  took 
a  mournful  farewell  of  some  of  our 
best  friends,  and  returned  home  to 
anything  but  repose.  The  morning* 
dawned  most  lovelily,  and  before  seven 
o’clock,  we  had  seen  12,000  Bruns- 
wickers,  Scotch,  and  English  pass  be¬ 
fore  our  windows,  of  whom  one-third 
before  night  were  mingled  with  the 
dust.  Mama  took  a  farewell  of  the 
Duke  as  he  passed  by,  but  Fanny  and 
myself,  at  last  wearied  out,  had  before 
he  went,  retired  to  bed.  The  first  per¬ 
son  that  we  saw  in  the  morning  brought 
us  the  news,  that  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  had  in  the  night  come 
on  as  far  as  Genappe,  18  miles  off,  and 
had  had  several  slcirmishes  with  the 
Prussians.  This  intelligence,  as  you 
may  suppose,  did  not  tend  to  compose 
us,  but  still  everything  went  on  in 
quiet  calmness,  when,  (Gracious  heav¬ 
ens,  never  never  shall  I  forget  it),  at 
three  o’clock  a  loud  cannonading  com¬ 
menced,  which  upon  the  ramparts  was 
heard  nearly  as  plain  as  we  do  the 
Tower  guns  in  London  ;  it  went  on 
without  intermission  till  8  o’clock, 
when  it  was  thought  to  appear  more 
distant,  and  therefore  hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  that  the  French  had  retreat¬ 
ed  ;  nothing  certain  was  known,  but 
it  was  reported  that  the  Prussians  had 
been  principally  attacked,  and  were 
rather  giving  way,  when  the  High¬ 
landers  and  the  regiments  who  had 
marched  from  here  in  the  morning 
joined  them,  and  compleatly  repulsed 
the  French. 

*  Viz.,  of  Friday,  June  16. 
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So  far  the  news  was  good,  but  still 
the  English  had  fought,  and  wliat  our 
loss  was,  nobody  knew  ;  however,  we 
bore  up  pretty  well,  till  above  [about] 
twelve  o’clock,  a  gfutleman  (Mr. 
Leigh,  of  Lyme  in  Cheshire)  came 
from  off  the  field  of  hatlle,  where  he 
had  been  looking  on,  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  there  had  been  a  dreadful 
battle,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
killed,  and  that  the  Brigade  of  1st 
Guards  and  the  Highlanders  were  lit- 
eralh)  cut  to  pieces.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  say  what  we  felt,  for  it  would  be 
quite  vain,  I  must  only  tell  you  that 
that  Regiment  of  Guards  contained 
all  our  greatest  friends,  independent  of 
our  having  to  regret  them  as  English¬ 
men.  The  next  morning,  by  six 
o’clock,  Saturday  17th,  numbers  of 
Belgians  and  others  of  our  hrave  Allies, 
came  flying  into  the  town,  with  the 
report  that  the  French  were  at  their 
heels,  but  this  intelligence  occasioned 
but  a  temporary  fright,  as  a  bulletin 
was  published  officially  saying  that  we 
had  gained  a  great  victory,  and  the 
French  were  retreating,  (neither  of 
which  was  true).  About  ten  o’clock 
the  real  horrors  of  war  began  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  though  we  were  spared  hear¬ 
ing  cannonading,  yet  the  sights  that 
we  saw  were  infinitely  more  dreadful 
than  anything  we  had  heard  the  day 
before,  1  mean  the  sight  of  wounded. 
I  must  tell  you  before  I  proceed,  that 
Sir  James  Gambler,  (the  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  to  the  Pays-bas,  who  is  the  best 
man  that  ever  was),  came  to  us  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  told  us  that  there 
really  had  been  a  severe  engagement, 
but  that  we  had  the  advantage,  that 
though  the  Guards  had  suffered  most 
dreadfully,  yet  that  their  loss  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  had  been  reported, 
but  that  the  Highlanders  were  literally 
nearly  annihilated,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valour ;  and  very 
good  proof  had  we  how  dreadfully  they 
had  suffered,  by  the  numbers  who  were 
brought  in  here,  literally  cut  to  pieces. 
Our  house  being  unfortunately  near 
the  gate  where  they  were  brought  in, 
most  of  them  passed  our  door  ;  their 
wounds  were  none  of  them  drest,  and 
barely  bound  up,  the  waggons  were 
l)iled  up  to  a  degree  almost  incredible, 
and  numbers  for  whom  there  was  no 


room,  were  obliged,  faint  and  bleeding, 
to  follow  on  foot ;  their  heads,  being 
what  had  most  suffered,  having  been 
engaged  with  cavalry,  were  often  so 
much  bound  up,  that  they  were  unable 
to  see,  and  therefore  held  by  the  wag¬ 
gons,  in  order  to  know  their  road. 
Everybody,  as  you  may  suppose,  pressed 
forward,  anxious  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  poor  wounded  Hero’s,  but  the 
people  had  orders  that  those  who  could 
go  on  should  proceed  to  Antwerp,  to 
make  room  for  those  who  were  to  fol¬ 
low,  (dreadful  idea),  and  therefore  we 
could  be  of  no  further  use  to  them 
than  giving  them  refreshments  as  they 
passed.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we 
heard  further  particulars  of  the  last 
night’s  battle,  and  if  all  danger  had 
been  removed  far  from  us,  which 
Heaven  knows  was  very  far  from  being 
so,  we  still  should  have  felt  nervous  at 
the  danger  that  had  nearly  befallen 
us.  Conceive  it  having  been  run  so 
near,  that  the  French  were  within  ten 
minutes  of  getting  possession  of  the 
road  to  Brussels,  which  had  they  once 
gained,  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  reached  the  town  in  three  hours. 
Providence,  however,  ordered  it  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  Guards,  who  had  marched 
from  Enghien,  27  miles  off,  arrived  at 
the  lucky  moment,  and  got  possession 
of  the  road.  They  were  shortly  after¬ 
wards  joined  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
some  of  them  fought  with  their  knap¬ 
sacks  on,  having  marched  20  miles, 
and  accordingly  were  unable  to  keep 
their  ground  against  the  French.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  soldiers  on  that 
day  was  perfect,  and  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  immortalized  them, 
without  the  addition  of  the  Sunday’s 
battle,  after  which  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  said  he  should  never  feel  suffi¬ 
ciently  grateful  to  the  Guards  for  their 
conduct  on  both  days,  which  from  the 
Duke  means  more  than  it  would  from 
anybody  else.  Our  Hero,  Wellington, 
who  had  been  deceived  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  was  given  him,  (for  it  is 
said  that  Bony  had  bribed  most  of  his 
outposts),  and  had  no  idea  that  the 
French  were  so  near,  nor  advancing  in 
such  force,  was  so  distressed  when  he 
discovered  the  truth,  that  as  usual  to¬ 
tally  regardless  of  his  personal  safety 
he  was  exposing  himself  in  the  most 
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dreadful  way,  (I  am  speaking;  of  the 
Friday’s  business  at  Quatre  Bras,  so 
named  from  four  roads  meeting),  and 
already  a  party  of  French  horse,  hav¬ 
ing  marked  him  out,  were  rushing  on 
him  with  the  greatest  violence,  when 
the  Highlanders,  who  saw  his  danger, 
and  it  is  said  he  never  was  in  so  great 
before,  rushed  between  him  and  the 
French,  and  with  the  lives  of  hundreds, 
saved  his  still  more  precious  one.  On 
coming  off  the  field,  the  Duke  told 
some  whom  he  met  with,  that  their 
conduct  had  been  noble,  and  he  should 
make  a  good  report  of  them  ;  of  the 
92nd  regiment,  out  of  700  men,  but 
150  remain  to  share  the  glory. 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  We 
remained  the  whole  of  Saturday  in 
great  suspense,  to  know  what  the 
armies  were  about,  and  whether  the 
French  were  really  retreating  as  had 
been  reported  ;  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  day,  we  were  dreadfully  undeceived, 
by  being  told  from  very  good  authority 
that  instead  of  the  enemy  it  was  Lord 
Wellington  who  had  retreated,  and 
who  with  his  whole  arriiy  were  within 
ten  miles  of  the  town ;  the  reason 
given  for  his  doing  so,  was  that  the 
Prussians  had  been  attacked  on  the 
Friday  evening  whilst  they  were  quietly 
cooking,  and  that  having  lost  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  men,  Blucher  had 
judged  it  prudent  to  retire,  which 
being  the  case,  he  had  left  Lord  Well¬ 
ington’s  left  flank  so  exposed,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  where 
he  was,  and  that  he  had  therefore  re¬ 
treated  to  a  strong  position  near  Water¬ 
loo,  whilst  our  cavalry  were  engaged 
in  playing  before  them,  to  hide,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  retreat  from 
the  French.  It  was  likewise  added, 
that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prus¬ 
sians  would  rejoin  the  English,  as  at 
that  present  time  the  armies  were  near 
nine  miles  asunder,  and  that  orders 
had  been  issued  by  the  Duke  for  all  the 
baggage  to  be  sent  from  the  army 
through  this  town,  and  for  the  wound¬ 
ed,  if  possible,  to  be  moved  from  it. 
All  this  looked  so  like  retreating  on 
the  town,  that  we  were  told  we  must 
have  horses  ready,  and  everything  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  at  an  instant’s  notice, 
which  accordingly  we  commenced 
doing,  and  from  that  hour,  4  o’clock. 


till  eight  in  the  morning,*  when  we 
were  fairly  in  Antwerp,  were,  I  hope, 
the  most  harassing  16  hours  I  ever 
passed,  or  ever  shall.  From  that  time 
the  baggage  waggons  passed  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  they  formed 
cavalcades  through  the  town,  as  not 
only  those  who  were  ordered  to  go, 
but  those  who  were  desired  to  stay 
with  the  army,  passed  through,  a  gen¬ 
eral  panic  having  seized  all  the  officers’ 
servants,  by  which  means  many  have 
lost  all  they  had,  and  everybody  is 
minus  something.  About  every  half- 
hour  a  man  was  heard  scampering 
down  the  street  calling  out  that  the 
French  were  coming  ;  some,  indeed, 
said  they  were  at  the  gates,  and  though 
we  knew  that  that  could  not  be  true, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  know  how 
much  foundation  there  was  for  saying 
So.  About  seven  o’clockf  our  friend 
Sir  James  Gambier  arrived  to  say  that 
he  hoped  our  things  were  nearly  packed 
up,  as  though  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  immediately,  yet  that  he  begg.  d  our 
things  might  be  put  to  the  carriage,  as 
we  might  be  obliged  to  start  at  an  in¬ 
stant’s  notice,  for  it  was  known  that 
the  Prussians  were  not  joined,  and  if 
Buonaparte  were  to  attack  that  night, 
there  was  no  knowing  what  the  event 
might  be.  (We  have  since  heard,  that 
if  he  had  done  so,  the  tide  of  affairs 
would  in  all  probability  have  turned 
completely  for  him,  instead  of  being  as 
it  is  now).  After  Sir  James  went,  we 
went  out  to  see  what  our  friends  in¬ 
tended  doing ;  we  found  that  some 
were  gone,  others  going,  and  all  were 
prepared  for  the  worst.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed,  that  at  the  time  Lady 
Charlotte  Greville  went,  we  would  ac¬ 
company  her,  as  everybody  told  us  if 
we  waited  for  the  worst  we  could  never 
get  aw'ay  ;  and  as  we  knew  for  certain 
that  Buonaparte  had  promised  his  sol¬ 
diers,  after  he  had  drawn  20,000,000 
of  francs  from  the  town,  that  they 
should  have  three  days  pillage  of  it, 
whicli,  as  the  enraged  French  soldiery 
are  not  the  most  kind-hearted  possible, 
and  as  the  English  could  expect  no 
mercy  for  [from]  them,  we  thought  it 
madness  to  put  ourselves  in  such  dan- 


*  Viz  ,  of  Sunday,  June  18. 
f  Viz.,  7  P.M.  on  Saturday,  June  17. 
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ger,  and  accordingly  everything  was 
got  ready.  To  encrease  the  horror 
and  noise,  about  ten  o’clock  a  most 
horrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came 
on,  which  lasted  without  intermission 
till  three  o’clock,  when  the  wind 
abated,  but  the  rain  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  the  whole  of  Sunday,  to  which 
the  whole  of  our  poor  soldiers  were  ex¬ 
posed,  with  the  additional  hardship  of 
having  very  little  to  eat,  as  they  had 
been  so  continually  changing  their 
place  for  the  last  two  days,  that  the 
officers  have  since  told  us,  that  for 
nearly  eight  and  forty  hours,  they  had 
barely  two  pounds  of  bread  to  eat ; 
luckily,  the  Sunday  morning,  after  the 
dreadful  night  they  had  passed,  the 
common  men  had  a  double  supply  of 
spirits,  which  enabled  them  to  fight  as 
they  did.  The  baggage  waggons  and 
fuyards  continued  passing,  without  in¬ 
termission,  and  what  with  being  deaf¬ 
ened  with  the  noise,  and  worn  out  with 
anxiety,  we  were  in  a  terrible  state  of 
fatigue,  when  at  ^  past  two,*  Lady 
Charlotte  sent  to  say  the  Mayor  of  the 
town  had  sent  to  advise  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  quit  the  town,  and  that  she  was 
waiting  for  us.  We  accordingly  joined 
her,  and  though  we  were  very  much 
impeded  by  the  road  being  blocked  up 
with  waggons  in  which  were  numbers 
of  the  wounded,  lying  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
were  several  times  in  danger  of  being 
overturned,  yet  providentially  we  ar- 
rived  safe  at  Antwerp  about  eight 
o’clock. f  We  found  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  a  hole  to  put  our  heads 
in,  but  at  last  succeeded  ;  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  proceeded  on  [to]  the  Hague 
immediately,  but  we  remained  to  wait 
the  event.  We  were  told  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  rain  would  prevent  them 
lighting,  which  gave  us  ease  for  the 
time,  and  though  we  spent  the  day  in 
great  suspense,  yet  we  were  saved  the 
dreadful  indescribable  anxiety  of  those 
who  remained  here  ;  never  can  I  be 
sufficiently  thankful  that  we  left  this 
place.  For  the  first  time  for  three 
nights,  Fanny  and  myself  were  enabled 
to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning,  Mon¬ 

*  Viz.,  2.30  A.M.  on  Sunday  the  18ih. 

f  Tlie  distance  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp 
by  road  is  about  twenty'-seven  miles. 
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day,*  we  were  awoke,  with  the  delight¬ 
ful  news  that  a  decisive  victory  had 
been  obtained,  and  that  the  French 
were  retreating  in  disorder.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  killed  and  wounded  which  we 
then  heard  made  us  shudder ;  how 
much  more  dreadful  was  it,  when  the 
whole  list  was  made  out !  There  are 
724  English  officers  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  nearly  11,000  common  men, 
without  Hanoverians. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Infantry 
in  the  battle  of  Sunday  was  something 
so  extraordinary,  that  Cambaceres.f 
Buonaparte’s  A.D.C.,  who  was  taken, 
said,  Buonaparte  himself  had  said  that 
it  was  useless  to  fight  against  such 
troops,  nothing  could  make  them  give 
way.  They  were  formed  into  hollow 
squares,  upon  which  the  French  cav¬ 
alry,  particularly  the  Cuirassiers,  who 
wear  complete  armour,  poured  down, 
but  without  any  avail,  not  one  of  their 
squares  were  ever  broken,  though  per¬ 
haps  from  being  six  or  eight  lines  deep, 
they  came  at  last  to  be  only  one.  There 
is  a  little  wood  and  a  farm-house  in  the 
midst  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  is 
called  Hougemont,  and  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  English  to  maintain 
possession  of  ;  500  of  the  Guards  under 
Lord  Saltoun  dfc  Coh  Macdonnell  were 
put  into  it,  to  defend  it,  and  though 
they  were  attacked  by  above  10,000 
French,  and  the  Farm-house  was  set 
fire  to,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  yet 
our  Invincible  countrymen  still  main¬ 
tained  possession  of  it,  and  finally  re¬ 
pulsed  the  enemy.  Do  not  you  feel, 
while  you  hear  these  accounts,  that 
your  national  pride  encreases  every  in¬ 
stant,  and  that  you  feel  more  thankful 
than  ever  that  you  are  English  born 
and  bred  ?  I  have  that  sort  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  me,  that  I  almost  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  shake  hands  with  every  sol¬ 
dier  I  meet  walking  in  the  streets. 
The  light  cavalry,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  did 
not  behave  like  Englishmen  ;  the  7th 
Hussars  and  23rd  dragoons  refused  to 
advance  when  they  were  ordered,  and 
poor  Lord  Uxbridge,  who  is  as  brave 
as  a  lion,  and  doats  upon  his  regiment, 

*  The  19tli. 

t  Probably  a  nephew  of  the  Second  Consul 
of  1798. 
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(the  7th),  went  np  to  Lord  Wellington 
in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  and 
said,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  My 
cavalry  have  deserted  me  !*  The  heavy 
dragoons  behaved  admirably,  and  the 
horse  Guards  and  Blue’s  who  though 
they  have  been  in  Spain,  were  never 
before  personally  engaged,  performed 
prodigies. — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  since  said,  that  he  never  exerted 
himself  in  his  life  as  he  did  on  that 
day,  but  that  notwithstanding  the  but¬ 
tle  was  lost  three  times  ;  he  exposed 
himself  in  every  part  of  the  line,  often 
threw  himself  into  the  squares  when 
they  were  about  to  be  attacked,  &  did 
what  it  is  said  he  never  had  done  be¬ 
fore,  talked  to  the  soldiers,  and  told 
them  to  stand  firm  ;  in  fact,  I  believe 
without  his  having  behaved  as  he  did, 
the  English  would  never  have  stood 
their  ground  so  long,  till  the  arrival  of 
30,000  fresh  Prussians  under  Bulow 
finished  the  day,  for  as  soon  as  the 
French  saw  them,  they  ran.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  cavalry  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  been  most  beautiful. 


and  nothing  could  hare  withstood 
them  but  our  soldiers.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  when  the  Duke  had  leisure 
to  consider  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
in  both  officers  and  men,  he  was  most 
deeply  affected,  and  Mrs.  Pole,  who 
breakfasted  with  him,  said  the  tears 
were  running  down  upon  his  plate  the 
whole  time.  How  much  more  noble 
the  Hero  appears  when  possessed  of  so 
much  feeling  !  You  ask  how  wo  like 
the  Duke,  and  whether  he  is  haughty  ? 
To  men  I  believe  he  is,  very  often,  but 
all  his  personal  staff  are  extremely  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  and  towards  women  his 
manners  are  excessively  agreeable  and 
\ery  galant  j*  we  like  him  vastly.  We 
went  a  few  days  since  to  see  the  field 
of  battle,  and  as  everything  offensive 
was  removed,  a  most  interesting  [vis¬ 
it]  ;  we  went  with  an  A.D.C.  of  Gen! 
Cooke,  (who,  poor  man,  the  General, 
has  lost  his  arm),  and  who  explained 
to  us  all  about  the  battle. — I  am  quite 
ashamed,  my  dear  Aunt,  to  think  how 
much  I  have  written  ;  pray  forgive 
me. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


SLEEP. 


The  doctors  have  been  discussing 
once  again  the  eternal  question  of 
steep,  and  recently  the  St.  James’s 
Gazette  gave  some  remarkable  facts  as 
to  the  ability  possessed  by  certain  men 
to  do  without  sleep.  The  interest 
which  the  subject  of  sleep  always  ex¬ 
cites  in  men  and  womrn  is  curious, 
though  in  reality  most  natural.  Sleep, 
though  in  the  strictest  sense  an  every¬ 
day  affair,  is  still  the  strangest  and 
most  wonderful  of  the  phenomena  of 
existence.  Next  to  death  it  is  the 
great  mystery.  Not  only  is  it  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hundred  unsolved  physi¬ 
cal  problems,  but  psychologically  it  is 
full  of  haunting  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  Is  the  intelligence  that  dreams 
the  same  intelligence  that  directs  the 

*  The  Duke,  however,  in  his  despatch, 
says  :  “  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  assure  your  Lordship  that  the  army  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  conducted  itself  better. 
The  division- of  Guards  ...  set  an  example 
•which  was  followed  by  all  ;  and  there  is  no 
officer  nor  description  of  troops  that  did  not 
behave  well. 


waking  body  ?  It  is  difficult  to  sup¬ 
pose  otherwise,  for  a  dreaming  mind 
seems  so  often  to  remember  accurately 
and  vividly  what  was  done  by  the  self 
of  daylight  and  consciousness.  Yet  if 
that  is  so,  why  are  we  sometimes  such 
different  people  in  sleep — the  brave 
man  a  coward,  the  coward  a  hero,  the 
unhappy  man  a  creature  of  joyous  im¬ 
pulse,  the  misanthrope  an  optimist? 
But  to  decide  either  that  a  new  mind 
occupies  us  while  we  dream,  or  that 
the  waking  mind  continues  at  work,  is 
not  sufficient,  for  whichever  way  the 
problem  is  settled,  no  explanation  is 
given  of  the  dreamless  sleep.  Where 
is  the  mind  of  him  who,  as  far  as  he 
can  tell,  is  absolutely  unconscious  in 
sleep?  The  man  who  has  been  dream¬ 
ing  can  say  :  “  While  my  body  was 
lying  inert  on  the  bed  my  mind  ranged 
through  the  whole  field  of  thought, 
and  was  as  active  as  in  my  waking 

*  His  own  j:)cular  remark,  however,  may 
be  recalled  :  “  Peel  has  no  manners,  and  I 
have  no  small  talk." 
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hours.”  The  man  who  does  not  dream 
can  only  say  :  “  Mentally  I  was  dead 
while  I  slept ;  the  time,  as  far  as  iny 
memory  serves  me,  was  an  absolute 
blank — a  gap  in  the  course  of  exist¬ 
ence.”  It  may  be  argued,  no  doubt 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  both 
the  dreaming  and  the  dreamless  states 
are  really  the  same,  or  rather,  that  the 
only  dilference  is  that  in  the  dreaming 
state  the  tablets  of  memory  are  im¬ 
pressionable,  while  in  the  dreamless 
state  they  will  take  no  impressions. 
That  is,  A  goes  to  sleep  and  his  mind 
begins,  or  continues,  to  work.  He  has 
an  active  memorial  apparatus  in  his 
brain,  and  this  apparatus  records  the 
dreaming  as  it  does  the  nndreaming 
thoughts,  and  therefore  when  he  is 
awake  he  can  remember  the  dream 
thoughts  just  as  he  remembers  his  day 
thoughts.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  dull  or  unsensitive  memorial  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  hence  his  dreaming 
thoughts  are  not  registered  with  suffi¬ 
cient  force  and  accuracy  to  make  them 
memorable.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
registration.  A’s  physical  machinery 
registers  so  well  and  so  easily  that  it 
will  work  even  when  the  bodily  func¬ 
tions  are  at  rest.  B’s  works  “  hard,” 
and  therefore  does  not  act  unless  the 
full  bodily  steam  is  up.  But  this  the¬ 
ory,  though  ingenious,  will  not  account 
for  all  the  facts.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  dreams  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  registration  or  non-registi’ation. 
Even  in  the  most  coherent  dream  the 
dreamer  feels  less  than,  or  at  any  rate 
something  different  from,  himself. 
Some  controlling  force  has  been  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  mind  wanders  off,  as  it 
were,  on  its  own  track  and  under  its 
own  guidance,  or  rather,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  by  some  external  power. 
As  a  rule,  when  we  dream  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  actors  in  a  pageant.  We  do  not 
do  what  we  would  but  what  we  must. 
There  is  no  choice,  no  free  will.  Rath¬ 
er,  we  are  compelled  to  take  action  by 
some  sense  of  external  pressure  or  direc¬ 
tion.  Every  dreamer  is  a  necessitarian. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  on  entering  the 
dream  state  we  lose  something  which 
belonged  to  us  in  our  waking  hours. 
We  have  lost  the  power  to  direct  and 
control  our  thoughts.  The  rider  is 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  the  horse  is 


browsing  around  by  himself.  There 
comes,  however,  a  sudden  alarm, 
a  sudden  warning,  and  in  an  instant 
the  rider  has  leaped  into  the  saddle 
and  regained  control  of  the  horse. 
The  man  is  awake.  What  happens  to 
the  rider  while  the  horse  is  wandering 
free  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ?  Is 
he  asleep  with  the  body  ?  Assuredly 
not  that,  for  this  controlling  power  in 
the  mind  has  less,  not  more,  to  do  with 
the  body  than  the  mind,  which  wan¬ 
ders  off  in  sleep.  The  dreaming  mind 
takes  color,  as  it  were,  from  the  body 
during  sleep,  and  acts  in  greater,  not 
less,  symnathy  with  it  than  when 
awake.  The  tympanum  of  the  ear  is 
struck  by  the  vibrations  caused  by  a 
bell,  and  straightway  the  dreaming 
brain  registers  a  wild  romance,  which, 
had  the  controlling  power  been  present 
and  awake,  would  have  been  instantly 
rejected.  Most  assuredly,  then,  that 
self-controlling  power  which  we  call 
consciousness  is  not  a  sort  of  bodily 
function  which  depends  on  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  flesh  and  blood.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  recall,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
phenomena  of  sleep.  If  we  try  to  re¬ 
member  what  happened  last  night  we 
cannot  get  beyond  a  statement  of  this 
kind  :  “  I  remember  that  before  I 
went  to  sleep  I  was  thinking  of  the 
Sugar  question.  Then  I  lost  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  next  thing  I  remember  is 
the  housemaid  coming  in  with  the  hot 
water.  As  I  woke,  too,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  been  dreaming  how  a  great 
red  dragon  with  ‘‘  Bounty-fed”  in¬ 
scribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  his  tail 
was  raging  through  a  cane-brake  tear¬ 
ing  down  and  destroying  the  tall  sugar- 
canes.”  Now,  the  essential  facts  in 
this  statement  are  (1)  the  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  on  falling  asleep  ;  (2)  the 
regaining  of  consciousness  on  awaken¬ 
ing  :  (3)  the  wandering  of  the  mind 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  the  controlling 
power  having  been  suspended.  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  consciousness  is 
not  compatible  with  sleep  and  that 
consciousness,  or  that  power  which  we 
lose  when  we  fall  asleep,  is  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  of  the  mind.  But  may 
it  not  be  argued  from  this  that  this 
consciousness,  this  controlling  power 
of  the  mind,  this  true  soul,  this  rider 
of  the  mental  horse,  is  unable  to  be 
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present  except  in  a  waking  body? 
When  the  body  enters  into  the  tem¬ 
porary  death  of  sleep  the  consciousness 
is  dethroned.  The  moment  the  body 
reawakens,  the  soul,  which  can  only 
animate  a  waking  body,  returns  to  its 
seat.  This  consciousness,  this  soul,  is, 
again,  dethroned  by  death,  or  by  some 
grave  injury  to  the  body.  Death  is 
the  condition  from  which  the  body  can¬ 
not  recover  itself  and  resume  activity. 
Hence  in  the  case  of  death  the  soul 
does  not  return.  Madness,  or  a  terri¬ 
ble  concussion,  or  some  grievous  injury 
to  the  body  also  dethrones  the  soul, 
but  in  such  cases  there  is  still  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  return,  and  if  the  bodv  re¬ 
covers  its  full  functions  the  controlling 
conscious  soul  returns.  Thus  sleep 
seems  to  point  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
highest  and  the  strongest  part  of  the 
mind,  the  controlling  power,  is  no  way 
material.  It  can  only  be  the  tenant  of 
a  living  body — i.e.,  a  body  which  is 
neither  in  that  state  of  temporary  in¬ 
animation  which  we  call  sleep  nor  of 
that  permanent  inanimation  which  we 
call  death,  nor  in  that  impaired  con¬ 
dition  which  we  call  madness.  The 
soul  waits,  where  and  how  we  do  not 
know,  but  somewhere  ready  to  re-en¬ 
ter  the  body  at  waking  or  recovery,  if 
waking  or  recovery  there  is.  That  is 
a  fact,  not  a  guess.  Why  should  we 
conclude  from  this  fact  that  if  and 
when  the  body  is  unable  to  wake  again 
or  to  recover,  the  soul  dies?  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  since 
the  consciousness  is  able  each  day  to 
leave  the  body  and  return  to  it,  it  can, 
when  the  body  is  no  longer  tenan table, 
live  elsewhere  ?  We  know  that  it  can 
and  does  leave  the  body  and  yet  re¬ 
turn.  Is  that  not  proof  that  it  can 
keepalive  without  the  aid  of  the  body? 
No  doubt  the  materialist  might  say 
that  it  was  a  new  consciousness  that 
was  born  with  the  daily  reanimation 
of  the  body  ;  but  is  not  that  a  juggle 
with  words? — the  “Iliad”  was  not 
written  by  Homer,  but  by  a  person  of 
the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time  and  wrote  the 
same  poems.  For  most  men,  at  any 
rate,  this  materialist  argument  will 
fail.  They  will  say  they  know  that  it 
is  not  another,  but  the  same  John 
Smith  who  wakes  each  morning.  But 


since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unpre¬ 
mised  reasoning,  and  since  we  can  only 
argue  from  admitted  premises,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  confine  our  appeal  to 
those  who  will  admit  that  he  who  goes 
to  bed  John  Smith  rises  John  Smith 
in  the  morning.  Those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  that  admission  will  cer¬ 
tainly  find  in  the  mystery  of  sleep  not 
a  little  physical  proof  that  the  highest 
part  of  the  intelligence,  the  mind 
within  the  mind,  has  a  life  apart  from 
that  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  a 
consciousness  is  not  apparent  to  other 
consciousnesses  who  are  occupying 
bodily  tenements  unless  it  is  itself  in¬ 
habiting  that  clay  cottage  we  call  a 
man  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  it  does 
not  exist.  A’s  house  tumbles  down, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  inhabitants  of  the  street  see 
him  and  his  house  no  more.  Is  that 
to  be  called  a  proof  that  A  no  longer 
exists  ?  Surely  a  better  inference  from 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  or  from 
the  destruction  of  the  house,  is  that  A 
has  gone  to  live  in  another  town. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these 
arguments,  there  is  a  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  sleep  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  sleep  of  a  human 
being,  if  we  are  not  too  busy  to  attend 
to  the  matter,  always  evokes  a  certain 
feeling  of  awe.  Go  into  a  room  where 
a  person  is  sleeping,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  sense  that  one  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  central  mystery  of  ex¬ 
istence.  People  who  remember  how 
constantly  they  see  old  Jones  asleep  in 
the  club  library  will  smile  at  this  ;  but 
look  quietly  and  alone  at  even  old 
Jones,  and  the  sense  of  mystery  will 
soon  develop.  It  is  no  good  to  say 
that  sleep  is  only  “  moving”  because 
it  looks  like  death.  The  person  who 
is  breathing  so  loudly  as  to  take  away 
all  thought  of  death  causes  the  sense 
of  awe  quite  as  easily  as  the  silent 
sleeper  who  hardly  seems  to  breathe. 
We  see  death  seldom,  but  were  it  more 
familiar  we  doubt  if  a  corpse  would  in¬ 
spire  so  much  awe  as  the  unconscious 
and  sleeping  figure — a  smiling,  irre¬ 
sponsible  doll  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  a 
doll  to  whom  in  a  second  may  be  re¬ 
called  a  proud,  active,  controlling  con¬ 
sciousness  which  will  ride  his  bodily 
and  his  mental  horse  with  a  hand  of 
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iron,  which  will  force  that  body  to  en¬ 
dure  toil  and  misery,  and  will  make 
that  mind,  now  wandering  in  paths  of 
fantastic  folly,  grapple  with  some  great 
problem,  or  throw  all  its  force  into  the 
ruling,  the  saving,  or  the  destruction 
of  mankind.  The  corpse  is  only  so 
much  bone,  muscle,  and  tissue.  The 
sleeping  body  is  the  house  which  a 
quick  and  eager  master  has  only  left 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Let  any  one  who 


thinks  sleep  is  no  mystery  try  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  himself  the  process  by  which 
sleep  comes,  and  to  notice  how  and 
when  and  under  what  conditions  he 
loses  consciousness.  He  will,  of  course, 
utterly  fail  to  put  his  finger  on  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  sleep  coming,  but  in  striving 
to  get  as  close  as  he  can  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  sleep,  he  will  realize  how 
great  is  the  mystery  which  he  is  trying 
to  fathom. — Spectator, 


THE  FROST  KINO. 

BY  M.  G.  WATKINS. 

King  Frost  sat  on  high  on  a  snow-heaped  throne. 

And  an  awful  silence  reigned  ; 

Ice-daggers  from  roof  trees  and  deep  drifts  blown 
O’er  hunting  their  rule  maintained. 

Bold  riders  looked  glum  by  the  gun-room  fire. 

And  their  horses  ate  and  neighed  ; 

While  a  rattle  of  chains  and  grumbles  dire 
Proclaimed  that  the  Frost  King  stayed. 

Rude  Boreas  blew  from  the  cutting  North, 

And  the  White  King  laughed  Hah  !  Hah  ! 

For  his  frost-bound  slaves  could  not  issue  forth. 

Their  gallops  he  still  could  bar. 

East  gales  roared  grimly,  how  little  recked  he  ! 

His  prisoners  still  would  groan  ; 

And  the  weeks  slipped  on  with  no  wintry  glee, 

But  winged  with  the  hunter’s  moan. 

At  length  came  the  step  of  the  smiling  South 
In  her  swelling  robes  grass-green. 

And  she  kissed  the  old  Tyrant’s  stern-set  mouth 
And  nestled  his  arms  between  ; 

She  thawed  his  cold  heart,  as  a  millstone  hard. 

And  her  beauty  snapped  his  chains  ; 

No  longer  King  Frost  hath  our  hunting  marred. 

No  longer  he  frowns  and  reigns. 

Then,  gallants,  uprise,  for  the  morn  opes  clear, 

In  the  covert  see  the  hounds — 

Toot !  toot !  He’s  afoot !  enchanted  we  hear, 

A  shout  through  the  woodland  sounds  ; 

Sit  firm,  gather  reins,  here  the  squadrons  come. 

To  the  front  your  hunter  flies  ; 

Let  him  go,  for  occupet  extremum. 

So  Horace  gives  counsel  wise. 

— Gentleman's  Magazine, 
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BY  T.  ARNOLD. 


An  article  by  Mr.  Reginald  Stathani 
in  the  National  Review  for  last  April 
reminded  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  be¬ 
wildering  rush  of  quickly  succeeding 
celebrities,  the  name  and  the  genius  of 
Clough  were  far  from  being  forgotten, 
and  that  a  kind  of  duty  rested  upon 
the  few  still  living  who  knew  him  well, 
to  make  known  any  relevant  facts  and 
recollections,  not  hitherto  made  public 
property,  which  they  retained  in  mem¬ 
ory,  concerning  a  personality  so  re¬ 
markable.  He  and  I  were  close  friends 
for  several  years  ;  and  although  cir¬ 
cumstances  kept  us  apart  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death,  the  deep  atfec- 
tion  and  respect  which  he  inspired 
would  not  have  allowed  me  to  refrain, 
after  he  was  gone,  from  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  admirable  gifts,  were  it 
not  that  the  publication  of  my  broth¬ 
er’s  Thyrsis  seemed  to  render  the 
weaker  words  that  I  could  utter  unnec¬ 
essary  and  inopportune.  But  many 
years  have  passed  since  Thyrsis  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  now,  that  the  slight  con¬ 
tribution  which  1  can  render  to  the 
just  estimate  of  that  singularly  beauti¬ 
ful  soul  may  not  be  lost,  I  desire— 

Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit 
artus — 

to  revive  the  recollections  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  speak  of  Clough  as  he  was  in 
the  brimming  fulness  of  his  powers, 
ere  too  much  thinking,  and  those 
quick  revulsions  to  which  his  mind 
was  subject,  had  dulled  the  edge  of  his 
marvellous  intelligence. 

Apart  from  the  gifts  of  imagination 
and  mental  analpis,  Clough  was  of  a 
noble,  pure,  and  self-controlling  na¬ 
ture.  His  friends  felt  certain  that  the 
temptations  to  excess  which  assail 
young  men,  at  Universities  and  else¬ 
where,  had  by  him  been  resolutely  and 
victoriously  resisted.  His  clear  black 
eyes,  under  a  broad,  full,  and  lofty 
forehead,  were  often  partly  closed,  as 
if  through  the  pressure  of  thought ; 
but  when  the  problem  occupying  him 
was  solved,  a  glorious  fiash  would  break 
from  the  eyes,  expressive  of  an  inner 


joy  and  sudden  illumination,  which 
fascinated  any  who  were  present.  For 
though  his  sense  of  humor  was  keen, 
the  spirit  of  satire  was  absent ;  benevo¬ 
lence  in  his  kindly  heart  never  finding 
a  difficulty  in  quelling  ill-nature.  It 
will  be  said  that  there  are  many  satiri¬ 
cal  strokes  in  Dipsychus,  and  this  is 
true  ;  but  they  are  aimed  at  classes  — 
their  follies  and  hypocrisies — never  at 
any  individual,  except  himself.  His 
mouth  was  beautifully  formed,  but 
both  it  and  the  chin  were  character¬ 
ized  by  some  lack  of  determination  and 
firmness.  This  deficiency,  however,  so 
far  as  it  existed,  was  harmful  only  to 
himself  ;  those  who  sought  his  coun¬ 
sel  or  help  found  in  him  the  wisest  of 
advisers,  the  steadiest  and  kindest  of 
friends. 

I  first  knew  him  as  a  boy  at  Rugby 
School.  He  was  in  the  School-house, 
my  brother  and  I  at  that  time  living 
at  home,  and  preparing  for  Winchester 
with  a  private  tutor.  He  was,  I  think, 
not  seldom  in  the  private  part  of  the 
house  ;  for  my  mother,  who  marked 
his  somewhat  delicate  health,  conceived 
a  great  liking  for  him  ;  and  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  that  unwonted  humanity  of 
nature  which  made  him  unlike  the  or¬ 
dinary  schoolboy,  caused  him  to  be  a 
welcome  guest  in  her  drawing-room. 
What  Mr.  Statham  says  of  his  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  goal-keeper  in  the  football 
matches  is  quite  true.  He  wore  neither 
jersey  nor  cap  ;  in  a  white  shirt,  and 
with  bare  head,  he  would  face  the  rush 
of  the  other  side  as  they  pressed  the 
ball  within  the  line  of  the  goal-posts  ; 
and  not  seldom,  by  desperate  strug¬ 
gling,  he  was  the  first  to  “  touch  it 
down,”  thus  baulking  the  enemy  of 
his  expected  “  try  at  goal.” 

My  brother  left  Winchester  and  en¬ 
tered  at  Rugby  in  the  summer  of  1837  ; 
I  followed  him  three  months  later. 
Clough,  who  had  been  elected  a  Scholar 
of  Balliol  in  November,  1830,  and  then 
returned  to  Rugby  with  a  view  to  an 
exhibition  from  the  School  ^which  of 
course  he  obtained),  went  into  resi¬ 
dence  at  Oxford  in  October,  1837, 
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three  or  four  days  after  I  came  from 
Winchester.  The  general  impression 
ill  the  School  about  him  then  was,  that 
he  was  of  an  ability  quite  extraordinary, 
and  would  certainly  do  great  things. 

From  that  time  till  I  went  up  to  Ox¬ 
ford  myself  in  October,  1842,  I  saw 
but  little  of  him.  But  we  heard  that 
he  did  not  carry  all  before  him,  as  we 
thought  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  and 
without  in  the  least  altering  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  intellectual  strength,  we 
speculated  on  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  failure.  1  remember — it  must  have 
been,  I  think,  after  his  comparative 
failure  in  the  schools  in  1841 — his 
coming  up  to  my  father  in  the  front 
court  of  the  School-house,  standing  in 
front  of  him  with  face  partly  flushed 
and  partly  pale,  and  saying  simply,  “  1 
have  failed.  ”  My  father  looked  gravely 
and  kindly  at  him,  but  what  ho  said 
in  reply  I  do  not  remember,  or  whether 
he  said  anything.  In  the  spring  of 
1842  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Oriel.*  After  I  came  up  to  University 
in  October,  Clough,  Theodore  Wal- 
rond,  my  brother  and  I  formed  a  little 
interior  company,  and  saw  a  great  deal 
of  one  another.  We  used  often  to  go 
skitting  up  the  Cherwell,  or  else  in  the 
network  of  river  channels  that  meander 
through  the  broad  meadows  facing 
Iflley  and  Sandford.  After  a  time  it 
was  arranged  that  we  four  should  al¬ 
ways  breakfast  in  Clough’s  rooms  on 
Sunday  morning.  These  were  times 
of  great  enjoyment.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  in  power  ;  he  was  breaking  loose 
more  and  more  from  the  trammels  of 
mere  party  connection,  and  the  shrewd 
Kentoul,  who  then  edited  i\\Q  Specta¬ 
tor,  welcomed  in  the  Conservative  chief 
the  only  true  statesman  that  England 
had  seen  since  the  days  of  Canning. 
The  Spectator  of  the  day  before  used 
to  arrive  at  breakfast-time,  and  the 
leading  articles  were  eagerly  read  and 
discussed.  Ireland  especially  —  Ren- 
toul  seemed  to  hold — conciliated  by 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  the  Colleges  Act, 
and  other  healing  measures,  bade  fair 
to  pose  no  longer  as  England’s  diffi¬ 
culty.  With  this  estimate  of  Pee! 
Clough  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  in 
cordial  agreement. 


Between  1843  and  1845  there  was  a 
small  society  in  existence  at  Oxford 
called  the  Decade.  Among  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  Jowett,  Aithur  Stanley, 
Coleridge,  my  brother,  Chichester 
Fortescue,  John  Campbell  Shairp,  the 
present  writer,  and  several  others. 
Shairp  has  described*  two  speeches 
made  by  Clough  at  meetings  of  the 
Decade.  The  impressions  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  professor  of  Poetry  seem  to  have 
been  in  unison  with  my  own,  that  no 
member  of  the  society  spoke  in  so  rich, 
penetrating,  original,  and  convincing 
a  strain  as  Clough,  lie  was  not  rapid, 
yet  neither  was  he  slow  nor  hesitating  ; 
he  seemed  just  to  take  time  enough  to 
find  the  right  word  or  phrase  wherein 
to  clothe  his  thought.  My  recollec¬ 
tions  have  grown  sadly  dim  ;  but  I  re¬ 
member  one  debate  when  he  spoke  to 
a  resolution  that  I  had  proposed  in 
favor  of  Lord  Ashley’s  Ten  Hours 
Bill.  In  supporting  the  resolution  he 
combated  the  doctrines  of  laissez  faire 
and  the  omnipotence  and  sufficiency 
of  the  action  of  Supply  and  Demand, 
then  hardly  disputed  in  England,  with 
an  insight  marvellous  in  one  who  had 
so  little  experience  of  the  industrial 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  strict 
and  conscientious  moderation.  This 
must  have  been  in  1844  or  1845. 

lie  had  scrupled  much  about  signing 
the  Articles,  then  a  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  before  taking  the  M.A.  degree  ; 
however,  he  did  sign  them,  though  re¬ 
luctantly,  and  became  a  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  course  of  1844. 

In  August,  1845,  a  party  of  Oxford 
men,  who  had  planned  a  walking  tour 
in  the  Highlands,  met  at  Calder  l^irk, 
near  Glasgow,  the  home  of  Theodore 
Walrond,  one  of  the  party.  The 
others  were  Clough,  Shairp,  my  broth¬ 
er  Edward,  afterward  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
myself.  An  account  of  this  expedition 
is  given  in  a  long  letter  from  Clough 
to  Burbidge.f  During  the  few  days 
that  we  spent  at  Calder  Park  before 
setting  out,  Clough  talked  very  bril¬ 
liantly,  being  much  drawn  out  and 
stimulated  by  the  lively  sallies  of  Miss 
Walrond.  Agnes  Walrond  was  then, 
though  not  exactly  beautiful,  a  very 


*  Poems  and  Prose  Remains,  i.  22. 


*  Poems,  etc.  i.  25. 
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charming,  handsome,  and  graceful 
woman  ;  and  she  seemed  quick  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  intellectual  force  and 
many-sidedness  of  Clough.  She  after¬ 
ward  married  Mr.  Henley,  son  of  tlie 
well-known  member  for  Oxfordshire, 
and  still,  I  hope,  remembers  the  pleas¬ 
ant  days  which  her  parents’  hospitality 
secured  for  us  Southrons  at  that  far- 
distant  date. 

When  we  returned,  “  dirty,  dusty, 
and  bankrupt,”  as  Clough  says,  to 
Caldor  Park,  we  found  Scott’s  grand¬ 
children,  Walter  and  Charlotte  Lock¬ 
hart,  staying  there.  The  grandson, 
then  a  lively  young  officer  in  the  16th 
Lancers,  was  much  like  military  men 
everywhere.  I  could  not  trace  in  him 
the  likeness  to  Sir  Waller  which  peo¬ 
ple  talked  of.  But  in  the  sister  it  was 
evident  enough.  The  set  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eyes,  the  height  of  the 
somewhat  narrow  forehead,  reminded 
one  strongly  of  the  pictures  of  her 
grandfather.  She  sang  old  Scotch 
songs  with  an  exquisite  and  simple 
grace.  Both  Clough*  and  Sliairpf 
speak  of  the  visit  to  Milton  Lockhart, 
where  we  saw  the  famous  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  walking  on  the  terrace. 
Shairp  brought  up  Clough  and  intro¬ 
duced  him,  and  Lockhait,  though  evi¬ 
dently  out  of  health,  conversed  with 
him  frankly  and  cordially.  Besides 
speaking  of  the  inlidelity  common 
among  the  Lanarkshire  farmers  at  that 
time,  Clough  told  us  that  Lockhart 
assured  him  that  a  number  of  Burns’s 
songs  in  MS.,  much  more  loose  and 
licentious  than  any  of  those  published, 
were  circulating  among  the  peasantry. 
Lockhart  was  a  tall,  thin,  daik-eyed 
man  ;  his  face,  though  it  wore  a  severe, 
not  to  say  harsh,  expression,  was  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome. 

In  1847  he  wrote  some  beautiful 
quatrains — “  Qui  laborat,  orat” — which 
were  first  published  in  1849.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  wrote  them, 
while  staying  for  a  night  with  me  at 
my  London  lodgings,  are  described  in 
Mr.  S.  Waddiiigton’s  monograph, 
Arthur  Htigh  Clough,  at  p.  138. 

In  the  long  vacation  of  1847,  Clough 
took  a  reading-parly  to  the  Highlands. 

*  Poems,  etc.  i.  99. 


For  several  weeks  he  was  established 
at  a  large  farm-house — since  turned 
into  an  inn — called  Drumnadrochit, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Ness  and 
not  far  from  the  Fall  of  Foyers.  The 
party  numbered,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
six  or  seven  men  ;  among  them  were 
Warde  Hunt,  afterward  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Charles  Lloyd,  son  of  a  former  bishop 
of  Oxford.  It  was  this  reading-party 
that  gave  occasion  to  the  “  Long  Vaca¬ 
tion  Pastoral,”  which  he  published  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  The  Bothie  of  'Pober 
na  Vuolich.”  The  origin  of  the  name 
was  this.  Several  Oxford  friends, 
Shairp,  the  present  Archdeacon  Scott 
of  Dublin,  with  a  younger  brother — 
Theodore  Walrond,  and  myself,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the 
Drumnadrochit  party  while  making  a 
walking  tour,  which  we  were  minded 
to  extend  to  Skye.  On  the  way  north, 
at  Loch  liannoch,  Shairp  and  I  parted 
from  the  rest,  in  order  to  explore  the 
western  shore  of  the  long  and  lonely 
sheet  of  water  known  as  Loch  Ericht. 
We  were  to  rejoin  the  rest  at  Dalwhin- 
nie  the  next  day.  The  path  along  the 
lake  was  winding  and  rough,  and  at 
nightfall  we  had  only  walked  as  far  as 
the  forester’s  hut,  about  one  third  of 
the  distance.  All  this  side  of  Loch 
Ericht  was  said  at  that  time  to  be  Lord 
Abercorn’s  deer-forest ;  and  there  was 
no  other  human  dwelling  on  that  shore 
but  this  hut  of  the  forester,  which  was 
named  on  the  maps  “  Toper-na- 
fuosich.”  The  forester  and  his  wife 
were  hospitable  enough  ;  such  fare  and 
lodging  as  they  had  were  kindly  ten¬ 
dered  ;  and  Shairp  and  I  passed  the 
night  tolerably  well.  When  we  reached 
Drumnadrochit,  Shairp  in  his  cheery 
genial  way  made  the  most  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  ‘‘  Bothie”  at  which  we  had 
slept,  and  Clough  chose  to  give  the 
name  of  the  hut  to  the  home  of  Elspie 
his  heroine  (though  that  was  far 
enough  from  Loch  Ericht),  and  to  find 
in  the  same  name  a  title  for  his  poem. 
Accordingly  the  first  edition  (published 
by  Maepherson,  an  Oxford  bookseller, 
in  1848)  bore  the  title  “  Bothie  of 
Toper-na-fuosich.”  Later  on  it  was 
discovered  that  the  maps  were  wrong, 
and  that  the  true  name  of  the  hut  was 
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Tober-na-Vuolich,  to  which  accord¬ 
ingly  it  has  been  altered  in  all  later 
editions. 

The  “  Bothie”  found  me  in  New 
Zealand  before  the  end  of  1848.  The 
force  and  variety  of  this  extraordinary 
poem,  the  melody  of  great  portions  of 
it,  its  penetrating  dialectic,  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  passionate  tenderness,  the 
nearness  to  Nature  in  its  descriptions 
and  in  its  whole  texture,  filled  me  with 
wonder  and  delight.  There  was  one 
man  then  in  New  Zealand,  and  per¬ 
haps  only  one,  who  was  capable  of 
valuing  the  treasure,  and  with  him  I 
hastened  to  share  it.  This  was  Alfred 
Domett,  the  poet,  journalist,  and  poli¬ 
tician,  who  was  then  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Wellington  province.  A 
Cambridge  man,  he  welcomed  with 
generous  fervor  this  strange  product  of 
the  Oxford  mind. 

In  this  poem  a  sunny  optimism 
reigns,  which  is  dependent  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  principal  character, 
Philip  Ilewson.  A  Radical,  a  passion¬ 
ate  lover  of  human  equality,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  idealist,  Philip 
preaches  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  sees 
beauty  in  its  humblest  manifestations, 
incurring  thereby  the  scorn  and  sar¬ 
casm  of  Lindsay,  his  Conservative  fel¬ 
low-pupil.  The  poem  is  too  well 
known  to  require  analysis  here  ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  tone  of  opti¬ 
mism  holds  on  to  the  end  ;  Philip  mar¬ 
ries  his  Elspie,  and  they  sail  for  New 
Zealand. 

When  the  “  Bothie”  appeared,  its 
reception  was  of  a  mixed  character. 
Kingsley  devoted  to  it  the  whole  of  a 
warmly  eulogistic  article  in  Fraser's 
Magazine ;  but  the  Spectator  was 
“  contemptuous and  in  Oxford, 
Clough  wrote  to  Emerson,  the  verdict 
was  that  it  was  “  indecent  and  pro¬ 
fane,  immoral  and  communistic.” 
The  author  of  this  sweeping  criticism 
must,  1  think,  have  been  a  dear  and 
excellent  man,  but  narrow — a  clerical 
tutor  of  my  own  college,  who,  when 
ail  epic  poem  called  “  Nature  a  Para¬ 
ble”  appeared,  was  said  to  have  praised 
it  highly,  declaring  it  to  be  equal  to 
the  Paradise  Lost  as  poetry,”  and  much 
more  orthodox ! 

The  tempest  of  the  Paris  Revolution 


in  February,  1848,  was  heard  of  in 
New  Zealand  soon  after  I  landed  in 
the  colony.  What  a  time  of  boundless 
excitement  for  the  young  and  unsteady 
was  that  year  1848  !  Battles  in  the 
streets  of  great  cities— constitutions 
torn  to  rags — insurrection  everywhere 

—  resignations  of  crowns  —  Chartist 
meetings — wars  changing  the  frontiers 
of  States — Italy  rising  against  Austria 

—  Hungary  striking  for  independence 
— Russia  sending  her  legions  across  the 
Carpathians — Rome  turned  into  a  re¬ 
public  :~this  was  the  sort  of  “  foreign 
intelligence”  that  my  friends  at  home 
expected  to  find,  and  usually  did  find, 
in  their  morning  papers.  Even  I  at 
the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  having 
steeped  myself  in  French  revolutionary 
literature  before  leaving  England, 
watched  for  the  tidings  of  those  mighty 
events,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  rever¬ 
beration  of  those  shocks.  My  brother, 
to  whom  literature  then  and  always 
meant  more  than  politics,  wrote  two 
admirable  sonnets  on  the  Revolution 
in  France.  Yet,  with  banter  irrepressi¬ 
ble,  in  the  thick  of  the  wild  hubbub, 
he  addressed  to  Clough  a  letter  with 
the  superscription  “  Citizen  Clough, 
Oriel  Lyceum,  Oxford.”  Clough,  hav¬ 
ing  resigned  his  tutorship  at  Oriel  in 
April,  went  to  Paris  in  May,  and  stayed 
there  some  weeks.  His  letters  thence 
to  Arthur  Stanley,*  though  of  course 
they  can  only  be  regarded  as  those  of 
an  intelligent  outsider,  are  extremely 
interesting. t  Meantime  the  internal 
revolt  against  all  spiritual  fetters  did 
not  cease  to  work.  “  When  shall  I 
see  you  again  ?”  he  wrote  to  me. 
‘‘  Will  you  hire  yourself  out  as  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer  ?  I  hope  not,  but  one 
may  do  worse  undoubtedly  ;  ^tis  at 
any  rate  honester  than  being  a  teacher 
of  XXXIX.  Articles.”  Of  course 
neither  as  Tutor  nor  as  Fellow  was  he, 
strictly  speaking,  bound  to  any  such 
duty  ;  but  the  fact  of  having  been 
obliged  to  sign  the  said  Articles  as  a 
condition  of  teaching  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  all  made  him  chafe  against  his 

*  Poems,  etc.  i.  121. 

f  Still  better,  perhaps,  was  the  summary  of 
the  general  impression  left  by  his  visit,  which 
he  sent  to  me  in  a  letter  written  in  July,  1848 
(ibid.  131). 
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academical  position.  In  October,  1848, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  wrote 
to  me  soon  afterward  that  he  was 
“  loose  on  the  world,”  but  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  seek  any  definite  employment 
immediately.  As  he  did  not  throw  off 
his  Master’s  gown,  “  his  proceedings 
made  no  difference  to  him  at  Oxford, 
and  he  was  extremely  jolly  meantime, 
lejoicing  in  his  emancipation.”  In 
January,  1849,  lie  accepted  the  head¬ 
ship  of  University  Hall,  which  had  just 
been  established  in  connection  with 
University  College,  Gower  Street ;  but 
his  work  there  could  not  commence 
till  the  following  October.  Following 
out  his  desire  of  making  further  re¬ 
searches  in  the  real  human  world  be¬ 
fore  settling  down  to  work,  Clough 
went  to  Rome  in  April,  1849,  and  re¬ 
mained  theie  during  the  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  French — saw  their  entry  in 
July,  and  then  went  to  Naples. 

During  this  enforced  residence  at 
Rome  his  mind  must  have  been  in  a 
wild,  semi-chaotic  state.  lie  wrote 
many  letters,  chiefly  to  F,  T.  Palgrave, 
but  also  to  myself  and  others  ;  they 
tell  nothing,  however,  of  the  thoughts 
that  were  surging  within  him.  ‘‘  In¬ 
stinct  turns  instinct  out,”  *  and  im¬ 
pression  impression.  Rome  disap¬ 
points  him  ;  at  first  he  calls  it  “  rub¬ 
bishy,”  yet  after  a  while  he  partly 
yields  to  its  spell.  He  wrote  here  the 
Amours  de  Voyage,  a  long  hexameter 
poem  in  five  cantos,  with  lovely  pas¬ 
sages  of  elegiac  verse  scattered  through 
it.  The  plot  is  very  simple  :  Claude, 
the  hero,  meets  at  Rome,  at  the  time 
of  the  siege,  an  English  family,  the 
Trevellyns,  and  becomes  intimate  with 
them.  With  Mary  Trevellyn  he  falls 
in  love,  or  at  any  rate  becomes  at¬ 
tached  to  her  ;  she,  sweet  girl  that  she 
is,  while  guarding  ever  her  maiden 
dignity  and  reserve,  lets  it  appear  that 
he  would  not  woo  her  in  vain.  The 
siege  ends  ;  the  Trevellyns  leave  Rome, 
intending  to  travel  homeward  by  slow 
stages.  Claude  follows,  thinking  to 
overtake  them  at  Milan  or  Como. 
But  a  number  of  small  mishaps  cause 
him  to  miss  them  ;  they  proceed  across 
the  Alps  to  Lucerne  ;  he,  thinking  that 
the  Fates  are  against  his  love,  and  too 


dejected  to  struggle,  returns  to  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Rome,  and  renounces  hope. 

This  melancholy  conclusion  was  not 
relished  by  some  of  his  best  friends.  A 
curious  letter*  in  answer  to  a  friend 
whose  name  is  not  given  (but  who  I 
think  must  have  been  Shairp)  defends 
the  inculpated  conception  of  the  poem 
in  the  strongest  terms,  while  doubting 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  execution. 
Emerson,  too,t  “reprimanded”  him 
strongly  for  the  termination  of  the 
Amours  de  Voyage.  Clough  admits 
that  he  may  be  right,  but  maintains 
that  he  intended  the  poem  to  end  in 
this  way  from  the  first.  After  all,  if 
the  Amours  be  read  carefully,  and  the 
circumstances  considered  under  which 
it  was  writteii,  the  fiasco  of  poor 
Claude’s  love  is  intelligible  enough. 
Amid  falling  thrones  and  the  shock  of 
warring  nations,  this  gifted  English¬ 
man,  if  for  the  momentj  we  may  allow 
ourselves  to  identify  Clough  with 
Claude — the  Hamlet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  whose  inner  being,  once 
strongly  rooted  in  the  old-world  faith 
and  hope,  had  also  gone  all  a- wrack, 
and  could  find  no  answer  to  the  invad¬ 
ing,  paralyzing  doubt,  is  unable  to 
trust  either  himself  or  the  woman 
whom  ho  loves  to  be  proof  against 
change  in  a  changing  world.  One  of 
the  strangest  of  his  moods  lands  him 
in  the  conception  that,  but  for  the 
foreseen  certainty  that  the  marriage- 
tie  could  not  bind  forever,  that  death 
must  sooner  or  later  set  the  prisoner 
free,  no  reasonable  men  would  marry  : 

But  for  the  funeral  train  which  the  bride¬ 
groom  sees  in  the  distance. 

Would  he  so  j  jyfully,  think  you,  fall  in  with 
the  marriage  proceision  ? 

But  for  the  tiniil  discharge,  would  he  dare  to 
enlist  in  that  service  ? 

But  for  the  certain  release,  ever  sign  to  that 
perilous  contract  ? 

But  how  about  the  other  party  to  the 
contiact?  All  he  has  to  say  is  that 
“  the  women,  God  bless  them  ;  they 
don’t  think  at  all  about  it.”  Yet  he 
loves  Mary  Trevellyn  well  enough  to 
make  great  efforts  to  join  her,  so  that 


*  Poetm,  etc.  i.  167. 

+  Ibid.  p.  235. 

i  Only  for  the  moment,  of  course;  for 
Clough  could  not  possibly  have  acted  ns 
Claude  acted. 


Dipsychus,  ii.  124. 
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they  may  come  to  an  understanding  ; 
but  when  these  efforts  are  baffled,  doubt 
comes  victoriously  back,  and  his  enter¬ 
prise,  only  half  willed,  “  lores  the  name 
of  action.”  Courage  in  him,  beseems 
to  see,  is  “factitious,”  love  “facti¬ 
tious,”  all  strength  of  resolve  “  facti¬ 
tious” — aspiration  to  the  Absolute,  the 
most  factitious  of  all.  Nay,  as  to  her, 
“  Is  she  not  changing  herself — the  old 
image  would  only  delude  me.”  He 
feels  himself  a  “  pitiful  fool  ;”  he  has 
allowed  the  tide  to  ebb  that  was  bear¬ 
ing  him  on  to  marriage  and  a  haj^py 
life  ;  yet  help  himself  he  cannot. 

This  poem,  written  in  1849,  was  not 
published  till  1858,  when  the  beautiful 
closing  lines  must  have  been  added. 
Like  Chaucer  at  the  end  of  Troilus  and 
Creseyde,  the  poet  launches  his  “  litel 
book”  upon  the  world,  and  bids  it, 

— if  curious  friends  ask  of  thy  rearing 
and  age. 

Say,  “  I  am  tiitting  about  many  years,  from 
brain  unto  brain  of 

Feeble  and  restless  youths,  born  to  in¬ 
glorious  days  ; 

But,”  so  finish  tlie  word,  ”  I  was  writ  in  a 
Roman  chamber. 

When  from  .Taniculan  heights  thundered 
the  camion  of  France.” 

At  Naples,  whither,  as  was  said  above, 
he  went  after  leaving  Koine,  he  wrote 
that  terrible  elegy,  Easter  Day. 
Strauss,  the  Hegelian  critic,  clad  in 
an  armor,  seemingly  of  proof,  of  Pan¬ 
theistic  philosophy  and  cool  all-ques¬ 
tioning  logic,  had  destroyed  for  him 
the  faith  in  Christ  overcoming  death. 
An  unutterable  sadness  is  stamped  on 
the  lines  which  bid  the  believing  wom¬ 
en  go  to  their  homes  and  mind  their 
daily  tasks,  the  disciples  return  to  their 
nets,  because  “He  is  not  risen.” 
Clough  could  not  scoff  like  Voltaire, 
nor  speak  of  such  things  lightly,  like 
other  Kalliol  men,  his  contemporaries. 
Nor  does  he  let  the  matter  stand  there. 
None  can  say  what  was  his  precise 
meaning,  but  in  the  second  “  Easter 
Day”  he  seems  to  half  recant  the  cold 
and  cruel  theory  of  the  first  : 

Though  dead,  not  dead  ; 

Not  gone,  though  fled  ; 

Not  lost,  though  vanished  ; 

In  tlie  great  gospel  and  true  creed 

Ho  is  yet  risen  indeed  ; 

Christ  is  yet  risen. 


In  October  of  this  same  year,  1849, 
he  was  back  in  London  and  beginning 
work  at  University  Hall.  Two  years 
passed  ;  then,  toward  the  end  of  1851, 
the  principalship  of  a  college  at  Syd¬ 
ney  fell  vacant ;  he  stood  for  it  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  ;  but  “  this  became  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  quitting  University  Hall.” 
No  direct  explanation  is  given  ;  but 
we  are  told  that  “  he  found  himself  ex¬ 
pected  to  express  agreement  with  the 
opinions  of  the  new  set  among  whom 
ho  had  fallen  which  of  course  he 
could  not  do.  He  had  spoken  of  “  in¬ 
tolerance,”  as  we  have  seen  ;  he  had 
also  written  to  his  sister  (p.  119),  “  As 
for  the  Unitarians,  they’re  better  than 
the  other  Dissenters,  and  that’s  all  ; 
but  to  go  to  their  chapels — No  !” 
Moreover,  the  Amours  de  Voyage, 
though  not  published,  had  been  freely 
shown  about ;  if  the  authorities  at  the 
Hall  had  become  acquainted  with  it, 
they  would  have  felt  uneasy,  and  might 
have  been  glad  of  a  decent  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  before  the 
work  began  again  at  University  Hall, 
Clough  went  to  Venice,  and  there 
wrote  or  commenced  his  extraordinary 
Faust-poem,  the  Dipsychus.  Super¬ 
ficially  it  much  resembles  the  work  of 
Goethe  ;  nevertheless,  substantially,  it 
is  an  entirely  independent  creation. 
Dipsychus  is  the  hero  of  the  blank- 
verse  dramatic  poem  which  bears  the 
same  name.  His  mental  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Claude 
in  the  Amours,  but  he  has  braced  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  resolution  to  act,  to  give 
up  wailing  and  wavering,  and  be  a 
man  among  men.  The  “  Siiirit”  is 
his  worldly  self — his  own  common 
sense  ;  ironical,  sarcastic,  and  prudent. 
In  Dipsychus  himself  there  are  two  na¬ 
tures  :  the  earlier  idealistic,  descend¬ 
ing  from  boyhood  and  youth  ;  the  later 

fiessirnistic,  inspired  by  the  destructive 
ogic  of  the  time,  and  somewhat  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  blows  of  adverse  for¬ 
tune. 

In  May,  1851,  he  sent  me  out  a 
poem  which  is  printed  in  his  works  as 
“  A  London  Idyll.”  “  Let  it  remind 
you,”  he  wrote,  “  of  the  ancient  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens.  Fresh  from  the  oven 
it  is,  I  assure  you,  tibiprimo  conjisum.'* 
It  opened — 
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On  grass,  on  gravel,  in  the  sun, 

Or  now  benejiih  the  shade. 

They  went  in  pleasant  Kensington, 

A  footman  and  a  maid. 

Perhaps  this  seemed  to  him  rather  too 
realistic,  and  the  fourth  line  was  al¬ 
tered  before  publication  to 

A  prentice  and  a  maid — 

at  the  cost  of  introducing  something 
of  tameness  and  vagueness.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  the  serious  philosophy  of  the 
third  and  following  stanzas  appeared 
to  him  to  clash  a  little  with  the  half- 
ludicrous  ideas  which  the  original 
opening  might  suggest.  Few  things 
more  profound  in  conception,  or  more 
perfect  in  workmanship,  have  been 
given  to  the  nineteenth  century  than 
the  following  lines  : 

Th*  liigh-titled  cares  of  adult  strife. 

Which  we  our  duties  call. 

Trades,  arts,  and  politics  of  life. 

Say,  have  they  after  all 

One  other  object,  end,  or  use, 

Thau  that,  for  girl  and  boy, 

The  punctual  earth  may  still  produce 
This  golden  flower  or  joy  ? 

Ah  !  years  may  come,  and  years  may  bring 
The  truth  that  is  uot  bliss. 

But  will  they  bring  another  thing 
That  can  compare  with  this  ? 

In  1852,  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
post  in  the  Education  Department 
being  temporarily  frustrated  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Liberal  government, 
Clough  went  to  America,  and  staged 
at  first  with  Emerson,  who  welcomed 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness  to  his 
house  at  Concord.  Another  kind  and 
most  faithful  friend  was  Professor 
Charles  Norton.  But  the  climate  did 
not  agree  with  him  ;  the  terrible  east 
winds,  prevailing  far  on  into  the  sum¬ 
mer,  made  him  ever  the  victim  of  “  a 
kind  of  rheumatic  cold  and  when 
the  offer  of  a  post  in  the  English  Edu¬ 
cation  Office  was  renewed  in  1853,  he 
accepted  it,  and  the  end  of  July  in 
that  year  found  him  in  London.  He 
married  Miss  Blanche  Smith,  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Nightingale,  in  1854. 

I  returned  from  parts  Australian  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  with  a  wife  and 
three  children.  If  I  rightly  remem¬ 
ber,  Clough  was  in  Westmoreland  in 
the  early  summer  of  1857,  and  there 


we  met  again.  I  thought  him  a  good 
deal  changed  ;  his  cheek  was  paler 
than  formerly,  and  his  beautiful  dark 
eyes  less  bright.  But  his  kind  smile 
was  the  same  as  ever,  and  had  our 
paths  lain  near  together  in  the  years 
that  followed,  1  think  that — in  spite 
of  mental  differences  that  had  risen  up 
between  us — the  old  intimacy  might 
have  in  a  great  measure  revived. 
Then,  however,  and  for  several  years 
afterward,  1  was  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
had  no  other  opportunities  of  meeting 
him  than  those  afforded  by  rare  visits 
to  England.  During  one  of  these,  he 
took  me  as  a  guest  to  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law  at  Combe  Hurst,  and  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  his  wife  and  child.  Of 
another  meeting— some  time  in  1858, 
I  think — I  shall  speak  presently. 

The  tales  which  compose  Mari Magno 
were  written  abroad,  while  he  was 
travelling  on  sick-leave  in  1861.  Much 
in  these  poems  reminds  one  of  what  he 
was  in  his  period  of  power  and  con¬ 
flict,  but  much  is  different.  The 
thought  is  lucid  ;  the  expression  gen¬ 
erally  admirable  ;  the  versification  easy 
and  musical  ;  he  is  a  “  raconteur”  in 
the  style  of  Crabbe  at  his  best ;  yet  all 
is  pitched  on  a  lower  key.  He  who, 
“in  his  morn  of  youth  defied  the  ele¬ 
ments,”  now,  subdued  by  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion,  is  the  sage  calm  moralist, 
moving  on  a  plane  above  which  Crabbe 
never  rose,  but  to  which  the  author  of 
“  Qui  laborat,  orat”  had  to  make  a 
descent  indeed.  The  two  journeys  for 
health  were  both  made  in  1861  ;  from 
the  second  he  never  returned.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  his  friends  to 
know  about  his  last  days  is  well  and 
clearly  told  by  his  widow.  At  Flor¬ 
ence  in  October  he  was  compelled  by 
fever  to  take  to  his  bed  ;  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  came  on  ;  and  he  died  on  the 
13th  of  November,  in  his  forty-third 
year.  In  this  last  illness  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  composing  the  beautiful  stan¬ 
zas  beginning  “  Bay  not  the  struggle 
nought  availeth,”  a  lyric  than  which 
perhaps  nothing  more  precious  ever 
came  from  his  pen. 

A  few  words  may  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  ditficulties  of  iny  dear  friend. 
He  became  acquainted  after  coming 
into  residence  at  Oxford  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  seems 
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to  have  held  that  the  mythical  theory 
of  Strauss,  and  the  New  Testament 
chronology  of  Baur,  were  alike  unan¬ 
swerable.  But  on  the  spiritual  side 
his  Christianity  was  not  so  easily 
shaken.  Writing  to  his  sister  in 
1847,  he  asks,  “  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘  Atonement  by  a  crucified  Sa¬ 
viour  ?  ’  .  .  .  That  there  may  be  a 
meaning  in  it,  which  shall  not  only  be 
consistent  with  God’s  justice,  that  is, 
with  the  voice  of  our  conscience,  but 
shall  be  the  very  perfection  of  that 
justice,  the  one  true  expression  of  our 
relations  to  God,  I  don’t  deny ;  but  I 
do  deny  that  Mr.  McNeile,  or  Mr. 
Close,  or  Dr.  Hook,  or  Pusey,  or  New¬ 
man  himself,  quite  know  what  to  make 
of  it.” 

There  seems  even  to  have  been  a 
time  when  he  was  drawn  toward  Ca¬ 
tholicism  ;  like  Leibnitz  he  frappa  d 
toutes  les  portes.”  Writing  in  1853 
he  says,  It  is  odd  that  1  was  myself 
in  a  most  Romanizing  frame  of  mind 
yesterday,  which  I  very  rarely  am.  I 
was  attracted  by  the  spirituality  of  it.” 

Amid  all  the  perplexities  of  specula¬ 
tion,  he  kept,  like  Marceau,  “  the 
whiteness  of  his  soul.”  On  the  moral 
side,  and  with  reference  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  good  and  evil,  pure  and 
sensual,  he  was  firm  as  a  rock.  The 
following  is  an  illustration.  Being  in 


London  in  vacation  time  in  1858,  I 
dined  with  him  and  my  brother  at  a 
restaurant.  My  brother  was  in  great 
force,  and  talked  incessantly  ;  Clough 
seemed  to  be  out  of  spirits,  and  said 
but  little.  The  name  of  Voltaire  com¬ 
ing  to  be  discussed,  my  brother  said, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  ”  As  to  the 
coarseness  or  sensuality  of  some  of  his 
writings,  that  is  a  matter  to  which  1 
attach  little  importance.”  Clough 
bluntly  replied,  ”  Well,  you  don’t 
think  any  better  of  yourself  for  that, 
I  suppose.”  There  is  no  harm  in  re¬ 
peating  this,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  iny  brother  in  his  later  years 
thought  very  differently,  and  regarded 
the  French  “  lubricity,”  as  he  called 
it — borrowing  their  own  word — as  a 
moral  stain  which  wrought  unspeakable 
mischief  on  many  of  their  finer  minds. 

But  for  Clough’s  early  death,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would,  with  Ewald, 
Tischendorf,  llarnack,  and  others, 
have  experienced  a  reaction  against  the 
extreme  subjectivity  and  arbitrariness 
of  Baur’s  views  on  the  New  Testament 
chronology.  Such  a  reaction  might, 
perhaps,  have  removed  his  sense  of  the 
intellectual  impossibility  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  creed,  and  reclaimed  for  religion  a 
soul  than  which  none  more  naturally 
devout  ever  existed. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS  A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CRITIC. 

BY  B.  N.  OAKESHOTT. 


It  may  at  first  sight  seem  rather  late 
ill  the  day  to  examine  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  book  Culture 
and  Anarchy,  first  published  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  But  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  it  dealt  are  most  of 
tliem  still  with  us,  still  have  in  some 
way  or  other  to  be  solved.  Some  of 
the  conditions  may  perhaps  have  al¬ 
tered,  but  the  main  facts  remain  the 
same.  Our  point  of  view  may  possibly 
have  changed  ;  but  it  must  be  interest¬ 
ing,  and  it  may  be  profitable,  to  see 
how  these  things  appeared  then  to  a 
man  who  was  recognized  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  highest  culture  of  his  day. 
And  then  the  book  itself  is  such  a  gem 


of  literary  art  that  those  who  have  read 
it  will  be  glad  to  have  its  charms  re¬ 
called,  and  those  who  have  not  until 
now  done  so  will  feel  grateful  at  having 
had  their  attention  called  to  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  “  prophesy 
good  tilings”  about  an  author  whose 
work  has  claimed  many  hours  of  read¬ 
ing  and  thought. 

The  book  which  is  the  raison  d'Ure 
of  this  paper  is  a  lasting  memorial  to 
the  skill  and  talent  of  its  writer,  and 
will  probably  live  longer  as  a  standard 
of  literary  form  and  technique  than  as 
an  exposition  of  political  and  social 
questions.  Problems  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  are  treated  of  in  so  ethereal  a 
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(  manner,  with  a  diction  so  easy  and  ele- 

‘  gant,  a  style  so  flowing  and  melodious, 

and  with  such  an  absence  of  apparent 
care  or  effort,  that  in  the  end  the 
reader  rubs  his  eyes  and  is  constrained 
to  ask  himself  whether  these  serious 
matters  which  have  been  reviewed  are, 
after  all,  real,  whether  they  are  not 
mere  myths  and  dreams  raised  by  a 
,  powerful  magician  and  dissipated  once 

again  by  a  wave  of  his  wand.  With 
all  seeming  boldness  Mr.  Arnold  ap¬ 
proaches  the  difficulties  that  beset  his 
argument,  raises  round  them  a  cloud  of 
graceful  expressions,  throws  in  a  few 
phrases  coucerning  the  desirability  of  a 
“  free  play  of  thought  on  our  stock 
,  notions,”  and  an  allusion  to  “  marry¬ 

ing  one’s  deceased  wife’s  sister,”  and 
once  more  glides  away  on  his  even 
course  like  a  skilful  skater' on  danger¬ 
ous  ice,  quite  indifferent  to  the  dark 
yawning  abysses  which  he  has  but  nar¬ 
rowly  avoided. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  study  more  attractive  in  its  na¬ 
ture  than  culture,  or  to  find  a  writer 
more  pleasing  in  style  than  he  who  has 
been  not  unjustly  called  the  apostle  of 
the  Hellenic  dispensation.  But  still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  many  sided¬ 
ness  of  the  study  of  individual  and  gen¬ 
eral  perfection  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  furthered  by  the  precision  and  lu¬ 
cidity  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  than 
by  the  vague  generalization,  inaccurate 
detail,  and  eloquent  declamation,  which 
seem  to  be  inseparable  from  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  essay  is 
“  to  commend  culture  as  tne  great  help 
out  of  our  present  difficulties,”  social, 
political,  and  religious,  in  fact,  as  an 
antidote  to  anarchy  ;  its  real  effect, 
though  no  doubt  without  malice  afore¬ 
thought  on  the  part  of  its  writer,  to 
teach  a  doctrine  of  refined  indifferent- 
ism,  of  dignified  laisser-faire  so  far  as 
matters  of  mere  everyday  life  are  con¬ 
cerned,  while  those  who  have  time, 
means,  and  opportunity  employ  them¬ 
selves  in  becoming  perfect — a  theory 
very  desirable  were  all  mankind  thus 
blessed,  but  which  unfortunately  takes 
little  note  of  nine- tenths  of  the  human 
race,  and  is  about  as  practical  as  the 
suggestion  of  a  princess  of  whom  we 
have  heard  ere  this,  that  bread  being 


scarce  a  starving  crowd  should  be  fed 
on  buns. 

Mr.  Arnold  discusses  the  practical 
portions  of  his  subject  with  the  air  of  a 
divinely  sent  teacher,  to  whom  the  mo¬ 
mentous  difficulties  of  active  life  are 
mere  child’s-play,  social  problems  but 
bubbles  to  be  pricked,  vice  and  crime 
simply  unpleasant  accidents  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  a  liberal  use  of  rosewater,  but 
unfortunately  with  much  of  the  in¬ 
utility  with  which  a  kid-gloved  and  be- 
scented  dandy  might  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  a  brewer’s  dray.  Our 
-prophet  has,  moreover,  the  misfortune 
to  be  haunted  ;  \\\%bete~noire  is  “  Non¬ 
conformity,  the  Dissidence  of  Dissent 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Religion,”  the  very  mention  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  throw  him  into  a 
frenzy  well-nigh  approaching  hysterics, 
and  this  fearful  spirit  is  helped  in  its 
terrors  by  the  bogies  of  “  Disestablish¬ 
ment”  and  “  The  Real  Estate  Intestacy 
Bill,”  while  the  most  cursory  remark 
in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  causes  him  to  shut  his  eyes 
and  madly  beat  the  air. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  we  admit 
fairly  and  freely  that  J\Ir.  Arnold  is  a 
teacher,  if  not  of  truth,  at  least  of  half 
truths,  and  those  of  a  very  valuable 
kind.  Indeed,  could  we  but  once  con¬ 
vince  ourselves,  or  become  convinced, 
that  the  other  half  were  already  ad¬ 
equately  taught  and  acted  on,  and  that 
there  is  much  danger  of  their  being 
really  too  much  taught,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
maintains,  we  should  be  happy  to  adopt 
his  theory,  if  not  his  applications  of  it. 
His  real  fault  is  that  in  his  laudable 
anxiety  to  propagate  “  Hellenism,” 
“  spontaneity  of  consciousness,”  “  the 
desirability  of  a  free  play  of  thought  on 
our  stock  notions,”  and  so  forth,  he 
lamentably  under-rates  the  value  of  the 
other  great  means  toward  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  perfection  which  he  calls 
“  Hebraism,”  and  which  consists  main¬ 
ly  in  the  development  of  the  moral  side 
of  man’s  nature  and  the  striving  to  re¬ 
duce  at  once  to  practice  whatever  of 
light  a  man  may  have. 

0  lover,  striver  after  and  teacher  of 
culture,  why  hast  thou  closed  thine 
eyes  that  thou  shouldst  not  see,  and 
stopped  thine  ears  that  thou  shouldst 
not  hear  ?  Hast  thou  looked  with 
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more  than  a  mere  purblind  glance  on 
the  men  around  thee,  and  yet  thinkest 
that  too  much  time  and  effort  hare 
been  given  to  moral  teaching?  Hast 
thou  seen  the  multitudes  of  thy  fellow- 
creatures,  crushed  under  the  load  of 
undeserved  poverty,  which  seems  to 
them  as  inevitable  as  though  it  were  a 
law  of  Nature  ?  Hast  thou  heard 
them,  sunk  in  vice,  to  which  the  Nem¬ 
esis  of  a  false  civilization  has  driven 
them,  crying  out  from  the  midst  of 
their  degradation  for  they  know  not 
what  save  “  a  deliverance,”  and  yet 
canst  elegantly  offer  them  “  intellec¬ 
tual  development”  and  “  the  free  play 
of  thought  on  their  st^k  notions”  ? 

Behold  !  this  is  the  panacea  for  all 
their  woes.  This  is  the  patent  medi- 
cine  to  cure  all  diseases  !  As  well 
might  one  put  before  a  hungry  man  a 
meal  of  stones  and  wind  and  tell  him 
to  eat  and  drink  and  therewithal  be 
filled.  Thy  teaching  may  be  good — 
nay,  without  doubt  is  good  for  those 
who  are  already  dragged  out  of  the 
mire  ;  but  for  these  ? 

Away  !  away  !  with  such  dilettant¬ 
ism,  and  let  Hebraism,  with  its  belief 
in  the  law  of  God,  take  these  by  the 
hand  and  lead  them,  or  if  need  be, 
even  with  its  terrors,  drive  them,  to  a 
higher  moral  level.  Then,  indeed, 
may  there  be  some  hope  from  Hellen¬ 
ism.  No  culture  that  was  ever  yet 
taught  on  this  earth,  of  the  intellectual 
sort,  has  stirred  or  could  stir  this  help¬ 
less  mass,  could  force  or  instil  into  a 
man’s  mind  the  infinite  importance  of 
every  man  to  himself,  and  consequently 
of  each  to  each,  and  the  prime  neces¬ 
sity  of  honorable  existence,  that  a  man 
should  be  honest  with  himself.  The 
glorious  example  afforded  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  may  indeed  touch  the 
heart  of  a  man,  sunk  however  deeply, 
when  appeals  based  on  the  general  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  desirability 
of  “  harmonious  perfection  developing 
all  sides  of  our  humanity,”  would  be  as 
ineffectual  to  arouse  him  as  the  whis¬ 
pering  of  a  passing  breeze. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  thus 
far  wo  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  teaching,  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  chapter  and  verse  from  his  bril¬ 
liant  essay,  and  we  hope  to  be  forgiven 
should  it  be  found  necessary,  in  follow¬ 


ing  an  argument  supported  by  much 
generalization  and  little  detail,  to  make 
somewhat  wide  excursions  into  topics 
bearing  upon  the  matter  iu  hand. 

Says  our  essayist,  “  Culture  is  pur¬ 
suit  of  our  total  perfection  by  means  of 
getting  to  know,  on  all  matters  which 
most  concern  us,  the  best  which  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world, 
and  through  this  knowledge  turning  a 
stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought  upon 
our  stock  notions  and  habits  this 
also  he  calls  “  the  love  of  light  and  of 
seeing  things  as  they  are  and  be¬ 
cause  this  was  so  eminently  a  trait  of 
Greek  character  as  shown  in  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  and  art  he  christens  his  creed 
“  Hellenism.”  Desirable  above  rubies 
is  this  treasure  !  Happy  above  many 
the  man  who  strives  for  it ;  thrice 
happy  the  nation  of  which  it  can  be 
truly  said  it  conscientiously  seeks  after 
it !  But  woe  to  that  man  or  that  na¬ 
tion  that  puts  trust  in  the  object  of 
pursuit.  Increase  of  knowledge  brings 
an  additional  burden  of  responsibility, 
while  unfortunately  a  love  of  knowl¬ 
edge  may  exist  without  an  equal  desire 
to  act  according  to  it.  May  we  not 
well  ask  to  what  extent  the  Greeks 
were  the  better  for  their  “  love  of  see¬ 
ing  things  as  they  are,”  and  wherein 
they  are  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  ex¬ 
amples  to  those  who  would  be  devotees 
at  the  shrine  of  “  sweetness  and  light.” 
Ill  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  art  it  may 
be  unapproachable  ;  but  what  can  be 
said  of  their  religious  rites  and  mys¬ 
teries,  and  their  social  morality  ? 

AV^e  join  issue  at  once  with  this  the¬ 
ory  that  the  “  getting  to  know”  this, 
that  and  the  other  good  thing  is  the 
main  necessity  for  man  ;  the  getting 
the  will  to  do  the  good  thing  when 
known  is  vastly  more  important ;  and 
the  difficulties,  social,  political,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  from  which  Mr.  Arnold^would 
rescue  us  could  never  have  become  such 
stumbling-blocks  and  obstacles  had  the 
true  spirit  of  Hebraism,  which  he  dis¬ 
parages,  been  acted  on.  The  solution 
of  all  the  social  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  under  the  sun  is  contained  in  one 
short  sentence  of  what  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  “  renovated  Hebraism.”  “  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,” 
and  when  it  shall  have  been  proved 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  by 
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means  of  Hellenism  tends  more  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  law  than  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  by  Hebraism,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  Mr.  Arnold’s  po¬ 
sition  have  been  established. 

“  The  operation  of  culture  is  essen¬ 
tially  inward,”  says  our  author,  and  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  clear  the  sight,  re¬ 
move  prejudices,  and  enable  a  man  to 
see  things  as  they  are  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  an  undoubted  good.  That 
a  man  should  be  refined  in  his  tastes, 
polished  in  his  manners,  without  prej¬ 
udice  in  his  judgments  of  men  and 
things — these  should  all  flow  as  natural 
streams  from  this  great  source  of  cul¬ 
ture  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold’s 
own  admission,  the  cultivation  of  an 
individual  here  and  there,  though  de¬ 
sirable,  is  not  the  object  which  should 
be  held  in  view,  but  the  pursuit  of  an 
aggregate  perfection.  Now,  as  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  vast  mjvsses  of 
mankind,  even  in  so-called  civilized 
countries,  can  have  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  profiting  by  his  formula,  it 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
best  way  of  improving  them  is  by  cul¬ 
tivating  a  few  select  and  highly  favored 
persons. 

That  such  a  course  can  be  effective 
is  scarcely  possible,  for  our  author 
urges  that  these  favored  individuals 
should  show  their  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  fellow-men  by  refraining 
altogether  from  taking  part  in  practi¬ 
cal  affairs,  except  so  far  as  their  posi¬ 
tion  compels  them,  a  notion  which  has 
already  been  put  on  its  trial  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  with  lamentable  result.  There,  in¬ 
deed,  the  best  educated  and  most  culti¬ 
vated  classes  long  withheld  their  aid 
from  the  working  of  municipal  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions,  and  there  those  in¬ 
stitutions  became,  and  until  recently 
seemed  likely  to  continue,  the  scandal 
and  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  faults  of 
this  theory  as  to  the  active  beneficence 
of  culture,  for  the  selfishness  of  man  is 
so  great  that  Hellenism,  which  should 
conquer,  serves  only  in  most  cases  to 
intensify  it,  and  those  who  attain  to 
even  a  slight  degree  of  culture  are 
tempted  to  leave  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-men  to  get  on  as  best  they  may, 
while  they  enjoy  the  selfish  ease  of 
their  more  favored  condition. 


If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Arnold, 
England  was,  at  the  time  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  book,  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  ;  and  as  any  alterations  which 
have  since  taken  place  are  simply  differ¬ 
ences  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  we 
may  take  his  charges  as  being  in  the 
main  as  applicable  now  as  then.  Not 
only,  then,  do  the  English  people  bow 
down  and  worship  the  great  fetish, 
“  Machinery,”  forgetting  the  ends  to 
which  the  said  machinery  should  be 
only  a  means,  but  as  a  nation  they  are 
characterized  by  “  a  want  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  intellectual  conscience.”  “a 
disbelief  in  right  reason,”  and  “  a  dis¬ 
like  of  authority.”  What  may  be  the 
exact  meaning  the  writer  attaches  to 
these  phrases  we  have  not  been  able 
fully  to  discover,  though  we  have  care¬ 
fully  pondered  the  various  passages  in 
which  he  supports  his  charges,  and 
other  passages  which  seem  to  have  an 
indirect  bearing  on  them. 

As  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
English  nation  resembles  all  others  in 
not  being  as  much  under  the  influence 
of  culture  as  it  should  be,  and  also  that 
our  most  cultivated  men,  like  all  other 
cultivated  men,  would  probably  be  the 
better  for  more  culture  still,  and  as 
”  sensitiveness  of  intellectual  con¬ 
science”  is  one  of  the  many  goods 
which  flow  from  culture,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  this  respect  there  is  very 
considerable  shortcoming.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  help  having  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  real  griev¬ 
ance,  covered  by  this  elegant  phrase, 
is  the  tendency  of  the  English  to  be 
guided  by  a  moral  rather  than  an  in¬ 
tellectual  conscience,  and  consequently 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  such  ciitics 
as  the  late  M.  Taine  by  sacrificing 
much  that  is  apparently  artistic  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  much  that  is  undoubtedly 
indecent. 

The  other  charges,  however,  have 
not  even  this  modicum  of  foundation. 
If  “  disbelief  in  right  reason”  meant 
disbelief  in  logic  absolutely  applied  to 
all  and  several  of  our  customs,  laws, 
and  institutions,  we  should  freely  ad¬ 
mit,  nay,  even  glory  in  the  charge,  and 
what  other  meaning  it  can  have  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  English  nation  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know.  The  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  frame  its  constitution  upon 
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logic,  that  should,  in  fact,  worship  the 
great  idol  of  France,  the  logic  mill, 
that  should  strive  without  regard  to 
sentiment,  and  without  modihcations 
suitable  to  varying  circumstances,  to 
push  to  their  extreme  results  all  laws 
arising  from  a  theoretically  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  would  be  in  danger 
of  having  to  pay  a  penalty  such  as  that 
of  which  France  is  still  valiantly  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  rid.  It  is  the  very  belief 
in  right  reason  as  opposed  to  theoretic 
perfection  that  has  made  all  Englishmen 
in  most  respects  equal  before  the  law, 
that  has  enabled  England  to  make  re¬ 
forms  while  France  has  made  revolu¬ 
tions,  that  has  secured  for  England  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  while  Germany,  until 
the  last  year  or  two,  has  been  subject 
to  a  degrading  slavery,  and  France  to  a 
disguised  persecution ;  and  that  we 
trust  will  enable  her  to  weather  the 
storms  likely  to  arise  from  the  progress 
of  democracy  and  socialism,  and  from 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  labor 
versus  capital. 

It  may  be  that  England  is  too  much 
wedded  to  machinery  (by  which  we  un¬ 
derstand  Mr.  Arnold  to  mean  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  all  other  distinctive  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions)  ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that  this  machinery 
has  hitherto  done  what  it  was  intended 
to  do,  has  given  to  us  a  stability  and 
order  which,  sneers  notwithstanding, 
is  the  envy  of  other  nations,  while 
securing  to  the  individual  a  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  unknown  else¬ 
where  ;  and  that  from  the  very  simple 
fact  that  it  has  gradually  been  built  up 
by  a  nation  loving  “  right  reason”  and 
still  willing  to  alter  its  machinery  when¬ 
ever  it  may  be  found  necessary  so  to 
do.  It  is  noticeable  that  since  this 
charge  of  devotion  to  machinery  for  its 
own  sake  was  formulated,  the  etforts 
of  our  Legislature  have  resulted  in  a 
gigantic  system  of  School  Board  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  establishment  of  county, 
district  and  parish  councils,  and  of 
sundry  land  commissioners  and  com¬ 
missions,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  with  certain  clearly  defined 
objects,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  marked  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  average  man  at  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  certain  portions  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  legislation,  and  a  reasonable 
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prospect  of  the  alteration  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  machinery. 

The  third  charge  brought  against 
this  much-enduring  nation  is  that  it 
has  “  a  dislike  of  authority,”  which, 
again,  would  be  true  enough  if  by 
“authority”  is  meant  “despotism,” 
or  authority  without  the  sanction  of 
any  law  save  the  will  of  one  or  more 
persons  exercising  an  usurped  power. 
Against  all  such  “  authority”  it  be¬ 
hoves  every  rational  man  to  protest ; 
for  until  an  infallible  man  or  an  infalli¬ 
ble  class  is  found,  a  benevolent  despo¬ 
tism  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  as  having  no  basis  whatever 
in  “right  reason.”  Wherein  is  the 
“dislike  of  authority”  displayed? 
First,  and  apparently  this  is  the  sin  of 
sins  and  the  forefront  of  our  offend¬ 
ing,  we  have  no  Academy  like  that  of 
France,  whose  decision  upon  matters 
of  taste  in  literature  and  whose  judg¬ 
ments  in  art  may  be  taken  as  final. 

When  we  consider  the  treatment  to 
which  many  of  the  most  eminent  French 
writers,  notably  Victor  Hugo  and  M. 
Renan,  have  been  exposed  by  this  much- 
lauded  institution,  when  we  remember 
how  large  a  proportion  of  its  favored 
members  have  fallen  into  deserved  ob¬ 
livion,  and  how  little  respect  it  has  in¬ 
spired  among  the  Frencn  people,  we 
cannot  profess  to  regret  that  here  we 
have  no  literary  trade  union,  bestowing 
privileges  upon  its  devoted  slaves,  and 
prostituting  its  powers  to  the  service  of 
a  religious  sect  or  a  political  faction. 

In  matters  of  religion  again  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  has  sinned  deeply  in  that  it 
has  not  seen  its  way  clear  to  submitting 
to  “authority,”  in  which  word  is 
summed  up  what  Mr.  Arnold  would 
have  us  believe  is  the  glory  of  the 
whole  earth,  “  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  as  by  law  established.”  Why 
we  should  slop  here  we  cannot  tell. 
At  least  this  Church  has  never  claimed 
for  itself  infallibility,  and  has  }is  many 
varieties  of  belief  and  disbelief  within 
its  communion  as  all  other  sects  put 
together.  If  “  harmonious  perfection” 
is  the  object  to  be  attained,  why  should 
authority  be  vested  in  an  institution  so 
thoroughly  divided  against  itself  that 
for  at  least  two  generations  it  has  only 
been  held  together  by  a  legal  tie  and  a 
due  respect  for  the  things  of  this 
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world  ?  The  love  of  “  right  reason” 
is  prevailing  against  it  as  an  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  theie  remain  but  few,  even 
among  doctrinaires,  who  profess  to  see 
any  reasonable  standpoint  between 
wholesale  concurrent  endowment  and 
total  disestablishment.  As  no  other 
sects  will  consent  to  barter  away  their 
freedom  for  endowment  or  privilege, 
we  shall  have  in  the  natural  order  of 
events  to  submit  to  the  other  course, 
and  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  time 
when  the  Church  will  be  freed  from  its 
political  shackles  and  the  vast  body  of 
its  lay  members  have  some  effective 
voice  in  its  affairs. 

Politically  also  we  were,  and  if  so 
still  are,  in  a  very  bad  way.  We  have 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  a 
monarchy,  which  gave  place  to  that  of 
an  aristocracy,  this  again  falling  before 
an  uprising  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
now  at  the  time  Mr.  Arnold’s  book  was 
written  the  working  classes  all  raising 
an  uproar  asking  for  their  “rights.” 
Since  then  the  “  rights”  have  been 
granted,  the  base  of  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  widened,  and  England  still  stands 
as  she  did,  and  still  has  the  honor  to 
be  the  most  easily  governed  nation  in 
the  world. 

Do  we  not  stand  condemned  as  a  na¬ 
tion  abhorring  authority  ?  Yet  when 
we  look  more  closely  at  the  matter  we 
find  that  injustice  has  been  the  great 
provocative  and  a  love  of  “  right  rea¬ 
son”  the  great  incentive  to  these  out¬ 
rageous  and  wicked  proceedings.  So 
long  as  kings  deserved  they  obtained 
willingly  from  their  subjects,  loyalty  ; 
BO  long  as  an  aristocracy  ably  and  justly 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country 
they  obtained  due  respect  and  obedi¬ 
ence  :  so  long  as  king,  lords,  and  mid¬ 
dle  classes  were  sufticient  for  their  du- 
t  es,  the  rest  of  the  nation  willingly 
left  matters  in  their  hands.  But 
“  right  reanon”  has  urged  continually 
that  increase  of  privilege  and  responsi¬ 
bility  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  in¬ 
crease  of  power,  and  thus  as  each  class 
has  become  more  and  more  fitted  for 
taking  part  in  the  joint  government  of 
the  country,  it  has  had  bestowed  upon 
it  more  and  more  of  authority  in  the 
making  and  executing  of  its  laws. 
And  for  this  reason  above  all  others 
lias  England  obtained  the  reputation 


of  being  the  most  orderly  and  law-abid¬ 
ing  of  nations.  An  Englishman’s  love 
of  liberty  is  proverbial,  but  so  also  is 
his  deference  toward  and  respect  for 
law,  which  for  the  time  being  is  the 
best  representation  we  have  of  the  col¬ 
lective  “  best  self”  of  the  whole  people, 
susceptible  indeed  of  vast  improvement 
and  fortunately  being  continually  al¬ 
tered  and  improved  to  suit  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  and  the  continual 
increase  of  knowledge  as  to  its  social 
conditions  and  requirements. 

Our  system  is  indeed  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  we  have  possibly  among  us  as 
large  a  proportion  of  disorderly  inten- 
tioned  persons  as  any  other  nation,  yet 
it  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  dis¬ 
like  of  the  nation  for  authority  that  a 
police  force  of  some  12,000  men  should 
be  found  sufficient  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  to  preserve  even  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  order  in  a  city  numbering 
upward  of  5,000,000  of  people. 

The  Cassandra-like  lamentations  of 
elegant  dilettanti  and  highly  cultured 
theorists  have  attended  all  practical  re¬ 
forms  in  the  past,  and  will,  we  suppose, 
attend  them  so  long  as  reforms  are 
made  ;  but  until  the  prophets  of  ill 
and  the  believers  in  things  as  they  were 
can  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
which  is  the  Golden  Age  of  the  past  to 
which  we  should  strive  to  get  back, 
their  prophecies  and  lamentations  are 
likely  to  continue  mere  causes  for 
laughter  to  practical  men. 

At  present  we  have  dwelt  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  Mr.  Arnold’s  theories, 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  follow  him 
briefly  into  the  consideration  of  one  or 
two  practical  questions  which  he  has 
treated  at  some  length  and  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  with  no  little  injustice. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Disestab¬ 
lishment,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  this  book,  had  just  been 
commented  on  in  a  very  practical  man¬ 
ner  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
special  interest  now,  seeing  that  a  Bill 
fur  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  in  Wales  was  recently  before 
Pai  liament. 

We  have  laid  before  us  the  grand  no¬ 
tion  that  “  The  State  is  of  the  religion 
of  all  its  citizens  without  the  fanaticism 
of  any,”  as  though  that  at  once  settled 
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the  whole  question  and  proved  without 
possibility  of  doubt  that  the  duty  of 
the  State  is  to  maintain  the  present 
Church  establishment.  Of  course  the 
formula  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  question  in  hand  unless  that  which 
is  not  a  fact  be  assumed  to  be  a  fact — 
namely,  that  the  Church  as  by  law  es¬ 
tablished  is  of  the  religion  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State  without  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  any.  If  it  were  so  the  queption 
under  discussion  could  never  have 
arisen.  There  may  have  been  a  time 
when  Church  and  people  were  co  equal 
and  co-extensive.  At  present  it  is  a 
debatable  point  whether  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  and  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  population  claimed 
on  the  very  loosest  and  broadest  grounds 
by  the  Established  Church.  And  who 
can  contend  that  the  present  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  is  free  from  fanaticism 
when  one  of  its  most  honored  bishops 
denounced  as  works  of  the  devil,  beer¬ 
houses  and  chapels,  when  Nonconform¬ 
ists  who  are  opposed  to  Establishment 
are  daily  denounced  by  bishops  and 
Members  of  Parliament  as  sacrilegious 
robbers,  when  many  of  the  Church’s 
most  open-hearted  and  wide-minded 
representatives  are  vilified  and  perse¬ 
cuted  for  holding  social  and  religious 
intercourse  with  members  of  other 
communions,  and  when  two  of  its  great 
sections  have  successively  prosecuted 
one  another  by  law,  bringing  the  whole 
system  into  contempt  by  the  readiness 
with  which  they  nominally  conform 
with  legal  decisions  in  a  way  which 
among  laymen  would  be  deemed  dis¬ 
honorable. 

Mr.  Arnold,  however,  was  so  little 
infiuenced  by  his  own  Hellenic  doc¬ 
trines  that  he  was  never  without  self- 
evident  prejudice  in  dealing  with  Puri¬ 
tanism  in  any  shape,  and  so  in  this  in¬ 
stance  brushes  on  one  side  any  argu¬ 
ment  adduced  against  an  Establishment 
as  of  no  importance,  and  rings  the 
changes  with  much  satisfaction  to  him¬ 
self  on  the  meanness  and  fanaticism  of 
Dissent  and  its  unreasonable  antipathy 
to  State  churches. 

The  strongest  argument  against  an 
Establishment,  and  that  which  most 
infiuences  all  those  to  whom  religion 
itself  is  of  more  importance  than  the 


human  system  by  which  it  is  main¬ 
tained  and  promulgated,  is  the  fact 
that  connection  with  the  State  and  de¬ 
pendence  on  it  reduces  the  office  of  the 
priesthood  to  a  profession.  It  makes 
the  priest  a  State  official,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  and  progress  depend  not 
upon  any  love  for  the  work  he  under¬ 
takes,  or  any  special  fitness  for  it,  but 
upon  his  acquiring  a  certain  minimum 
of  knowledge  and  receiving  assistance 
and  patronage  from  persons  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  while  the  repeated  and  conflicting 
decisions  of  civil  courts  upon  questions 
of  doctrine  tend  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  men  and  afford  fresh  scope  for  the 
scorn  and  sneers  of  unbelievers. 

The  evils  of  the  system  are  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  appointment  of 
its  highest  officials,  the  bishops,  nomi¬ 
nated  it  may  be  by  an  infidel,  a  Jew, 
or  an  atheist,  elected  under  the  conge 
d’^lire,  and  finally  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  Church,  who  has  always 
been  regarded  by  the  most  orthodox  as 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Arnold,  however,  does  not  con¬ 
ceal  that  his  sympathies  are  with  those 
who,  misunderstanding  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  think  that  the  antagonism  of 
Nonconformists  may  be  bought  off  by 
a  wholesale  system  of  concurrent  en¬ 
dowment.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  does  an  injustice  to  culture  by 
endeavoring  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
this  question.  Whether  certain  moneys 
shall  be  distributed  among  various  re¬ 
ligious  sects,  according  to  his  theory  at 
deadly  enmity  one  with  the  other,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  which  has  always 
been  opposed  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  thought,  without  which  culture  is 
impossible,  thus  causing  heart  burnings 
and  jealousy  to  prevail  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  a  sentimental  grievance  ;  or  wheth¬ 
er,  on  the  other  hand,  reasonable  in¬ 
demnity  should  be  given  to  vested  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  balance  applied  to 
works  in  which  all  good  men  of  what¬ 
ever  persusision  are  agreed,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  “  right  reason”  would  an¬ 
swer  with  little  difficulty,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Arnold  has  answered  on  behalf  of  cul¬ 
ture.  In  this  matter  the  prejudice  of 
the  advocate  has  injured  his  own  cause. 
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It  may  be  and  no  doubt  is  desirable 
that  all  men  should  worship  together, 
but  it  requires  the  perception  of  a  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  to  see  how  such  an  object 
would  be  furthered  by  the  distribution 
of  large  sums  of  money  to  assist  them 
in  worshipping  differently. 

The  second  practical  illustration 
given  is  directed  against  the  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Intestacy  Bill,  which  was  intended 
“  to  prevent  the  land  of  a  man  who  dies 
intestate  froni  going,  as  it  goes  now, 
to  his  eldest  son  a  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery,  according  to  our  author,  utterly 
opposed  to  culture.  The  only  true 
way  of  rectifying  any  evils  arising  from 
the  laws  of  entail,  in  his  judgment, 
was  to  bring  culture  to  bear  by  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  barbarians,  Mr.  Arnold’s 
synonym  for  aristocracy,  the  great  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  their  eldest  sons  will  be 
exposed  by  the  possession  of  so  much 
wealth,  and  by  plying  them  gradually 
with  other  like  considerations.  He 
was  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  Bill  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the 
property  of  those  who  were  already  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  any  such  arguments, 
and  that  at  the  very  worst  it  was  but  a 
rough-and-ready  way  of  securing  those 
ends,  which  he  admits  are  suggested  by 
culture,  in  particular  instances,  where 
culture  itself  was  of  necessity  useless. 

Says  he,  in  pursuing  his  argument, 
“  Does  not  culture  point  out  that  joo«- 
voir  sans  savoir  est  fort  dangereux,” 
and  is  not  the  truth  of  this  proverb 
illustrated  continually  by  the  careers  of 
our  younger  barbarians  ?  Truly  it  does 
so,  and  the  proverb  is  painfully  veri¬ 
fied.  In  course  of  time,  perhaps,  the 
barbarians  may  admit  these  truths,  and 
act  in  accordance  with  the  promptings 
of  culture  ;  but  does  not  “  right  rea¬ 
son”  point  out  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
continue  an  evil  in  cases  where  it  can 
be  checked  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  vested  interests  or  the  so- 
called  rights  of  a  class?  Does  it  not 
imperatively  demand  that,  in  cases  of 
intestacy,  law  should  step  in  and  as¬ 
sume  that  the  deceased  was  a  wise  and 
cultured  man,  and  that  had  he  lived 
longer  he  would  not  have  wished  to  ex¬ 
pose  one  son  to  the  dangers  of  inordi¬ 
nate  wealth  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
to  the  ills  and  attendant  degradations 
of  an  unaccustomed  poverty  ?  Does  it 


not,  moreover,  claim  on  behalf  of  so¬ 
ciety  a  right  to  guard  itself  against  tlie 
dangers  which  may  arise  from  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  its  individual  members  ?  De¬ 
spite  Mr.  Arnold’s  protests,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  culture  and  the  Real  Estate 
Intestacy  Bill  ^o  hand  in  hand. 

In  dealing  with  his  third  illustration, 
Mr.  Arnold,  we  regret  to  say,  finds 
himself  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
sophistry  instead  of  argument,  and  mis¬ 
representation  in  place  of  facts. 

Thus— because  Mr.  Chambers,  in  in¬ 
troducing  a  Bill  to  legalize  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  strove  to 
disarm  the  prejudices  and  superstitions 
of  his  opponents  by  showing  that  such 
marriages  are  not  condemned,  and  even 
are  permitted,  by  the  Law  of  Leviticus 
— Mr.  Arnold  deals  with  the  argument 
as  though  Mr.  Chambers  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  prove  that,  because  they  are 
not  prohibited  by  the  Bible,  therefore 
they  must  be  desirable,  and  not  on  any 
account  to  be  made  illegal.  Again, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  having  written  a 
book  entitled  Spiritual  Wives,  which 
treated  largely  of  love  and  marriage  in 
some  of  their  strangest  and  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  forms,  Mr.  Arnold  seizes 
on  the  accident  of  its  publication,  and 
treats  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  proposition 
as  though  it  had  been  based  on  Mr. 
Dixon’s  book,  thus,  in  his  endeavor  to 
bolster  up  a  weak  case,  connecting  two 
entirely  independent  subjects.  To  such 
shifts  may  an  able  writer  be  driven 
when  the  culture  which  he  professes  to 
teach  has  been  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  derived  from  early  edu¬ 
cation  and  confirmed  by  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  the  society  in  which  it 
was  his  lot  to  move. 

The  real  line  of  argument  used  by 
Mr.  Chambers  and  his  supporters  was 
that,  there  being  no  Scriptural  law 
against  “  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,”  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  an  Established  Church  to  promui- 
gate  such  a  law,  ostensibly  on  Scrip¬ 
tural  grounds,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
make  an  artificial  sin.  That  this  being 
the  case,  the  matter  becomes  entirely 
of  a  social  nature,  to  be  prohibited  by 
law  only  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  the 
State.  Lastly,  that  it  is  not  injurious 
to  the  State,  and  therefore  should  be 
left  to  the  individual  judgment. 
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With  this  argument  Mr.  Arnold  does 
not  even  attempt  to  cope,  but  contents 
himself  with  playful  sarcasms,  vague 
generalizations  as  to  the  Philistine  de¬ 
fect  in  delicacy  of  perception,  and  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  in  the 
question  of  marriage. 

As  a  last  illustration,  our  author 
deals,  in  his  lightest  and  most  graceful 
manner,  with  the  topic  of  Free  Trade 
and  its  results,  condemning  the  whole 
as  unworthy  of  the  assistance  and  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  disciples  of  culture. 

That  together  with  Free  Trade,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  wealth  and 
population,  various  social  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  pauperism,  have  grown  up  and 
assumed  alarming  proportions  must  be 
admitted.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though 
the  absolute  number  of  paupers  has  in¬ 
creased,  the  relative  number,  sis  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  population,  has 
diminished  ;  so  that  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  manufacture 
holds  out  some  slight  hope  of  event- 
luilly  remedying  the  evils  attendant 
upon  the  consequent  abnormal  iucresise 
of  population. 

Mr.  Arnold  pictures  in  vivid  lan¬ 
guage  the  misery  of  such  a  pojsulation 
as  that  in  the  East  End  of  Loudon,  its 
poverty,  wretchedness,  degradation, 
Sind  asks  whether  these  things  should 
be  so  ?  Ilis  picture  is  nearly  as  true 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  his  question 
equally  pertinent— whether  “  tlie  dear 
God  who  loveth  us  and  mside  and  loveth 
all,”  can  be  pleased  that  these  things 
are  so  ?  Whether  the  constant  increase 
of  trade,  wealth,  and  population  can 
ever  set  them  right  or  not  rather  serve 
in  the  long  run  to  multiply  the  dangers 
and  add  to  the  difficulties  ?  And  then, 
having  given  his  wrath  full  scope,  sug¬ 
gests  his  remedy,  and  what  is  that 
remedy  ? 

To  adopt  the  Hebraistic  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  workers  an  additional  share 
in  the  profits  arising  from  their  labor  'i 
No.  To  foster  among  them  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  thrift ;  to  educate  them  so 
that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  rise 
from  their  miseries?  No.  To  estab- 
lisli  among  them  mutual  or  charitable 
societies  to  assist  the  most  distressed  ; 
to  provide  them  with  cleanly  and  airy 
dwellings  ?  No.  These  all  come  un¬ 


der  the  condemnation  that  they  are 
Hebraistic,  practical,  and  unfit  for  cul¬ 
ture  to  meddle  with.  His  startling, 
profound,  and  eminently  common-sense 
suggestion  is  that  culture  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  weltering  igno¬ 
rant  masses  to  convince  them  that  they 
should  no  longer  continue  to  propagate 
their  species,  because  they  have  not  the 
means  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
decency. 

Thus  he  calls,  not  for  any  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  portion  of 
society,  not  for  any  of  that  bearing  of 
one  another’s  burdens  which  should  be 
a  characteristic  of  a  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  not  for  a  free-handed 
or  organized  distribution  from  the 
abundance  of  the  few  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  the  many,  but  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  self-denial  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  lives  are  already  well-nigh  void 
of  pleasure,  a  suppression  of  the  most 
powerful  of  instincts  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have 
been  born  in  a  condition  most  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  mere  animal, 
a  self-control  which  can  only  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  individuals  from  the  education 
of  successive  generations,  and  which  to 
ervade  a  whole  class  would  probably 
e  the  work  of  at  least  a  century. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  reasons  for  withhold¬ 
ing,  as  a  believer  in  culture,  all  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Free  Trade  movement 
were  as  weak  as  the  suggestion  to  which 
we  have  last  referred  was  ridiculous. 
Firstly,  he  was  at  variance  with  many 
of  its  supporters.  Secondly,  he  was 
painfully  conscious  of  many  of  the  evils 
that  have  attended  it.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
it  is  not  always  advisable  to  judge  of  a 
cause  by  the  utterances  of  its  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  consequently  most  fanati¬ 
cal  advocates ;  or  that  those  results 
which  are  most  immediately  apparent 
are  not  necessarily  ultimate  and  most 
important.  He  saw  that  by  Free  Trade 
wealth  and  population  have  been  won¬ 
derfully  increased,  and  that  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  misery,  which,  while  widely 
distributed,  could  be  easily  overlooked 
and  conveniently  ignored,  have  by  its 
concontrative  power  been  revealed  in 
all  their  nakedness  and  bitterness.  He 
did  not  see,  or  gave  no  signs  of  seeing, 
that  through  it  the  solidarity  of  ua- 
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tions  might  come  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  by  the  inter-dependence  of  nations 
resulting  from  it  obstacles  would  be 
raised  in  the  way  of  international  strife 
which  may  in  time  come  to  be  invinci¬ 
ble,  and  that  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
individually  helpless  unity  and  the 
power  of  combination  are  placed  within 
their  reach,  which  is  now  rapidly  tend¬ 
ing  to  procure  some  approach  toward 
justice  in  the  distribution  of  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  wealth. 

The  case  of  Free  Trade  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  one  of  those  in  which  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  aid  of  the  disciples  of  culture 
IS  most  necessary,  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
pressing  on  employers  and  employed  a 
sense  of  their  common  interests  and 
relative  duties,  and  thus  averting  a 
threatened  war  of  classes,  a  result  which 
will  never  be  brought  about  by  super¬ 
cilious  reserve  or  sneering  criticism. 

We  have  now  followed  Mr.  Arnold 
through  his  argument  and  illustrations, 
and  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
what  extent  we  agree  with  him  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  social  life  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  institutions,  political  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
wherein  we  differ  from  him  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  nature  of  the  evils  of  which 
he  speaks,  wherein  we  believe  he  has 
mistaken  symptoms  of  revival  for  signs 
of  decadence,  and  wherein  we  think 
his  remedy  likely  to  be  beneficial  and 
where  harmful. 

We  shall  not  have  completed  the  task 
we  have  set  before  us  unless  we  point 
out  that  all  the  social  evils  at  which  we 
have  glanced  are  but  symptoms  of  a 
deep-seated  disease  pervading  society  at 
large,  with  which  it  behoves  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  especially  those  who  are  re¬ 
garded  as  teachers  of  men,  to  grapple 
most  earnestly. 

England  has  been,  and  still  is,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  transitional  epoch — an 
epoch  of  destruction  and  clearing  away 
of  old  forms  and  systems  preparatory 
to  a  reconstruction  of  society  upon  a 
firmer  and  truer  basis,  of  which  some 
signs  are  already  making  themselves 
visible. 

“  The  old  order  changeth  giving 
place  to  the  new,”  but  while  the 
changes  have  become  painfully  evident 
— for  it  is  impossible  to  view  without 


pain  the  fall  of  institutions  which  in 
the  past  have  wrought  mighty  and 
good  works — the  arrival  of  the  new  or¬ 
der  is  thus  far  but  dimly  perceptible. 

The  ideal  “  God”  of  the  past  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  Icono- 
clasm,  the  ideal  “  God”  of  the  future 
is  thus  far  earnestly  sought  after  but 
not  seen.  All  unity  of  purpose  has 
been  broken  up  by  wave  on  wave  of 
doubt  and  denial  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
central  fact  upon  which  society  itself 
must  be  based  to  be  enduring.  Rever¬ 
ence  has  well-nigh  fled  from  among  us 
and  with  it  all  loyalty  worthy  of  the 
name. 

While  priests  have  been  teaching 
dogmas  which  common  sense  repudi¬ 
ates,  while  science  and  orthodoxy  have 
been  hurling  curses  and  denunciation 
at  one  another  and  philosophers  have 
been  vainly  endeavoring  to  define  the 
infinite  and  bring  “  God”  within  the 
comprehension  of  man,  the  bands  of 
society  have  been  loosened,  society 
itself  has  become  disintegrated,  from 
similarity  of  interests,  has  rushed  to¬ 
gether  again  into  classes,  and  each  class 
has  made  the  principle  of  its  life  selfish¬ 
ness,  bounded  only  by  the  endurance 
of  its  opponents. 

Despite  the  traditional  hauteur  of 
aristocrats  and  the  rabid  destructive¬ 
ness  of  communists,  despite  the  logic 
of  political  economists  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Free  Trade  fanatics,  there  is 
comfort  in  knowing  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  have  not  changed,  that  a  lie 
cannot  live,  and  consequently  that  a 
society  based  on  so  monstrous  a  lie,  so 
great  a  libel  on  humanity,  so  outrage¬ 
ous  a  repudiation  of  all  the  teachings 
of  experience,  must  rapidly  pass  away. 
Selfishness  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  society  is  an  absurdity,  implying 
as  it  does  a  war  of  class  against  class, 
of  man  against  man,  the  existence  of 
malice,  hatred  and  all  uncharitableness, 
and  can  only  end  in  the  triumph  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  anarchy,  chaos, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  devil. 

Facilis  est  descensus  Averni.  We 
have  sunk  somewhat  in  this  direction, 
but  always  with  such  staying  and  modi¬ 
fying  influences  at  work  that  it  is  not 
Utopian  to  hope  for  and  eVen  to  ex¬ 
pect  far  better  and  higher  results. 
Harmony  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
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on  the  ear,  faintly,  but  with  an  ever- 
increasing  body  of  sound,  which  prom¬ 
ises  in  time  to  influence  all  hearts  and 
charm  them  back  from  darkness  into 
light,  from  chaos  into  order. 

It  is  upon  this  point  of  suggesting  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time  that 
^Ir.  Arnold  most  lamentably  fails. 
The  development  of  the  intellect,  the 
bringing  to  bear  of  culture  upon  the 
troubles  that  arise,  are  doubtless  good, 
but  must  be  ineffective  as  long  as  the 
cry  is  “  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased^'  The  danger  is  not 
that  culture  will  not  make -progress — 
it  is  inevitable  that  it  should — but  that 
the  moral  sense  will  not  develop  with 
it.  What  is  necessary  is  that  men, 
whether  suflicieiitly  educated  or  not  to 
appreciate  the  teaching  of  culture, 
should  be  influenced  by  the  same  faith, 
the  same  loyalty.  The  teaching  that 
is  most  wanted  in  all  classes  is  not  from 
the  intellect  inward,  though  that  is 
good,  but  from  the  heart  outward. 

To  adopt  a  quotation  which  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  has  used  in  his  book  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  an  Established 
Church,  when  he  himself  disdains  to 
believe  the  dogmas  which  it  teaches, 
Joubert  has  well  said  “  The  same  de¬ 
votion  unites  men  far  more  than  the 
same  thought  and  knowledge.”  And 
it  is  this  “  same  devotion,”  which  must 
become  a  realized  fact  in  order  that  so¬ 
ciety  may  display  that  unity  which  is 
sought  after  by  all  true  lovers  of  their 
race. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  that  to  ensure  this  we 
shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  cential 
teaching  of  the  grand  old  Hebrew  Bible, 
that  there  is  one  God  before  all, 
beyond  all,  and  supreme  over  all. 
Our  conception  of  the  attributes  of 
”  the  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eter¬ 
nity”  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  vary  and 
develop  in  the  future  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  But  this  great  central 
truth  must  inevitably  come  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  Whether  experience  demon- 


ourselves,  that  maketh  for  righteous¬ 
ness,”  whether  we  adopt  the  Bible 
teaching  as  an  inspired  revelation,  or 
whether  the  discoveries  of  science  throw 
us  back  upon  an  unknown  first  cause 
to  which  we  attach  attributes  derived 
from  the  study  of  Nature  and  of  man 
— the  conclusion  is  the  same. 

There  is  one  God  worthy  of  otir  de¬ 
votion,  and  whose  laws  are  those  of 
righteousness. 

The  wisdom  of  the  advice  of  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes — “  Fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man” — has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  nearly 
3000  years,  and  the  business  of  the 
teachers  of  the  present  is  to  strive  to 
impress  upon  all  its  truth.  The  fact 
that  the  laws  of  the  Eternal  are  based 
on  righteousness,  and  that  peace  and 
happiness,  as  well  for  nations  as  for 
individuals,  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way  than  by  acting  in  accordance  with 
those  laws,  is  supported  by  so  large  a 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  be  well-nigh 
demonstrated. 

With  the  relations  of  the  individual 
to  that  God  we  have  here  but  little  to 
do  ;  for  devotion  may  arise  toward  the 
same  power  in  different  hearts,  with 
entirely  different  ideas  as  to  its  nature. 
So  that  whether  the  Eternal  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  personal  deity,  the  almighty 
and  loving  Father  of  the  human  race, 
or  whether  it  be  reverenced  as  an  im¬ 
personal  power,  the  law  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  is  that  it  should  “  make 
for  righteousness,”  the  same  laws  de¬ 
mand  the  obedience  of  all,  the  grand 
summary  of  which,  as  regards  the  deal¬ 
ing  of  man  with  man,  class  with  class, 
nation  with  nation,  is,  “  Do  unto  all 
men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you.  ”  And  belief  in, ,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  endeavor  to  act  up  to,  this  pre¬ 
cept  must  needs  effect  the  extinction 
of  anarchy  by  means  of  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  and  much-needed  reforms  necessary 
for  a  reconstruction  of  society. —  West- 
minster  Review. 
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BY  HERBERT  CORYN. 


I  PROPOSE  to  inquire,  with  such  data 
as  are  at  our  disposal,  what  share,  if 
any,  the  mind,  and  subjective  nature 
generally,  take  in  the  production  of 
disease  ;  whether  errors  of  mind  are 
answerable  for  the  fact  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  (as  shown  by  the  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  poor-rate)  that  it  is  easier  now 
than  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advances  made  in  medicine  and  hygiene, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  average 
length  of  life  is  lengthening,  the  actual 
number  of  years  remaining  to  each  man 
over  thirty-five  and  to  each  woman  over 
forty-five  is  fewer  for  every  decade,  we 
are  increasingly  liable  to  some  of  the 
more  formidable  diseases,  and  suicide 
increases  steadily  all  over  Europe. 

Much  has  at  all  times  been  said  and 
thought  as  to  the  relation  of  mind  to 
body  ;  and  the  dependence  of  mental 
states,  or  rather,  of  subjective  states, 
and  of  mental  powers,  upon  the  bodily 
condition  is  perfectly  well  known.  We 
know,  that  is,  that  some  of  the  organs, 
and  probably  all  of  them,  are  so  related 
to  the  mind  that  their  disturbance  en¬ 
tails  mental  disturbance.  They  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  general  color  of  feeling  ; 
and  upon  the  general  color  of  feeling 
rests,  not  always  i\\Q  poioer  of  thought, 
but  its  deliverances.  The  man  whose 
liver  is  out  of  order  will  think  pessi¬ 
mism  as  clearly  and  strongly  as,  when 
his  liver  is  healthy,  he  will  think  op¬ 
timism.  But  beyond  this  we  also  know 
that  clear  and  vivid  thought  requires 
healthy  brain-cells  supplied  with 
healthy  blood,  and  that  if  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  wanting  the  thought  will  be 
confused,  slow,  or  otherwise  affected. 
The  current  of  general  feeling  and  the 
quality  of  thought  are  two  distinct 
things.  The  river  of  thought  moves 
across  a  background  of  feeling,  or  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  or  emotional  potentiality. 
A  musician,  a  mathemalician,  an  ath¬ 
lete,  and  a  mystic  may  all  think  out  a 
proposition  of  Euclid,  but  this  stream 
of  thought,  identical  in  all  of  them, 
moves  in  each  case  through  an  aura  of 
feeling,  an  inner  nature,  an  emotional 


potency,  peculiar  to  each  man.  And 
the  same  man  may  at  different  times 
think  out  a  problem  feeling  musi¬ 
cal,  or  amorous,  or  mystical.  The  feel¬ 
ing  is  the  key  in  which  any  set  of 
thoughts  may  be  the  melody.  The 
blood  may  be  anaemic  and  febrile,  and 
the  brain  poisoned  and  sluggish,  and 
yet  the  consequently  disjointed  and  la¬ 
bored  thought  may  be,  in  trend  and 
feeling,  radiantly  optimistic  ;  and  the 
thought  may  be  brilliant  and  finished 
in  quality,  yet,  resting  on  gloomy  feel¬ 
ing,  incite  those  who  follow  its  trend, 
to  suicide. 

On  one  side  of  the  case,  then,  the 
general  color  of  feeling,  hopeful, 
gloomy,  or  what  not,  as  also  the  sus¬ 
tained  power  of  rapid  and  vivid  thought, 
depend  more  or  less  upon  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  brain,  and  other  organs. 
On  the  other  side,  is  it  also  true  that 
the  condition  of  the  organs  may  depend 
upon  the  permitted  level  and  color  of 
feeling  ;  and  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  brain  upon  (other  things  being 
equal)  the  concentration,  care,  and  con¬ 
nection  of  thought  that  is  required  of 
it  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  disease 
our  bodies  by  looseness  of  thought,  and 
by  the  permission  of  ill-regulated  cur¬ 
rents  of  feeling  ?  More  fully,  can  we 
distinguish  between  diseases,  if  any, 
due  to  want  of  control  of  thought  and 
those  due  to  want  of  control  oi  feeling  9 
Each  kind  of  disease,  once  established, 
would  tend  to  increase.  The  former 
group  present  the  most  difficulty.  The 
latter  we  are  more  familiar  with.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  one  who  takes 
no  trouble  to  raise  himself  or  herself 
from  the  erotic  level  of  consciousness 
may  induce  hysteria  and  even  organic 
disease.  Is  it  also  true  that  one  who 
lets  his  thoughts  drift,  even  purely, 
and  whatever  his  level  of  consciousness, 
may  induce  disease  ? 

When  a  man  is  in  the  excited  stage 
of  alcoholism,  that  is,  has  had  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol  sufficient,  not  to  make 
him  drunk,  but  to  stimulate  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  his  thought,  we  find  him  talk¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  vividly,  and,  if  we  are 
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ourselves  the  man,  we  find  ourselves 
thinking  in  pictures  with  very  great 
rapidity  ;  that  is,  each  thought  or  men¬ 
tal  picture  leads  instantly  to  another. 
But  we  know  this  to  be  morbid,  and 
the  result  of  alcohol  poisoning.  And 
we  know  it  to  be  disastrous  to  the  brain 
to  repeat  this  process  often.  We  know 
further  that  the  same  thing  may  occur 
without  the  alcoholic  poison.  In  per¬ 
sons  of  a  certain  temperament,  called 
sensitive  or  emotional,  any  little  dis¬ 
turbance  in  circumstance  or  chance 
Avord  will  in  the  same  way  set  the  mind 
off  rattling  ;  it  may  happen  even  with¬ 
out  any  marked  cause  at  all.  Such  an 
one  will,  in  body,  compose  himself  to 
sleep,  in  bed,  but  that  is  not  what  his 
mind  is  proposing.  It  passes  from 
thought  to  thought,  from  memory  to 
memory,  from  picture  to  picture,  and 
at  last  the  very  possibility  of  sleep  de¬ 
parts,  By  morning  the  wearied  brain 
is  unable  either  to  think  of  anything 
or  not  to  think  of  everything,  and  two 
more  such  nights  would  mean  insanity 
or  apoplexy.  This  form  of  wear  and 
tear  of  brain,  like  the  alcoholic,  is  mor¬ 
bid.  No  one  would  deny  that.  Yet. 
that  is  what  we  all  do,  in  lesser  degree. 
It  is  an  example  of  an  extreme  degree 
of  that  utter  uncontrol  and  unconcen¬ 
tration  of  thought  of  which  every  one 
of  us  is  in  lesser  degree  guilty,  and  as 
in  this  form  the  brain  may  be  destroyed 
unless  help  comes  in  a  feAV  days,  so  in 
the  course  of  years  we  perhaps  all  de¬ 
stroy  our  brains  and  die  prematurely 
from  useless  wear  and'  tear,  due  to  un¬ 
concentrated,  wandering  weakness  of 
thought. 

There  is  probably  some  form  of  dis¬ 
tinct  organic  or  functional  disease  at¬ 
taching  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  mor¬ 
bidity  of  consciousness.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  vanity.  We  have  in  vanity  an 
excessively  enlarged  opinion  of  our  own 
powers  and  importance.  Carry  this 
still  further,  and  in  this  exaltation  of 
self-esteem  we  have  the  early  symptoms 
of  general  paralysis,  and  at  first  the 
only  means  for  its  diagnosis.  Know¬ 
ing  what  we  do  of  the  action  of  con¬ 
sciousness  upon  body,  how  tempting  is 
the  suggestion  that  general  paralysis  is 
the  organic  registration  in  the  body 
and  nervous  system  of  the  long-con¬ 
tinued,  even  if  concealed,  mental  habit 


of  self-glorification.  If  it  is  urged  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  there  were  no 
signs  of  such  a  habit  till  the  malady 
began  to  appear,  the  reply  is  that  a 
hereditary  gout  or  cancer  may  take 
fifty  years  to  appear,  yet  because  they 
are  hereditary  their  elemental  causes 
must  have  existed  from  birth.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  no  more  surprising,  given 
some  insignificant  exciting  cause,  than 
is  the  sudden  appearance  late  in  life  of 
any  other  mental  power  or  change,  as 
when  a  drunkard  or  villain  suddenly 
reforms.  Genius  sometimes  appears 
late  in  life,  and,  believing,  as  I  do,  in 
the  repeated  rebirths  of  each  individ¬ 
ual,  I  regard  them  as  the  recrudescence 
of  old  habit. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  study  of 
thought  as  we  practise  it,  and  then  we 
can  say  whether  it  be  more  correct  to 
use  the  phrase,  “I  think”  or  “  I  am 
borne  upon  the  currents  of  my 
thought whether  we  are  active  or 
passive. 

As  I  sit  in  my  study  passively  smok¬ 
ing,  my  eye  falls  upon  the  cat  on  the 
hearthrug.  The  sight  of  the  cat  calls 
up  the  associated  picture  of  a  kitten, 
and  this  in  its  turn  leads  to  milk. 
Milk  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
cow,  and  cow  suggests  a  green  field. 
Then  I  remember  that  it  is  time  for  my 
summer  holiday,  and  that  my  one  chief 
desire  is  the  green  of  country  fields. 
But  suppose  I  am  an  old  lady.  The 
cat  calls  up  the  picture  of  a  hob,  and 
upon  that  a  steaming  kettle,  and  the 
kettle  suggests  a  cup  of  tea,  which  is 
what  she  wants.  Or  I  may  be  a  man 
of  science,  and  then  the  cat  will  sug¬ 
gest  rat,  and  rai,  guinea-pig,  and  that 
the  next  experiment  to  be  tried  there¬ 
on,  and  the  much-desired  fame  that 
will  follow  upon  that  piece  of  gained 
knowledge.  So  we  “  think,”  as  we 
phrase  it,  along  lines  of  associated  ideas 
or  pictures,  and  the  association  is  not 
casual  or  the  same  for  any  two  men,  or 
any  two  periods  in  the  same  man,  but 
is  determined  by  the  prevailing  desire 
or  state  of  feeling.  For  the  cat  may 
suggest  nocturnal  howls,  and  that,  by 
contrast,  music,  and  music  Wagner’s 
Parsifal,  and  in  a  moment  I  am  lost 
in  the  mysterious  temple  of  the  Grail 
Brotherhood.  That  is,  if  my  state  of 
feeling,  guiding  the  links  of  associa- 
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tion,  is  not  only  musical,  but  mystical. 
In  other  words,  although  we  think 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  association, 
from  every  link  many  lines  branch,  and 
we  select  the  line  that  accords  with  our 
state  of  feeling.  Thus  “  cat”  leads 
equally  to  “  kitten,”  or  to  “  rat,”  or 
to  “  howling  on  roofs,”  or  to  “  steam¬ 
ing  kettle.”  And  we  move  off  more 
on  lines  that  accord  with  our  tempera¬ 
ment  or  temporary  feeling  than  along 
the  links  that  happen  to  have  been,  in 
actual  experience,  most  frequently  as¬ 
sociated  together.  And  if  we  do  not 
control  thought,  how  much  less  do  we 
control  the  area  of  feeling  within  which 
the  river  of  thought  tortuously  runs  ; 
how  much  less  do  we  consciously  and 
voluntarily  raise  from  time  to  time 
through  the  day  the  color  of  feeling 
from  base  to  high,  from  indifferent  to 
noble  ;  in  fact,  how  completely  are  we 
in  danger  of  losing  the  art  of  what  is 
truly  called  prayer  or  meditation — medi¬ 
tation,  or  the  raising  of  the  field  of  feel¬ 
ing  till  it  touches  its  like  and  its  source 
in  the  spaces  of  the  universe.  We  per¬ 
mit  a  keynote  of  feeling  to  remain 
sounding  at  the  root  of  consciousness, 
though  we  know  it  to  be  bad.  We 
say,  ”  I  feel  morose  this  morning,”  or 
“  always  am  morose  after  dinner,”  and 
are  content  to  have  it  so,  as  if  it  were 
an  unalterable  decree  of  Providence. 
Nay,  we  say  as  much,  only  for  “  Provi¬ 
dence”  read  “  Liver.”  But  we  forget 
that  the  poor  liver  may  really  be  the 
innocent  victim  of  the  combined  men¬ 
tal  vices  of  gluttony  and  moroseness, 
long  permitted,  the  liver  and  the  mind 
now  pleasingly  co-operating,  each  to 
make  the  other  worse.  But  since  we 
can  see  our  own  level  of  feeling,  and 
our  own  current  of  thought,  we  are 
really  apart  from,  and,  the  spectator  of 
these,  can  take  hold  of  them  and  guide 
and  readjust  them,  and  can  even  help 
others  to  do  the  same.  We  know  that 
to  modify  the  consciousness  of  a  sick 
man  into  the  view  that  he  is  going  to 
get  better  is  to  cause  it  to  act  on  the 
cells  so  as  to  favor  or  even  cause  their 
bettering  ;  and  I  have  known  a  con¬ 
valescent  thrown  back  into  death  by 
the  assertion  in  his  presence  that  he 
would  die. 

We  know  a  few  things  about  feeling. 
We  know  that  a  congested  liver  pro¬ 


duces  gloom,  perhaps  leading  to  suicide  ; 
another  kind  of  gloom  is  perhaps  due 
to  a  congested  spleen  ;  a  disordeily 
heart  produces  apprehension  of  coming 
danger ;  certain  intestinal  conditions 
produce  fear ;  morbid  conditions  of 
other  organs  mar  the  sense  of  strength 
and  manhood  or  womanliness.  We 
know  also  a  few  converse  truths  :  that 
gloom  or  despair  may  induce  jaundice  ; 
that  good  news  will  make  the  heart 
beat  vigorously  ;  that  cheerfulness  will 
calm  and  regulate  its  beat ;  that  fear 
and  anxiety  may  paralyze  digestion. 
Some  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  pre¬ 
sent  a  curiously  close  symptomatic  anal¬ 
ogy  to  the  phenomena  of  fear.  There 
is  intestinal  laxity,  sense  of  abdominal 
chill  and  emptiness,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  about  the  abdominal  aorta, 
carotid  throbbing  and  tension  about 
the  throat  with  protrusion  of  the  eye¬ 
balls.  A  case  is  cited  by  Guislain  from 
Ridard  of  a  woman  who,  after  seeing 
her  daughter  violently  beaten,  was 
seized  with  great  terror,  and  suddenly 
became  affected  with  gangrenous  ery¬ 
sipelas  of  the  breast.  Mr.  Carter  nar¬ 
rates  that  a  lady  who  was  watching  her 
little  child  at  play,  saw  a  heavy  win¬ 
dow-sash  fall  upon  its  hand,  cutting  off 
three  of  its  fingers,  and  she  was  so 
much  overcome  by  fright  and  distress 
as  to  be  unable  to  help.  After  dress¬ 
ing  the  wounds  the  surgeon  turned  to 
the  mother,  whom  he  found  seated 
moaning  and  complaining  of  pain  in 
the  hand.  Three  fingers  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  injured  in  the  child  were 
discovered  to  be  swollen  and  inflamed. 
Purulent  sloughing  set  in.  Fothergill 
says  that  the  most  pronounced  case  of 
anaemia  he  ever  met  with  was  in  a  girl 
of  splendid  physique  and  magtiificeut 
family  history.  She  was  the  type  of 
healtii  when  her  father  fell  down  by 
her  side  at  market  and  died  then  and 
there.  She  then  became  incurably 
anaemic.  Emotion  had  rUined  her 
blood.  Both  acute  and  chronic  dia¬ 
betes  frequently  own  shock  or  prolonged 
anxiety  as  their  cause.  The  same  is 
true  of  chronic  kidney  disease,  and  the 
same  causes  form  part  of  the  factors 
concerned  in  cancer  and  epilepsy.  The 
hair  may  turn  gray  in  the  course  of  a 
night  of  grief.  The  milk  of  a  mother 
in  animals  and  man  may  be  instantly 
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suspended  by  emotion,  and  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  records  cases  in  which  the  milk 
of  nursing  mothers,  though  not  sus¬ 
pended,  became  instantly  fatal  to  the 
offspring.  In  the  hypnotic  state  the 
influence  of  mind  on  body  is  perhaps 
still  more  striking.  Binet  and  Fere 
record  cases  of  much  interest.  Postage 
stamps  were  applied  to  the  shoulder  of 
a  hypnotized  subject  and  the  suggestion 
wjis  made  that  a  blister  would  appear. 
In  twenty  hours,  when  the  dressing 
was  removed,  the  skin  was  thick,  dead, 
and  white,  puffy  and  surrounded  by  an 
intensely  red  zone.  The  whole  was 
photographed.  The  temperature  of 
small  parts  of  the  body  can -be  raised 
several  degrees  by  suggestion.  Nose 
bleeding  and  blood-sweat  have  been 
produced,  and  in  one  case  the  subject’s 
name,  traced  gently  on  his  arm  with  a 
blunt  probe,  stood  out,  long  after,  in 
times  of  intense  congestion,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  little  bleeding.  It  is  needless 
further  to  multiply  instances.  The 
point  is  that  if  intense  feeling,  or 
slighter  degrees  of  feeling,  morbid,  long 
sustained,  can  intimately  affect  every 
bodily  process  in  a  marked  and  vivid 
manner,  producing  great  alterations  of 
structure  or  function  and  chemico- 
physiological  actions,  or  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  then  those  slighter  but 
much  more  prolonged  errors  and  mor¬ 
bidities  of  thought  and  feeling  of  which 
we  are  all  guilty  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment  and  from  day  to  day,  tiiose  im¬ 
proper  and  unguarded  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness  which  we  all  permit,  not 
even  recognizing  them  as  improper, 
must  be  answerable,  as  causes,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  diseases  of  humanity. 
And  answerable,  too,  not  only  for  dis¬ 
ease,  but  for  the  unhealthiness  of  what 
we  count  as  health,  for  the  undergrown, 
short-lived  bodies  in  which  we  have  to 
dwell  so  painfully  and  carefully  even 
when  we  do  not  have  what  alone  we 
call  obvious  disease.  In  the  opposites, 
therefore,  of  those  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  states  that  we  know  to  produce 
disease,  we  have  those  that  produce 
health. 

It  may  be  that  now,  less  than  at  any 
time  known  to  us,  do  men  keep  a  cer¬ 
tain  light  of  peace  in  the  heart.  They 
have  lost  trust  in  the  trend  of  things 
toward  good,  see  or  feel  no  conscious 


guidance  in  the  outwardly  dark  ways 
of  nature  ;  or,  if  they  dimly  feel  it, 
think,  and  then  dogmatize  that  con¬ 
sciousness  has  no  instrument  by  which 
to  knoio.  But  the  powers  of  conscious¬ 
ness  lie  all  dormant  in  most  men,  but 
slightly  awake  in  any  but  the  very  few, 
and  we  have  only  just  sounded  the  first 
few  notes  in  the  great  symphony  of 
human  evolution.  Life  has  only  just 
awakened  with  the  advent  of  man, 
from  bare  sensuous  feeling  to  self- 
knowing,  the  first  bit  of  real  knowing  ; 
a  change  in  kind,  a  whole  level  of  ad¬ 
vance  in  conscious  power.  The  two- 
dimensional  cannot  conceive  the  three- 
dimensional  ;  the  simply  feeling  con¬ 
sciousness  cannot  conceive  the  self¬ 
knowing  consciousness.  Go  farther, 
and  say  that  the  self-knowing  present 
consciousness  cannot  conceive,  but 
must  postulate  in  supreme  hope  that 
mounts  to  certainty,  the  possibilities, 
the  changes  of  growth,  in  kind,  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  lie  in  front  of  us. 

We  saw  that  the  habit  of  drifting,  in 
thought,  of  letting  the  mind  roam  at 
its  own  will,  was  easily  capable  of  ris¬ 
ing  into  a  distinct  and  dangerous  mal¬ 
ady.  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the 
same  thing.  For  not  only  is  there  a 
keynote  of  feeling  or  emotion  sounding 
all  the  time,  but  the  individual  thoughts 
are  themselves  accompanied  by  smaller 
scraps  of  feeling.  We  know  that  a 
great  and  persistent  longing  will,  un¬ 
less  satisfied,  injure  health  ;  as  when  a 
home-sick  man  is  far  from  home,  or 
the  subconscious  longing  of  many 
women,  which  they  must  neither  think 
of  nor  utter,  fora  home  and  children 
of  their  own.  But  I  am  not  for  the 
moment  speaking  of  these  great  long¬ 
ings,  but  of  others  more  temporary. 
But  though  more  temporary  and  eva¬ 
nescent,  in  their  degree  they  jar  health 
and  evenness  of  body.  All  thought  is 
a  stream  of  pictures,  founded  on  mem¬ 
ory  and  on  present  perception,  recom¬ 
bined,  perhaps,  by  fancy  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  compared,  abstracted  from.  And 
with  every  such  picture  or  thought-ele¬ 
ment  of  a  picture  arises  a  ripple  of  feel¬ 
ing,  a  twinge  or  shading  of  emotion, 
gleams  of  pleasure,  shadows  of  pain, 
momentary  touches  of  wish  or  dislike  ; 
of  such,  in  millions  for  each  daily,  is 
made  up  the  eternally  moving  kaleido- 
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scopic  consciousness  of  man.  And  it 
is  these  feelings,  not  so  much  the 
thoughts  that  they  accompany,  that 
play  upon  the  physical  organs  of  the 
body  and  produce  disease.  We  know 
they  produce  disease  if  long  continued 
and  acute.  We  must  assume  that  in 
their  slighter  forms,  continued  in 
myriads  as  they  are  throughout  life, 
they  must  be  the  hitherto  unrecognized 
factors  of  disease  and  general  shorten¬ 
ing  of  life.  Would  one,  then,  recom¬ 
mend  that  man  should  pass  through 
life  without  a  single  emotion,  like  a 
thinking  statue  of  marble  ?  Is  all  long¬ 
ing  the  chief  root  of  disease  ?  And 
therefore  to  be  made  an  end  of  ?  Can 
one  make  an  end  of  them,  for  they  can 
never  be  satisfied  ?  They  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  an  endless  waste  of  life-force,  of 
resisting  power,  for  we  require  to  be 
always  resisting  death.  If  two  men 
expose  themselves  to  infection,  one 
only  may  take  the  disease  to  which  they 
are  alike  exposed.  Both  breathe  the 
germs  that  are  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  disease,  but  in  the  blood  of  one 
they  are  destroyed  at  once,  and  in  that 
of  the  other  they  are  not  destroyed  till 
after  a  great  battle  which  we  call  a 
fever,  and  in  which  the  utmost  powers 
of  the  blood-cells  are  taxed.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  etiects  on  the  blood,  the 
anaemias  resulting  from  grief,  shock, 
and  emotions  of  many  kinds,  it  would 
be  hard  to  deny  that  in  the  taking  of 
infectious  diseases  there  rank,  as  al¬ 
most  unsuspected  previous  disposing 
cause,  the  general  habits  of  thought 
and  color  of  the  currents  of  feeling 
peculiar  to  each  individual.  And  so, 
also,  in  purely  functional  disorders. 
I  once  saw  a  case  of  minor  epilepsy 
gradually  improve  almost  to  cure  by  a 
prolonged  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  cure  the  irritability  of  tem¬ 
per  to  which  he  was  a  victim,  and  to  cure 
the  discontinuity  of  thought  and  lapses 
of  attention  which  he  had  for  years 
permitted  to  increase.  It  was  an  ag¬ 
gravated  case  of  the  ordinary  mind¬ 
wandering  in  which  we  all  habitually 
indulge,  and  the  small  fits  occurred 
during  the  intervals  of  the  lapsing  of 
his  attention  from,  and  return  of  his 
attention  to,  the  subject  of  which  he 
was  speaking.  And  epilepsy  of  the 
greater  kind,  when  the  fits  are  peri¬ 


odic,  frequently  presents  the  phenom¬ 
enon  that  some  one  fit  may  not  occur, 
its  place  being  taken  by  an  attack  of 
ungovernable  rage.  Taking  this  fact 
with  ray  own  cited  case,  the  general 
connection  of  epilepsy  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  temper,  and  the  sometimes  strik¬ 
ing  effect  of  hypnotism  in  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  fits,  I  am  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  it  as  often  an  heirloom 
of  long  periods  of  time  extending  over 
many  generations  or  lifetimes  of  the 
individual  himself  (if  you  accept  the 
theory  of  rebirth),  during  which  little 
or  no  control  was  gained  of  the  moods, 
and  in  which  every  fit  of  irritability 
was  allowed  the  utmost  scope,  allowed 
its  fling.  The  connection  of  epilepsy 
and  of  general '  irritability  of  temper 
with  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood,  the  gouty  temper,  admits  of 
similar  explanation.  If  rage,  sullen 
moods,  fear,  anxiety,  and  some  other 
emotions  and  colors  of  feeling  can,  as 
we  know,  upset  the  liver  and  cause  the 
development  of  uric  acid  and  urates, 
sometimes  along  with  jaundice,  then  it 
would  seem  probable  that,  short  of 
these  violent  outbreaks,  a  general  state 
of  irritability,  proneuess  to  acid  criti¬ 
cisms,  readiness  to  quarrel  for  one’s 
slightest  “  right.”  to  resent  trifles,  to 
see  intentional  offence  in  innocent  acts, 
may  maintain  a  slight  and  continued 
uric  acid  condition  of  blood,  and,  main¬ 
taining  the  mental  state  to  which  it  is 
due,  eventuate  in  a  vicious  circle.  In 
a  phrase,  bad  temper  may  be,  not  only 
one  effect,  but  also  one  cause  of  gout 
and  epilepsy,  and  of  all  other  maladies 
due  to  chemical  autotoxcemia. 

Haig  has  done  much  to  enlighten  us 
upon  the  connection  of  this  crystalline 
poison,  uric  acid,  with  a  large  number 
of  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  func¬ 
tional  and  organic.  It  is  normally 
formed  in  the  body  at  a  rate  of  about 
thirteen  grains  per  day.  Its  presence 
and  excretion  in  increased  amount  is 
associated  with  many  phenomena,  all 
morbid,  both  of  body  and  mind.  And 
notably  with  headaches,  melancholia, 
depression  of  spirits,  epilepsy,  and  in 
general  with  a  lowered  tone  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Normally  the  cells  of  the 
body  excrete  their  waste  products  as 
the  harmless  body,  urea.  When,  in¬ 
stead  of  producing  urea,  they  produce 
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uric  acid,  as  is  normal  among  serpents, 
for  example,  the  result  is  a  set  of 
changes  of  a  most  far-reaching  charac¬ 
ter,  which  tend  to  vary  with  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  output  of  uric  acid.  In  a 
sense,  there  is  an  attempt  at  reversion 
to  the  cold-blooded  type.  And  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  felt  by  the  mind,  giving 
rise  to  the  associated  mental  phenom¬ 
ena.  Conversely,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  long-continued  permis¬ 
sion  of  unregulated  emotional  levels 
can  influence  the  whole  body  and  the 
liver  in  the  direction  of  altering  the 
normal  proportion  of  uric  acid  present 
in  the  blood  at  any  give  time.  For  we 
know  now  what  the  mind  can  do  in 
lowering  and  raising  the  activities, 
gross  and  fine,  of  the  body. 

In  a  single  paper  like  this  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fully  develop  the  argument, 
and  it  remains  to  look  back  and  draw 
what  lessons  we  can  in  the  course  of 
recapitulation.  A  large  number  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  causes  of  death  Jiavo  been 
minimized  or  altogether  done  away  with, 
and  we  have  set  ourselves  to  find  at  any 
rate  a  partial  cause  of  those  that  remain 
undiminished  or  that  appear  to  be  in¬ 
creasing.  Since  large  numbers  of  these 
appear  to  have  a  mental  cause ;  and 
since  that  cause,  as  shown  by  the  de¬ 
creasing  poor-rate,  is  not  the  tension 
due  to  an  inevitable  stress  of  mind  in 
obtaining  enough  to  live  on  (for  this 
stress  must  be  declining),  we  turn  ^ues- 
tioningly  to  the  subjective  nature  itself 
and  examine  consciousness.  We  find 
that  consciousness,  perturbed  or  serene, 
continuously  plays  upon  the  body  for 
good  or  evil ;  that  it  is  capable  of  con¬ 
ducing  to  health  and  disease,  of  caus¬ 
ing  disease,  of  co-operating  with  it,  of 
facilitating  its  departure.  Finding 
that  gross  errors  of  consciousness  can 
quickly  cause  disease,  we  assume  that 
the  smaller  errors,  acting  over  long 
periods  of  time,  and  transmitted  from 
the  individual  himself,  or,  according 
to  the  usual  theories  of  heredity  and 
reversion,  accumulated  in  the  past  an¬ 
cestry,  may  cumulatively  do  the  same 
thing.  And  it  Avould  appear  that  the 
two  great  errors  of  our  consciousness 
are  the  habit  of  permitting  thought  to 
drift  passively  from  point  to  point, 
from  picture  to  picture,  at  its  own  will ; 
and  the  habit  of  tolerating  states  of 


feeling  that  result  in  great  injury  to 
body  and  mind.  These  phenomena  are 
curiously  well-marked  in  the  humanity 
of  to-day.  We  have  seen  that  one 
form  of  disease  results  when  the  liver 
and  bodily  cells  revert  from  the  human 
iirea  type  to  the  anterior  uric  acid 
type,  and  the  same  is  true  of  some 
other  diseases.  And  it  is  true  of  those 
mental  states  that  are  reflected  in 
bodily  diseases.  Those  mental  states 
which  in  man  we  call  hate,  greed,  quar¬ 
relsomeness,  ambition,  and  anger,  are 
states  which,  though  out  of  place  for¬ 
ever  more  in  man,  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  animal  progress.  They 
progress  through  struggle,  and  their 
consciousness  accords  with  struggle. 
Man  progresses  through  peace  and 
brotherhood  ;  as  man  he  retrogrades, 
and  as  body  he  becomes  diseased,  by 
any  reversion  to  or  persistence  in  the 
states  proper  to  animal  consciousness. 
Lust  among  animals  is  necessary,  that 
the  number  of  individuals  in  excess  of 
the  food-possibilities  may  allow,  through 
struggle,  of  the  influence  of  natural 
selection.  In  man,  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  profoundest,  the  most  far-reaching 
diseases  of  body  and  mind.  Vanity  is 
the  reflection  in  consciousness  of  the 
animal  displays  made  to  attract  the  op¬ 
posite  sex.  In  man  it  is  a  disease,  and 
its  signs  make  up  the  signs  of  early 
general  paralysis.  The  animal  is  not 
self-conscious  and  cannot  grasp  and 
control  his  mind  or  feelings.  Prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  man,  as  distinct  from 
the  animal  of  him,  is  spectator  of  mind 
and  feelings,  apart  from  them,  and 
capable  of  controlling  them.  One 
watches,  at  the  time,  and  in  memory 
afterward,  the  vagaries  of  the  mind  as 
it  wanders  from  link  to  link.  And  one 
can  interfere,  stop  and  deflect  it  at  any 
moment.  At  once,  in  some  degree, 
and  completely,  by  practice,  one  can 
learn  to  alter  these,  and  create,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  peace  or  love  where  was  irrita¬ 
bility  or  hate.  “  Forgive  thine  ene¬ 
mies”  is  practicable  enough  ;  it  is  a 
substitution  of  peace  for  hate.  Thus 
we  differ  from  the  animal,  who  is  with¬ 
out  self-knowledge,  and  therefore  Avith- 
out  self-criticism,  and  self-alteration. 
Man  is  self-conscious,  but  if  he  fails  to 
use  his  controlling  poAver  and  is  con¬ 
tent  to  drift,  as  does  the  animal,  along 
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thought  and  feeling,  diseases  arise ; 
nay,  the  drifting  is  disease.  At  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  is  the  longing  for 
sensational  existence,  and  to  have  the 
largest  use  of  objects  of  sensation. 
Hence  lust,  gluttony,  all  the  forms  of 
intemperance.  Hence  ambition,  to  be 
first  that  one  may  have  most.  Hence 
vanity,  the  sense  of  having  most. 
Hence  anger,  jealousy,  hate,  directed 
against  all  that  opposes  our  having 
and  doing.  Hence  inconsequence  ot 
thought  as  one  drifts  in  thought  from 
object  to  object  desired. 

It  is  said  by  mystics  and  by  all  spir¬ 
itual  teachers  everywhere  that  peace  Is 
to  be  had  ;  that  a  serene  and  lofty  con¬ 
sciousness  can  be  reached,  which  they 
say  is  of  the  heart  in  each  man  ;  which 
was  before  birth,  which  will  be  after 
death  ;  which  is  the  inextinguishable 
light  of  which  our  longing-ruffled, 
storm-tossed,  thinking  and  feeling  con¬ 
sciousness  is  the  shadow.  That  it  is 
reachable  by  all  men,  and  that  when  its 
shining  is  seen,  doubts  vanish,  longings 
are  consumed,  and  the  unborn  and 
deathless  nature  in  man  is  fully  known. 
The  dark  problems  of  wdiy,  whence, 
and  whither  dissolve  in  Light,  though 
the  Light  and  what  it  teaches  may  be 
beyond  mortal  utterance.  Wherefore, 
save  by  their  helpful  radiance  and  in¬ 
fective  peace,  the  words  and  outward 
bearing  of  such  an  illuminate  may  but 
resemble  those  of  other  men.  They 
say  that  this  Light  is  alike  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse  and  in  man,  the  eldest  child  of 
the  Universe  ;  that  it  is  the  source  of 
wisdom,  that  its  shining  is  the  love  of 
man  for  man,  and  that  it  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  human  Brotherhood.  With 
this  Light  depart  all  pains ;  and  the 


roots  of  disease  die  under  its  radiation. 
So  between  the  faith  that  is  passed  and 
this  knowledge  that  is  sometime  to 
come,  we  stand  in  a  dark  valley  and 
must  create  a  new  faith  that  shall  serve 
us  till  daytime,  when  faith  shall  pass 
in  knowledge. 

And  practically  ? 

Let  the  day  begin  at  its  highest. 
There  are  books  and  passages  in  books 
which  raise  consciousness  to  its  noblest ; 
there  are  people  the  thought  of  whom 
is  an  inspiration  ;  there  are  phrases  of 
music  that  go  home  to  the  centre  of 
our  being.  Any  of  these  will  do,  and 
five  minutes  dwelling  thereon  at  rising 
will  give  a  keynote  that  will  sound  for 
the  day,  the  morning  bath  of  the  mind. 
Then  as  the  hours  go  on  and  conscious¬ 
ness  sinks,  moves  to  sensuality,  be¬ 
comes  irritable,  or  inclines  to  darken 
with  any  of  the  lower  states,  reach  back 
to  the  morning,  re-create  the  higher, 
and  thus  destroy  the  awakening  germ 
of  disharmony  in  the  soul  and  disease 
in  the  body.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
things,  practice  makes  perfect ;  and 
the  habit  of  mounting  in  all  unoccu¬ 
pied  moments,  up  from  the  animal,  is 
as  easy  to  acquire  as  is  that  of  descent 
toward  it.  To  some  the  easiest  path 
may  lie  in  a  phrase  of  music,  to  some 
in  the  thoughts  of  some  high  book,  to 
some  in  the  memory  of  the  radiance  of 
some  person,  to  some  in  the  thought  of 
human  Brotherhood,  and  the  coming 
days  of  peace  on  earth  and  the  undark¬ 
ened  goodwill  of  man  to  man.  About 
things  like  these  the  mind  and  soul  can 
be  trained  to  think,  to  depend  on  these 
through  all  dark  hours,  with  aid  of 
these  to  keep  burning  its  light  of  hope 
and  peace. — National  Review. 
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When  some  grumbler  met  “  that 
polished  sin-worn  fragment  of  the 
Court,”  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
“old  Q.,”  one  September  afternoon, 
and  asked  whether  he  was  not  bored 
with  the  emptiness  of  London — “  Yes,” 
he  said  ;  “  but,  at  all  events,  there  are 
more  people  here  than  there  are  in  the 


country.”  This  may  be  so,  yet  with 
its  millions  of  living  souls  moments 
will  come  when  the  true  Londoner 
discovers  that  a  crowd  is  not  com¬ 
pany.  His  season  is  over,  his  Clubs 
are  shut,  his  streets  under  repair,  his 
friends  fled,  and  their  houses  dis¬ 
mantled. 
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The  baffled  hopes  l>ave  gone  to  Cowes,  the 
broken  hearts  to  Baden. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  for  we  know  that 
whoever  delights  in  solitude  is  either  a 
wild  beast  or  a  god.  I  am  neither  ; 
but,  as  Rogers  said,  “  to  any  one  who 
has  reached  a  very  advanced  age  a  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  is  like  a 
Avalk  in  a  cemetery.  How  many  houses 
do  1  pass,  now  inhabited  by  strangers, 
in  which  I  used  to  spend  such  happy 
hours  with  those  who  have  been  long 
dead  and  gone  !” 

To  be  alone  was  my  sad  fate  for  some 
days  of  the  autumn  that  is  past.  I  had 
been  engaged  in  the  City,  and  about 
four  o’clock  I  found  myself  walking 
westward  along  a  noble  embankment, 
which  had  not  been  commenced  in  my 
youth,  and  of  which  I  had  watched  the 
construction  and  the  planting  ;  for  in 
my  early  official  days  the  Thames 
washed  in  under  the  arches  of  Somer¬ 
set  House,  the  finest  building  in  Eng¬ 
land — a  building  in  which,  later  on,  I 
was  destined  to  pass  the  best  years  of 
my  life.  My  memory,  from  old  habit 
of  the  mind,  went  dreamily  back  to 
those  times  when  a  graceful  suspension 
bridge  of  immense  span,  now  connect¬ 
ing  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire, 
existed  in  the  place  of  the  hideous  rail¬ 
way  line  which  runs  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Waterloo.  I  well  remember 
my  father  prophesying  the  fulfilment 
of  Sir  Frederick  'rrench’s  plans,  of 
which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 
Hungerford  Market  then  flourished. 
No  underground  railway,  no  gigantic 
hotels,  no  political  clubs  had  been  built, 
and  the  proud  lion  of  the  Northumber- 
lands,  turning  his  tail  contemptuously 
toward  the  City  I  had  just  left,  had 
not  been  banished  to  Sion.  No  White¬ 
hall  Court  or  Landseer’s  lions  existed, 
and  no  miserable  fountains,  which,  it 
was  said  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
were  to  rival  the  Grandes  Eaux  of  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Being  in  the  humor  to  note  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  my  lifetime,  1 
was  relieved  to  find  on  crossing  White¬ 
hall  that  the  dear  old  Admiralty  still 
remained  intact.  Coming  out  of  the 
gates,  there  is  the  great  First  Lord,  Sir 
James  Graham,  to  whom  I  owed  my 
place  in  the  office,  and  whom,  not  only 
for  that  reason,  I  look  on  with  pro¬ 


found  respect  and  admiration.  His 
magnificent  figure  and  height  made 
even  the  tall  sentry  of  pre-Crimean 
days  at  the  door  a  small  man.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  frequently  told  me  he 
considered  Sir  James  the  greatest  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  his  time  and  the  only 
statesman  whose  merits  never  received 
due  recognition  from  the  press. 

When  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  we 
used  constantly  to  observe  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  daily  came  into  the  court¬ 
yard  and  took  oil  his  hat  to  the  fouled 
anchor  which  is  carved  over  the  door, 
through  which  so  many  brave  men  and 
palpitating  hearts  have  passed.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  play  the  part  of  that  old 
gentleman  now,  who  has  doubtless  long 
ago  preceded  me.  Now  the  Salamanca 
mortar  and  the  Egyptian  guns  have 
been  pushed  away  from  the  parade  and 
put  in  the  corner,  like  naughty  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  garden  is  desecrated  with 
a  horrible  half-French,  half-English 
nondescript  building  which  is  gro¬ 
tesquely  commonplace.  The  Horse 
Guards  still,  happily,  remain  ;  and  here 
are  the  Life  Guards  without  the  grim 
bearskins — the  awe  and  admiration  of 
my  childhood.  Here,  too,  are  the  Foot 
Guards,  but  how  changed  from  those 
of  my  early  recollections  !  No  white 
duck  trousers,  no  swallow-tail  coats 
faced  with  white  ;  no  worsted  epau¬ 
lettes,  no  cross-belts,  no  long  muskets 
and  pointed  bayonets.  In  my  mind’s 
eye,  I  see  the  Guard  turning  out  to 
salute  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights, 
who  lifts  his  two  fingers  to  his  hat  in 
acknowledgment  as  he  rides  by.  There 
is  the  house  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  so  full  of  historical  associa¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  little  garden  gate  through 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  escaped 
from  a  mob  who  had  forgotten  that  his 
services  as  a  soldier  should  have  out¬ 
weighed  the  shortcomings  of  a  states¬ 
man.  Only  one  cow-stand  still  remains 
to  remind  me  of  the  happy  moments  in 
my  childhood  of  curds  and  whey  and 
soft  biscuits.  Walking  up  the  Duke  of 
York’s  steps,  and  forgetting  that  the 
column  was  said  to  be  built  so  high  to 
get  him  out  of  reach  of  his  creditors,  I 
wonder  why  so  great  a  monument  had 
been  erected  in  honor  of  so  small  a  man. 
It  occurs  to  me  how  few  people  could 
tell  whether  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
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there  are,  or  are  not,  gates.  I  remem¬ 
ber  putting  the  question  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Carlton  Gardens,  which  for 
the  main  consisted  of  guests  who  either 
lived  there  or  whose  avocations  took 
them  down  those  steps  eyery  day  of 
their  lives,  and  only  one  person  an¬ 
swered  correctly.  Could  you  do  so,  oh, 
my  reader  ?  From  the  top  of  the  steps 
I  espy  Maurice  Drummond  striding 
toward  the  Green  Park  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  puff  at  the  pipe  concealed  in  his 
hand,  for  smoking  in  public  was  then  a 
crime. 

Tennyson  said  to  the  editor  of  this 
Review,  when  revisiting  Cambridge 
with  him,  that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  a 
man  in  every  comer.  Carlton  House 
Terrace  is  to  me  indeed  a  very  land  of 
ghosts.  I  looked  wistfully  up  at  the 
shuttered  windows  of  the  room  where, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  making  my  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
darkened  doors  where  I  had  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  George  Glyn  and  his 
lovely  wife  ;  where  I  had  known  Lord 
and  Lady  Granville,  with  whom  I  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  the 
house  in  which  I  liad  held  such  long 
official  talks  and  friendly  conversations 
with  Freddy  Cavendish,  whose  tragic 
fate  had  closed  the  brilliant  political 
career  which  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  prophesied.  There,  too,  in  my 
imagination,  I  saw  Lord  Grey  riding 
his  black  cob,  and  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis, 
who  gave  us  such  sumptuous  and  con¬ 
stant  hospitality,  mounting  his  coach. 
As  Thackeray  sajrs,  savory  odors  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  kitchen  borne  across  1 
don’t  know  what  streams  and  deserts, 
struggles,  passions,  poverties,  hopes, 
hopeless  loves,  and  useless  loves  of  thirty 
years.  Toward  the  west  I  passed  Count 
13ernstorff’s  house,  and  pictured  myself 
entering  the  wide-open  doors  of  Lady 
de  Grey  and  Lady  Palmerston,  before 
she  had  migrated  to  Piccadilly,  or 
struggling  in  a  crowd  to  enter  where 
Lady  Waldegrave,  with  profuse  hos¬ 
pitality,  collected  all  the  political  and 
social  society  of  her  day. 

I  walk  through  a  perfect  campo  santo 
of  departed  heroes  who  have  lived  and 
died  since  I  was  a  boy  and  pass  the 
empty  Athenaeum,  recently  decorated 
by  the  artistic  hands  of  Alma  Tadema 


March, 

and  Sir  Edward  Poynter — a  compara¬ 
tively  modern  club  built  on  the  ground 
of  Carlton  House,  under  the  auspices 
of  John  Wilson  Croker.  The  more 
luxurious  of  its  members  wished  for  an 
ice-house,  but  Croker  insisted  on  deco¬ 
ration,  and  put  up  the  frieze  copied 
from  the  Parthenon.  A  wit  of  the  day 
wrote : 

I  am  John  Wilson  Croker, 

I  will  do  as  I  please  ; 

They  ask  for  an  ice-house, 

I’ll  give  Ihem  a  frieze. 

Here  in  the  porch  I  see  Charles  Bowen, 
George  Dasent,  and  Rogers,  the  be¬ 
loved  rector  of  Bishopsgate,  and  I  long 
to  join  them  in  the  flesh  and  hear  all 
the  good  things  they  are  saying.  It 
was  not  from  Rogers  that  the  name  of 
Bishopsgate  was  given  to  the  Club,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  stands  ojrposite 
the  Senior  United  Service,  which  is 
irreverently  called  Cripplegate.  In  its 
hall  the  reconciliation  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  took  place,  and  there  poor 
Dicky  Doyle,  too  early  for  us  who  loved 
him,  breathed  his  last. 

Turning  into  Pall  Mall,  I  glance  in 
imagination  at  the  rooms  where  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Walpole,  son  of  the  great  minis¬ 
ter,  was  about  to  entertain  a  party  of 
musical  men-friends  at  dinner  when  the 
lovely  Mary  Clements,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  great  friendship,  rushed 
in,  saying  her  angered  father  had  cast 
her  out  of  his  house  on  account  of  their 
intimacy,  upon  which  Sir  Edward,  with 
an  old-world  courtesy,  took  her  hand 
and  led  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
saying :  “  This,  henceforth,  is  your 
proper  place.” 

Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him. 
Then  before  her  time  she  died. 

From  one  of  these  daughters  —  Lady 
Waldegrave,  afterward  tlie  Duchess  of 
Gloucester — descended  the  three  Ladies 
Waldegrave  (Lady  Hugh  Seymour, 
Lady  Euston,  and  Lady  Waldegrave), 
whose  faces  and  figures,  bending  over 
their  embroidery  frames,  are  familiar 
to  us  in  the  lovely  picture  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  which,  till  Lady  Waldegrave’s 
death,  adorned  the  walls  of  Strawberry 
Hill. 

The  Reform  Chib,  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Farnese  Palace  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Bright  tell- 
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ing  me  that  at  the  time  of  the  Corn-  kindly  wit  and  humor.  It  was  then 
Law  agitation  he  took  Mr.  Ranston,  the  Vernon  Gallery.  For  some  time 
the  Secretary  of  the  League,  there,  who  after  the  bequest  of  the  pictures  no 
nut  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  said,  “John,  place  had  been  found  for  them,  and  a 
John,  how  can  we  remain  honest  if  we  deputation  of  artists  waited  upon  Lord 
live  in  such  palaces  as  this  ?”  Palmerston  to  remonstrate,  saying  they 

Here,  too,  I  see  Lord  Clarendon,  and  were  stored  away  in  what  was  little  bet- 
with  him  Charles  Greville  arm-in-arm,  ter  than  a  cellar.  “  Ah  !”  said  Lord 
“  hearing  some  secrets  and  inventing  Palmerston,  “  following  the  old  pre- 
more,”  and  a  knot  of  eager  politicians  cept,  ‘  Ars  est  celare  artera.’  ”  Passing 
at  the  Carlton  discussing  whether  the  the  shop  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  with  its  price- 
Peelites  will  join  the  Tories  .or  the  less  engravings,  I  think  of  it  when  it 
Whigs,  and  a  few  steps  further  on  a  was  a  tailor’s  shop,  where  George  Au- 
brougham,  which  was  then  a  novelty,  gustus  Sala  tells  us  he  began  life  as  an 
with  a  very  tall  well-drilled  powdered  apprentice.  At  Welch’s,  the  print- 
footman  at  the  door,  from  which  seller’s,  who  occupied  the  house  just 
emerges  a  lady  beloved  by  many  gener-  opposite  Brooks’s,  now  in  possession  of 
ations  of  society,  and  familiarly  called  Cutler,  the  tailor,  are  the  famous  eari- 
“  Lady  A.”  She  possessed  a  low  deep  catures  of  H.B.,  the  father  of  Dicky 
voice  which  was  never  used  to  say  an  Doyle.  Walking  out  of  St.  James 
unkind  word  of  or  to  anybody,  large  Place  is  the  Banker  poet  Rogers,  whom 
curls  on  each  side  of  a  line-featured  Frederick  Locker  describes  as  an  ugly 
face,  and  an  appearance  of  everlasting  little  man,  a  wrinkled  little  Msecenas  in 
youth.  a  brown  coat ;  but  he  was  more  than 

Lord  Sydney,  with  his  hat  well  tilted  that.  The  older  he  got,  the  greater  his 
over  his  eyes,  rides  from  his  house  in  position  became.  He  had  been  a  friend 
Cleveland  Square,  now  altered  past  rec-  of  Fox,  of  Sheridan,  of  Moore  and 
ognition,  while  I  am  loitering  at  the  Campbell,  and  Byron  and  Shelley,  with 
corner  of  St.  James’s  Street,  to  look  whom  he  travelled  in  Italy.  He  was 
into  the  window  of  Sams,  the  librarian,  offered  the  Poet-Laureateship,  which 
and  study  the  last  of  Digh ton’s  sketches ;  then  was  an  office  of  honor.  When  a 
and  while  there.  Lord  Redesdale,  Chair-  great  robbery  of  his  bank  took  place, 
man  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  he  regretted  the  necessity  of  having  to 
Lords,  in  his  swallow-tailed  coat,  his  drive  in  a  brougham — a  carriage  then 
brass  buttons,  his  buff  waistcoat,  white  almost  unknown — but  later  on  he  was 
tie,  and  his  low  shoes  with  white  stock-  reconciled  by  finding  it  adopted  by  per- 
ings,  no  gloves  and  no  stick,  passes  me  sons  of  fashion.  Lafayette  said  that 
with  a  jerk  of  recognition  ;  while  on  memory  is  the  wit  of  fools.  If  it  is,  I 
the  other  side  of  the  road  I  see  Mr.  am  not  ashamed  of  sharing  in  its  pleas- 
Stephenson,  the  last  wearer  of  Hessian  ures  with  Rogers, 
boots,  on  his  way  to  Brooks’s.  A  sidelong  view  of  Pratt’s  reminds 

Sailing  along,  I  see  Beauchamp  Sey-  me  of  many  hours  stolen  from  the 
mour,  nt)t  then  ennobled,  but  with  an  night,  and  many  matutinal  chops  con- 
established  reputation  as  the  bravest  of  sumed  by  me  when,  in  my  salad  days, 
brave  sailors,  and  the  most  popular  of  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of 
popular  men — “The  swell  of  the  that  institution.  It  had  originally 
Ocean,’’ as  we  called  him  then — always  been  a  public  billiard-room  in  Cork 
wearing  an  extensive  shirt-front  and  Street,  patronized  by  old  Lord  Tenter- 
white  gloves,  never  buttoned,  on  his  den.  Lord  Dudley,  and  Lord  Eglinton, 
unaccustomed  hands.  After  the  bom-  and  other  famous  players,  under  whose 
bardment  of  Alexandria  I  asked  him  if  auspices  it  was  removed  to  Park  Place 
he  would  mind  telling  me  as  an  old  in  1841.  Butiul847  anActofParlia- 
friend  whether  he  felt  any  fear.  “  None  ment  was  passed  which  would  have  had 
whatever,”  he  said,  “  e.xcept  a  terrible  the  effect  of  closing  it  at  12  o’clock, 
fear  that  I  might  be  afraid.”  This  did  not  at  all  suit  its  habitues. 

Walking  by  Marlborough  House  gate  who  changed  it  into  a  club,  which  ex- 
I  see  Andrew  Cockerell,  who  took  away  ists  to  the  present  day,  where  mutton 
with  him  in  his  early  death  a  fund  of  chops,  kidneys,  and  “  bottom  crusts” 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  3.  25 
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are  served  to  any  hour  of  Ihe  morning 
to  members  after  the  theatres,  or  even 
after  balls.  Old  Pratt,  a  real  character, 
as  much  at  home  serving  his  guests  at 
supper  or  sitting  at  table  with  them  at 
dinner,  died  in  18G1. 

Here,  too,  I  picture  to  myself  the 
well-known  form  of  “  Bob”  Grimston, 
the  famous  cricketer,  on  his  way  to 
Harrow  or  his  beloved  Lord’s,  with 
Frederick  P(  nsonby,  to  coach  the  boys 
for  the  public  school  matches  ;  or  as  1 
have  seen  him  in  the  hunting  field,  in 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  with  rosettes 
tied  over  his  ears  to  keep  them  warm.- 
These  bosom  friends,  differing  in  their 
style  of  cricket,  differed  more  absolutely 
in  their  political  convictions — Frederick 
Ponson%,  a  stanch  Whig  ;  and  Grim¬ 
ston,  a  furious  Tory.  Hunting  one 
day  with  Baron  Rothschild’s  hounds, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith’s  committee  in  the  Westminster 
ekction,  he  said,  if  he  was  beaten  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out ;  and  who 
knows  whether  the  dogged  old  Tory 
would  not  have  been  as  good  as  his 
word  ? 

At  the  window  of  the  Conservative 
Club  I  see  John  Heneage  Jesse,  the 
historian,  talking  over  the  riotous  days 
of  old,  passed  in  the  company  of  Lord 
Waterford  and  the  brothers  Frank  and 
Charles  Sheridan  with  ”  Tommy  Grant” 
of  royal  descent. 

And  now  ‘‘  still  being  in  a  good 
dream,”  as  Peter  Ibbetson  says,  I  come 
to  a  Club  the  members  of  which  were 
cruelly  said  to  exemplify  the  three  de¬ 
grees  of  comparison — fools,  d — d  fools, 
and  old  Boodleites.  I  pass  the  famous 
gambling  hell,  still,  I  think,  called  the 
Cocoa  Tree,  and  Brooks’s,  peopled  with 
the  ghosts  of  Charles  Fox  and  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Rupert  of  Debate,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  table  and  declaring  that  he 
would  have  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill ;  or  in  later  days, 
Macaulay  indulging  in  rare  and  sudden 
flashes  of  silence  ;  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Fo¬ 
ley,  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  Poodle 
Byng,  and  all  the  Whig  world  discuss¬ 
ing  the  politics  of  the  hour.  On  the 
steps  of  White’s  are  the  ghosts  of  a 
past  generation  :  Sir  George  Womb- 
well,  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  the 
two  inseparables  ;  Admiral  Rous,  Lord 


Cantelupe,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  de¬ 
voted  admirer  and  companion  of  D’Or- 
say,  and  Lord  Gardner  mounting  the 
smartest  of  smart  hacks. 

Nobody  now  rides  in  London  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
and  many  more  used  to  do  to  pay  visits 
or  to  attend  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

There  are  no  rulers  and  gods  of  St. 
James’s,  no  man  whose  fiat  about  dross 
is  as  powerful  as  the  ukase  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Emperor.  Each  man  is  a  law  to 
himself  ;  a  freedom  within  certain  lim¬ 
itations  is  given  to  all ;  the  tailor,  the 
railway,  the  omnibus,  the  cab,  and  the 
pliotographer  have  democratized  the 
English  Society  of  my  youth. 

I  paused  awhile,  on  what  Disraeli 
called  that  celebrated  eminence  at  the 
top  of  St.  James’s  Street  by  the  refuge, 
opposite  the  famous  bay  window  of 
White’s,  meditating  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  ambitions  and  human  life ; 
for  on  the  pillar  I  spelt  out  the  name 
of  its  founder,  Mr.  Pierrepont,*  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  AVhite’s 
and  the  Turf  Club,  which  formerly  was 
in  Arlington  Street.  With  advancing 
years  and  increasing  traffic  he  became 
alive  to  the  danger  of  the  crossing,  and 
begged  the  Vestry  to  erect  a  place  of 
refuge  in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  this 
they  declined,  but  expressed  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  meet  his  views  provided  he  paid 
the  cost,  which  he  consented  to  do. 
One  day,  when  the  refuge  was  complete 
and  bis  name  embossed  on  it,  he  was 
proudly  showing  it  off  to  a  friend,  and 
had  stepped  on  one  side  to  admire  it 
the  better,  when  he  was  knocked  down 
by  a  passing  coach  and  killed. 

“  We  call  these  coincidences.  I  won¬ 
der  what  God  calls  them  !” 

Leaving  the  faded  glories  of  Crock- 
ford’s  and  the  stand  of  hackney  coaches, 
I  pass  into  Arlington  Street,  where 
Sheridan,  sickened  with  his  losses  at 
play,  kicked  a  man  over  who  protested 
that  he  was  only  tying  his  shoe. 
”  D — n  you  !”  said  Sheridan,  “  you  are 
always  tying  your  shoe.”  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  calls  it  the  ministerial  street,  where 
Pulteney  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu 
lived,  and  on  both  sides  of  which  Sir 

*  Now  almost  obliterated  by  the  lamp-post 
recently  erected. 
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Robert  Walpole  had  a  house,  where  in 
my  youth  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with 
a  beauty  like  a  god’s,  was  often  to  be 
seen. 

Turning  into  Piccadilly  there  is  the 
chariot  of  Lady  Peel,  who  never  missed 
her  daily  drive  with  her  daughter  in 
the  park,  and  the  yellow  chariot  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  with  her  two  tall 
footmen  in  breeches  and  silk  stockings 
and  their  long  canes.  She  was  a  lady 
with  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  for 
when  her  husband  died  she  asked  a  re¬ 
lation  down  to  the  funeral,  and  told 
him  to  bring  his  gun,  adding;  “We 
are  old,  we  must  die,  but  the  pheasants 
must  be  shot.  ” 

Her  sister.  Lady  Anne  Beckett,  called 
Flavia  by  her  friends  from'  the  color  of 
her  hair,  is  in  her  green  chariot  as  a 
contrast ;  Lady  Harrington,  whose  ser¬ 
vants  with  brown  livery  coats  down  to 
their  ankles  stand  proudly  behind, 
while  Lady  Foley’s  carriage  with  be- 
wigged  coachman  in  white  kid  gloves, 
driving  the  finest  brown  pair  of  step¬ 
pers  in  Loudon,  gives  them  the  go-by. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Russian  Ambassadress, 
Baroness  Brunow,  with  her  well-known 
accrochecoBurs,  not  yet  banished  from 
her  beloved  London  by  the  diplomatic 
exigencies  of  the  Crimean  War;  and 
the  famous  horsewoman,  Mrs.  Jack 
Villiers,  who  so  fearlessly  followed  Jem 
Mason  over  the  strongly  fenced  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  Ailesbury  Vale. 

The  vis-a-vis  of  Frances  Anne,  Lady 
Londonderry,  passes  in  the  street.  Lady 
Jersey  and  Lady  Cardigan  being  the 
only  other  ladies  who  owned  carriages 
now  so  long  out  of  date. 

Bath  House  is  there,  where  in  my 
mind’s  eye  I  see  Thackeray,  Carlyle, 
Abraham  Hayward,  and  Brookfield 
chatting  after  their  visit  to  the  agree¬ 
able  but  formidable  Lady  Ashburton. 

The  old  wall  still  protects  the  reser¬ 
voir  in  the  Green  ParK  from  Piccadilly, 
and  runs  down  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

I  continue  my  ramble  past  the  Coven¬ 
try  Club,  where  Comtesse  de  Flahault, 
the  wife  of  Napoleon’s  aide-de-camp. 
Ambassador  from  France,  used  to  hold 
her  salon  ;  and  Cambridge  House,  from 
which  I  saw  the  funeral  cortege  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  emerge  on  an  early 
summer  morning  in  1850,  before  it  be¬ 
came  the  residence  of  Lady  Palmerston. 


Here  is  Strele9ki,  with  his  iron-gray 
hair  a  la  hrosse,  his  thumb  erect  as  if 
he  were  condemning  a  hundred  gladi¬ 
ators  to  death  in  the  arena,  while  he 
was  dividing  his  time  between  good 
works  and  society  ;  Lady  Palmerston’s 
adherent,  IL  Fleming,  called  the  Flea, 
stands  below;  while  the  old  minister 
who  mounts  his  white  hack  for  his  even¬ 
ing  lide  in  Rotten  Row  (which  now  is 
vulgnlarly  called  “  The  Row,”  and  loses 
its  meaning  of  route  du  Roi),  although 
the  beet  known  of  English  politicians, 
rides  the  whole  length  of  the  Park,  rec¬ 
ognizing  no  one,  so  fearful  was  he  of 
bores.  Wrapped  in  affectionate  con¬ 
versation  are  two  sisters.  Lady  Canning 
and  Lady  Waterford,  already  famous 
for  their  surpassing  beauty,  their  per¬ 
sonal  charm,  and  their  love  of  art. 
Their  extraordinary  artistic  gifts  would 
have,  had  they  gone  through  a  little  of 
the  drudgery  of  technical  education, 
raised  them  to  high  positions  as  paint¬ 
ers.  As  they  drive  along,  talking 
probably  of  the  passing  topics  of  the 
day,  the  thought  never  enters  their  im¬ 
agination  of  how  soon  they  will  be  part¬ 
ed,  forever  as  far  as  this  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nor  how  soon  the  eldest  sister 
would  be  called  on  to  fill  a  splendid  po¬ 
sition.  Far  less  does  their  imagination 
show  them  the  dangers  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  she  would  have  to  meet,  and 
how  among  timid  counsels,  the  abuse 
of  Anglo-Indian  society,  and  the  cries 
for  vengeance,  she  would  through  them 
all  nobly  exhibit  the  highest  type  of 
English  womanhood  in  the  undaunted 
heart  and  splendid  courage  which  last¬ 
ed  her  to  the  end,  until  she  lay  at  peace 
in  the  garden  at  Barrackpore  which  she 
had  so  loved  and  beautified. 

Hyde  Park  Corner  is  altered  past  rec¬ 
ognition  ;  the  Duke’s  statue,  which  1 
remember  being  erected,  is  now  taken 
down  and  the  arch  has  changed  its 
place.  Lady  Newburgh,  whose  eyes 
failed  her  in  her  old  age,  said  when  the 
changes  in  London  were  described  to 
her : 

“  I  can  understand  most  of  them 
from  description,  but  the  changes  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  pass  my  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  abolition  of  the  Morpeth 
slope,  which  led  from  Constitution  Hill 
to  the  level  of  Grosvenor  Place,  oppo¬ 
site  Halkin  Street,  where  Lord  Car- 
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lisle’s  house  was,  is  gone,  and  all  seems 
to  me  a  world  of  confusion.” 

Here  is  a  knot  of  fashionable  young 
men,  Bury,  Seymour  Darner,  Augustus 
Lumley,  and  William  Blackburn,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  fashionable  arrangements 
of  the  week.  While  Napier  Sturt, 
nearly  the  last  man  to  wear  a  tie  twice 
round  his  neck,  and  Henry  Galcraft 
were  speculating  on  the  chances  of  the 
ring  or  the  turf.  At  the  corner  was 
the  well-turned-out  yellow  coach  of  Sir 
Henry  Peyton,  with  his  four  grays,  and 
the  business-like  team  of  Mr.  George 
Lane-Fox  of  Bramham  ;  and  I  see  my 
youthful  ideal  of  an  old  aristocrat  in 
Lord  Anglesey,  driving  his  curricle,  a 
form  of  carriage  which  Lord  Tolle- 
mache  kept  alive  till  his  death,  a  few 
years  ago  ;  Leicester  Stanhope  is  seated 
in  his  four-wheeled  carriage,  which  is 
now  called  a  T-cart,  which  he  invented 
and  called  after  his  name.  Lord  Cardi¬ 
gan,  not  alone,  and  Lord  Wilton  pass 
in  their  cabriolets,  and  Lady  Pollington 
driving  her  pair  of  ponies,  while  the 
crowd  which  had  assembled  to  see  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  drive  up  from 
Constitution  Hill  is  diverted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  the  Dowager  I^dy  Foley, 
attired  in  white,  sitting  in  her  Venus 
shell  lined  with  pale  blue  silk. 

Turning  by  Apsley  House,  I  instinc¬ 
tively  put  my  hand  up  to  feel  whether 
my  collar  is  stitf  enough  for  the  Park, 
and  see  in  my  imagination  Rotten  Row 
crowded  with  all  the  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  of  London  :  Algernon  Pey¬ 
ton,  the  greatest  dandy  of  his  age,  and 
•  therefore  called  the  sloven,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Lucus  a  non  lucendo  ;  Macken¬ 
zie  Grieve,  with  his  straight- brimmed 
hat  and  widespreading  neckcloth,  the 
fearless  rider  yet  representative  in  Rot- 
ton  Row  of  the  haute  ^ole;  Delane, 
the  bold  horseman  of  early  days  and 
now  the  social  and  genial  editor  of  the 
Times  ;  and  towering  over  them  Thack¬ 
eray  on  his  “  little  ’oss,”  and  towering 
again  over  him  Jacob  Omnium  of  lit¬ 
erary  fame  ;  the  ladies  in  their  ringlets, 
tall  hats,  and  habits  reaching  to  the 
ground,  and  the  stately  row  of  carriages 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine, 
occupied  not  only  by  ladies  of  fashion, 
but  by  frail  ladies  smarter  and  better 
known.  Bending  my  steps  through 
Stanhope  Gate,  1  see  it  before  its  en- 
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trance  was  beautified  by  Dorchester 
House,  or  defaced  by  the  florid  vulgar¬ 
ity  of  a  Barnato.  Crossing  from  his 
house  is  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  before 
he  had  embarked  in  his  last  campaign. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  still  stands 
Chesterfield  House,  which  Lord  Burton 
has  done  his  best  to  preserve  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  Chesterfield  House  of  my  youth, 
peopled  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Abercorn  and  their  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  the  House,  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
called  it,  of  Canonical  pillars,  which 
were  brought  from  Canons,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  near  Edg- 
ware,  but  now,  in  the  miserable  greed 
for  money,  shorn  of  its  lovely  garden 
and  its  ancestral  rookery.  I  look  in 
vain  for  a  tablet  to  show  the  house 
where  the  great  Disraeli,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  breathed  his  last,  and  pass  where 
Becky  Sharp  was  found  on  that  un¬ 
lucky  night  by  poor  Rawdon  Crawley 
in  the  arms  of  Lord  Steyne."  Here, 
too,  is  what  I  have  always  rightly  or 
wrongly  imagined  to  be  Thackeray’s 
Lady  Whittlesea’s  Chapel,  where  Charles 
Honeyman  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  coughed  in  the  afternoon,  “  for  the 
women  like  a  consumptive  parson.” 
At  any  rate,  it  has  its  historical  reminis¬ 
cences  ;  for,  if  it  is  not  the  building,  it 
is  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  stood 
when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  married 
the  beautiful  Miss  Gunning  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  historical  Misses  Berry’s 
house.  No.  8,  is  still  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  their  salon  was  famous,  and 
their  drawing-rooms  crowded  witli  the 
most  brilliant  society  of  London.  Ches¬ 
terfield  Street,  where  Beau  Brummell 
lived,  the  famous  dandy  of  the  Regent’s 
time  ;  and  later  on  another  dandy,  with 
none  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessor, 
Alfred  Montgomery,  who,  unlike  Brum¬ 
mell,  accumulated  friends  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  whose  death  was 
bitterly  regretted  by  them  all.  I  look 
up  at  the  windows  from  which  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Norton  leant,  her  hair,  as 
Motley  said,  raven  black,  eyes  very 
large,  with  dark  lashes  as  black  as 
death,  the  nose  straight,  the  mouth 
flexible  and  changing,  with  teeth  that 
would  in  themselves  make  the  fortune 
of  an  ordinary  face.  When  you  add  to 
her  extraordinary  poetic  genius  descent 
from  that  famous  Sheridan  who  has 
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made  talents  hereditary  in  her  family, 
a  low  sweet  voice  whieh  would  have 
been  the  delight  of  King  Lear,  you  can 
understand  how  she  twisted  men’s 
heads  off  and  hearts  out.  And  there  is 
the  house  of  Lady  Bechor,  who,  as  Miss 
O’Neal,  had  stolen  tears  from  all  who 
saw  her  “  gushing  passion”  as  Juliet 
and  Jane  Shore,  who  to  the  end  of  her 
life  was  ready  to  declaim  Hohenlinden 
and  the  Burial  Service,  to  the  delight 
of  her  guests. 

That  inveterate  gambler  George 
Payne  is  on  his  way  to  White’s.  When 
Master  of  the  Pytchley  George  Glyn 
had  a  bad  fall,  was  picked  up  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  taken  into  a  neighboring 
house.  Mr.  Payne  kindly  watched  over 
him,  and  when  Glyn  was  recovering 
consciousness  ho  found  him  laying  the 
odds  on  each  leach  put  on  his  forehead 
as  to  whether  it  would  take  or  not.  lie 
it  was  that  discovered  the  card-marking 
of  one  of  his  gambling  set.  Lord  Al- 
vanley,  feeling  sorry  for  the  culprit, 
called  on  him,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
proached  by  his  friends  ;  he  confessed 
that  he  had  committed  this  enormity, 
but  he  said  in  extenuation,  “  I  marked 
my  card  to  show  him  it  was  an 
honor.” 

There  at  the  corner  is  Watts’s  old 
studio,  one  of  the  great  walls  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  life-size  fresco  taken 
from  a  story  of  Boccaccio’s  (”  The 
Spectre  .Huntsman”),  where  a  nude 
young  woman,  as  a  punishment  for  hav¬ 
ing  jilted  her  lover,  is  pursued  by  furies 
and  wild  dogs,  he  to  whom  she  had  be¬ 
haved  so  badly  in  her  life  bringing  a 
party  of  friends  to  see  the  fate  of  this 
poor  hunted  girl.  The  room  is  now  the 
abode  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  and  it 
was  a  standing  joke  of  Stirling-Max- 
well’s  to  say  to  any  inquirer  into  the 
subject  of  tile  picture  :  “You  have  no 
doubt  heard  of  Watts’s  hymns  ;  that  is 
one  of  his  hers.'’ 

It  is  a  remarkable  club,  which  orig¬ 
inally  in  1851  met  in  Robert  Morier’s 
rooms  in  Bond  Street.  The  original 
list  of  members  contained  the  names  of 
Robert  Lowe,  Layard,  Harcourt,  VVatts, 
Ruskin,  Venables,  Brookfield,  Sped- 
ding,  Palgrave,  H.  Phillips,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Russell ;  it  meets  ouly  on  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Sunday  nights,  when  painters 
and  politicians,  officials,  soldiers,  and 


literary  men,  meet  for  a  talk  and  a 
friendly  pipe. 

Visions  of  departed  evenings  rise  in 
my  recollection  ;  when  I  have  seen  Al¬ 
fred  Wigan  delight  us  all  with  his  im¬ 
personation  of  the  strong  man  or  the 
bounding  brick  of  Babylon,  and  Julian 
Fane  give  us  wonderful  impersonations 
of  Rachel  in  her  famous  role  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  There  I  saw  Motley,  Mil¬ 
lais,  Monckton  Milnes,  whom  Carlyle 
called  ‘  ‘  The  Perpetual  President  of  the 
Heaven  and  Hell  Amalgamation  Soci¬ 
ety  Tom  Taylor  telling  us  how  in  his 
drive  into  London  from  Clapham  he 
had  been  told  by  the  omnibus  driver — 

“  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  society’s 
pretty  well-nigh  at  a  end  in  Paris.” 

“  ilovv  so?’’  said  Taylor. 

“  Well,”  he  continued,  “  I  was  a  read¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  last  night  that  they 
was  making  barricades  of  omnibus’s, 
and  I  thinks  to  myself,  when  they  do 
that  society’s  pretty  well-nigh  at  a  end.  ” 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  Club 
that  Mr.  Bonteen  was  murdered  in 
Lansdowne  Passage  in  Trollope’s  novel 
of  “  Phineas  Redux.” 

Here  I  have  seen  Tom  Hughes  of 
Rugby  renown  smoking  his  old  pipe 
and  George  Barrington  his  cigarette  ; 
Lawrence  Oliphant,  just  back  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  ;  Browning,  Tenny¬ 
son,  between  whom  no  spark  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  existed  ;  Millais  and  Thackeray, 
who  never  took  in  the  spirit  of  the 
place  when  he  said,  “  Here  everybody 
IS,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a  celebrity. 
Nobody  ever  says  anything  worth  hear¬ 
ing,  and  everybody  goes  there  at  mid¬ 
night  with  a  white  choker,  to  appear 
as  if  he  had  been  dining  with  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.” 

These  are  to  the  present  generation 
only  ghosts — simulacra.  “  On  what 
shore  tarry  they  now  ?” 

Then  into  Berkeley  Square,  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  astonished  to 
find  built  during  his  administration. 
There  I  see  Lord  and  Lady  Brougham, 
in  their  yellow  barouche,  coming  from 
Grafton  Street  from  their  house,  which 
was  afterward  the  Turf  Club  till  it  was 
moved  into  Piccadilly.  How  full  it  is 
of  delicious  memories,  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  Arthur  Dasent  is  soon  to 
tell  us.  There  is  a  bonfire  of  early 
fallen  autumn  leaves,  and  my  fancies 
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float  through  the  smoke  to  the  time 
when  William  Pitt  received  deputations 
at  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  second 
Earl  of  Chatham,  which  is  now  rebuilt, 
where  my  mother  was  taken  as  a  child 
to  see  the  famous  Horace  Walpole, 
whose  house,  descending  to  his  success¬ 
ors,  was  lost  in  payment  of  a  gambling 
debt  by  Lord  Orford  to  Colonel  Henry 
Baring,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
^reat  Buonaparte  as  the  “  Napoleon  de 
jeu.”  Here  my  mother  looked  on  the 
young  plane-trees  planted  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bouverie  about  130  years  ago. 
Next  to  it  is  where  Admiral  Rous  lived 
and  died,  and  where  a  greater  and  even 
more  popular  man  than  he  once  lived 
— Admiral  Keppel,  whose  features  we 
have  so  frequently  seen  on  the  signboard 
of  old  hostels.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Square  is  the  house  which  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Grey,  dwelt  in, 
and  where  Sydney  Smith  was  a  con¬ 
stant  guest  Heie  lived  and  died  Lord 
Clive,  whose  descendant  is  perhaps  the 
only  unprofessional  gentleman  who  still 
keeps  his  name  on  a  polished  brass 
plate  on  his  door  ;  and  I  see  coming 
out  from  the  gates  of  Lansdowne  House 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Cabinet  of  all  the  Talents  in  1806,  at 
the  age  of  twenty -five  ;  in  whose  house, 
after  the  death  of  Fox,  all  the  disor¬ 
ganized  Whig  Party  met ;  who  had  de¬ 
clined  Premierships  and  Dukedoms, 
and  while  loving  society  and  patroniz¬ 
ing  art,  possessed  an  influence  unique 
among  politicians  since  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

He  fought  with  Pitt  and  served  with  Fox. 
He  shared  the  struggles  of  a  fiercer  time  than 
ours. 

Here,  too,  is  the  house,  now  occupied 
by  a  younger  Prime  Minister,  of  the 
famous  Lady  Jersey  (who  was  married 
in  it)  and  her  beautiful  daughter.  Lady 
Clementina  Villiers.  It  was  from  this 
house  that  the  well  known  elopement 
of  Lord  Westmoreland  and  Miss  Child 
took  place  ;  and  when  Lady  Jersey’s 
daughter,  Lady  Adela  Ibbetsou,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example.  Lady  Londonderry 
wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  her 


mother  deploring  the  event,  but  adding 
that  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
her  bad  bringing-up.  A  few  years  later 
Lady  Londonderry’s  daughter  eloped, 
and  Lady  Jersey,  who  had  kept  her 
friend’s  letter,  copied  and  sent  it  to 
Lady  Londonderry — a  correspondence 
worthy  of  a  place  among  Punch’s  best 
feline  amenities. 

At  the  northeast  corner,  near 
Thomas’s  Hotel,  there  is  a  new  house 
built  where  once  George  Paget  lived, 
that  gallant  Colonel  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons  who  had  at  Balaclava  ridden 
through  both  the  lines  of  the  Russian 
Artillery,  and  never  used  his  sword, 
holding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  offi¬ 
cer!  in  command  not  to  fight,  but  to 
look  after  his  men. 

Here,  too,  lived  and  died  his  lovely 
cousin  and  wife,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that,  though  not  a  stone  of  their  house 
remains,  their  memory  is  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  the  few  of  their  friends  who 
still  live.  As  Heine  says  : 

All  the  world  smells  of  dead  violets. 

I  turn  homeward  into  Mount  Street, 
so  long  called  Oliver  Mount  from  the 
London  fortifications  built  there  by 
Parliament  in  1643.  There  is  that 
apostle  of  homoeopathy.  Quin,  the  in¬ 
corrigible  punster,  with  his  asthmatic 
voice  and  wheezy  laugh.  His  house, 
approached  through  a  long  passage,  is 
as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  par¬ 
liamentary  walls  of  1643. 

My  dream  is  rudely  broken  by  the 
siren  of  a  motor-cab  ;  and  I  fear  that 
in  my  reveries  I  have  been  casting  too 
sad  looks  behind  me,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
duly  regretting  other  times,  other  man¬ 
ners,  and  other  men.  “  The  days  that 
are  no  more.”  This  is  natural  in 
dreams  of  the  old,  but,  thank  God,  in 
my  waking  moments,  I  still  can  con¬ 
template  with  intense  pleasure  the  glori¬ 
ous  joys  and  blessedness  of  youth,  the 
noble  ambitions  and  splendid  aspira¬ 
tions  of  many  in  this  hive  of  working 
men  ;  how  day  by  day  some  ideal  be¬ 
comes  a  reality  ;  how  day  by  day  some 
scandal  is  lived  down,  some  grievance 
is  redressed,  and  “  not  all  good  things 
are  in  the  past.  ” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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FROM  CANTON  TO  MANDALAY. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSTONE. 


The  world  has  been  by  this  time  so 
extensively  explored  that  few  accessible 
spots  are  to  be  found  where  the  foot  of 
the  white  man  has  not  trodden.  It 
was  a  desire  to  get  beyond  the  beaten 
track,  to  break  a  little  fresh  ground, 
that  induced  me  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  is 
given  in  the  following  pages.  I  was 
informed  at  Sze  Mao  that  only  a  very 
few  Europeans  had  traversed  the  route 
from  Canton  to  Mengtze,  whicli  I  fol¬ 
lowed.  So  far  as  I  could  gather,  only 
one  person,  a  Mr.  Davies,  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  Department,  had  done  part  of 
the  journey  I  undertook  from  Sze  Mao 
to  the  frontier.  South  of  the  Red 
River  I  was  in  the  same  district  that 
Prince  Henri  d’Orleans  traversed, 
though  on  a  different  track.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  abso¬ 
lutely  the  first  European  to  visit  several 
of  the  villages  through  which  I  passed. 
This,  I  hope,  will  be  accepted  as  my 
excuse  for  attempting  a  description  of 
the  journey. 

My  first  proceeding  on  reaching  Can¬ 
ton  was,  of  course,  to  engage  an  inter¬ 
preter  and  secure  a  boat  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  attendants.  When  I  first  saw 
Lo,  as  my  interpreter  was  called,  the 
idea  that  I  was  well  on  the  way  to  the 
discovery  of  the  missing  link,  and  that 
there  was  more  in  Darwin’s  theory  than 
I  had  hitherto  imagined,  was  forcibly 
borne  in  upon  me.  Lo,  however,  w'as 
to  some  extent  better  than  his  appear¬ 
ance  warranted  me  in  supposing.  I 
found  him  fairly  intelligent ;  he  spoke 
English  with  considerable  fluency,  with 
no  little  happiness  of  diction,  indeed, 
doing  much  credit  to  the  education  he 
had  received  in  Hong- Kong.  He  was, 
I  discovered,  a  man  of  some  position, 
and,  although  he  had  never  assumed 
the  dignity  of  office,  was  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  sub -Magistrate.  The  exam¬ 
ination  for  this  post  takes  place  in 
Canton,  the  chief  part  of  it  consisting 
of  (Questions  on  various  chapters  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  The  candidate  whose  memory 
enables  him  to  prove  himself  most  fully 
word-perfect  in  this  highly  prized  Chi¬ 


nese  writer  is  sure  to  pass  with  greatest 
success.  How  such  parrot  work  can 
qualify  any  man  to  govern  and  superin¬ 
tend  thousands  of  his  fellows  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  only  to  be  solved  by  the  Chinese 
mind.  Suffice  it  that  the  authorities 
maintain  its  efficacy,  and  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  offices  are  competed  for  on  the  same 
plan. 

But  to  return  to  “  Lo. ”  He  was  an 
efficient  interpreter,  and  did  all  that  he 
was  paid  for  doing.  But  he  never  took 
the  initiative,  and  the  idea  of  volunteer¬ 
ing  a  little  information  never  seemed  to 
enter  his  head. 

My  boat  was  my  next  thought,  and 
having  secured  it,  I  arranged  for  the 
necessary  crew.  This  consisted  of  four 
men,  two  women  cooks,  a  baby,  and  a 
boy,  together  with  Lo’s  servant.  The 
boy  was  my  personal  attendant,  by 
name  Ah  Fuk.  To  him  I  entrusted 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  provisions, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  Then,  having 
got  all  the  luggage  on  board,  I  was 
soon  fairly  off.  For  the  hire  of  boat, 
including  the  wages  of  the  captain — 
who  paid  his  own  crew — I  was  charged 
1  dollar  70  cents,  about  3s.  6d.  per  day. 

On  the  13th  of  January  we  started 
from  the  south  side  of  the  little  Sha- 
meen  Island,  now  used  as  a  foreign  set¬ 
tlement  ;  but  the  journey  up  the  West 
River  considerations  of  space  prevent 
me  from  discussing  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  one  of  the 
little  band  who  had  crossed  the  route 
before  me,  has,  however,  written  ably 
and  exhaustively  on  the  subject.  My 
own  notes  are  kept  for  later  presenta¬ 
tion  in  other  form,  and  I  pass  over  an 
expedition  which  occupied  nearly  three 
months,  starting  my  narrative  on  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  ground  ;  for  of  my 
predecessors,  Mr.  Davies  was,  of  course, 
unable  by  reason  of  his  vocation  to 
write,  though  Prince  Henri’s  book  has 
been  published  since  this  article  was 
penned. 

Mengtze,  which  I  reached  on  the  9  th 
of  April,  is  built  on  a  plain  about  ten 
to  twenty  miles  in  dimension.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  eleven  thousand  inhabitants. 
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and  though  only  ranking  as  a  district 
tmyn,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  Province  of  Yun  Nan.  It 
was  opened  as  a  treaty  port  for  trade 
with  Tong  King,  the  frontier  being  at 
Lao  Kai,  and  Tong  King,  eight  days'* 
journey  from  Mengtze.  The  Taotai, 
who  is  an  Inspector  of  Customs,  lives 
here  ;  he  is  Taotai  of  South  Yun  Nan, 
and  has  also  the  following  Fus  under 
him — Lin  An  Fu — in  which  he  used  to 
have  his  Ydmen — Pu-Kh  Fu,  Kai  Hua, 
and  Kuang  Nan.  There  are  about  nine 
Europeans  living  in  Mengtze,  exclusive 
of  missionaries,  and  of  these  seven  are 
in  charge  of  the  Customs  under  Mr. 
Spinny.  The  remaining  two  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  French  Consulate.  The 
Consulate,  Custom  House,  and  resi¬ 
dences  are  built  half  in  Chinese,  half 
in  European  style,  the  result  being  a 
series  of  picturesque  bungalows,  each 
standing  in  a  large  compound.  There 
is  one  American  lady  here,  the  wife  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  first  and  only 
lady  who  has  stayed  in  these  parts. 

On  arriving,  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the 
staff,  kindly  took  me  under  his  wing. 
He  put  me  up  at  one  of  the  bunaglows, 
and,  during  the  few  days  I  remained 
here,  I  accompanied  him  on  botanical 
expeditions.  1  also  learned  what  I 
could  about  the  trade  of  the  place.  Tin 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
mines  of  Ku  Chu  and  Pin  Ku.  But 
the  principal  trade  is  with  Hong  Kong, 
vid  Tong  King,  which  latter  b^enefits, 
therefore,  very  little  from  this  “  port.” 
In  the  western  or  business  part  of  this 
city,  the  rubbish  is  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  till  it  becomes  a  source  of  a  plague, 
which  annually  destroys  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population.  This  is  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  on 
the  whole  is  a  “  clean”  specimen  of  a 
Chinese  town.  In  winter  the  climate 
is  very  dry  and  healthy,  the  sky  at  this 
period  being  remarkably  clear.  The 
plain  on  which  the  town  stands  is  one 
vast  amphitheatre,  with,  on  one  side,  a 
lake  which  receives  the  drainage  in  the 
wet  season.  This  lake  is  half  its  usual 
size  in  the  dry  season,  and  owing,  it  is 
supposed,  to  some  underground  pas¬ 
sage,  it  never  overflows  in  the  time  of 
heavy  rains.  There  is  no  visible  outlet, 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  connected  un¬ 
derground  with  the  northern  branch  of 
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the  West  River.  All  round  the  plain 
the  limestone  hills  rise  to  a  height  of 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  it. 

Various  tribes,  Miaotze,  Lollos,  Paie, 
Houni,  etc.,  known  also  under  different 
local  names,  inhabit  these  regions ; 
those  living  in  some  of  the  villages 
among  the  mountains  near  Mengtze  are 
savages  of  a  very  low  type  of  humanity. 
I  leh  Mengtze  on  the  18th  of  April, 
and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  tin 
mines  of  Ku  Chu,  a  place  quite  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  as  few  people  visit 
this  plaiii,  or  cross  the  Red  River.  Ku 
Chu  is  a  prosperous  town,  which  has 
only  sprung  up  since  the  discovery  of 
tin.  There  must  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  ore  in  the  mountains  ;  but 
the  Chinese  are  too  lazy  to  work  amine, 
and  prefer  to  wash  the  sand  of  the  rivu¬ 
lets  near  Ku  Chu.  In  this  way  they 
obtain  their  tin.  My  followers,  I  have 
omitted  to  add,  consisted  of  Lo,  two 
boys — our  attendants — four  muleteers, 
and  a  “  mafvo,”  or  groom.  Previous¬ 
ly,  after  leaving  Pe-Se  Ting,  on  the 
West  River,  I  had  depended  on  coolie 
carriers.  We  reached  the  Red  River 
two  days  after  leaving  Ku  Chu.  This 
river  lies  at  an  altitude  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  sea-level.  We  had  to 
descend  some  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  down  a  steep  incline  to 
reach  the  beautiful  valley  m  which  it 
lies.  I  was  disappointed  to  find  the 
water  clear,  not  red,  as  1  expected  ;  but 
the  natives  say  it  is  only  red  in  the  wet 
season. 

The  other  side  of  the  river  is  well- 
watered,  and  of  entirely  different  geo¬ 
logical  formation,  mica-schist,  which 
very  often  contains  large  garnets.  The 
huts  at  this  part  are  mostly  built  of 
bamboo,  and  stand  upon  piles,  so  as  to 
keep  the  floor  well  above  the  ground  ; 
the  whole  district  is  well  wooded  and 
covered  with  jungle  in  parts.  The 
next  day  I  reached  Fencheun-lin,  the 
chief  village  of  one  of  the  so-called  Tus- 
su  States.  The  chief’s  surname  was 
Lung  ;  and  I  found  him  a  very  agree¬ 
able  man,  a  Chinese  by  descent.  He 
welcomed  mo  and  put  me  up  in  a  room 
over  the  Yamen,  which  was  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  usually  found  in  a  prcfec- 
torial  city.  Prince  Henri  d’Orleans 
and  his  party  were  remembered  by  Mr. 
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Lung,  who  had  entertained  them  when 
they  passed  through  the  village.  Mr. 
lleiiry  also — my  host  at  Mengtze — had 
stayed  there  when  botanizing  the  pre¬ 
ceding  February  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  tribes  known  locally  as  the  “  Black 
Coat”  and  “Indigo,”  together  with 
some  smaller  communities  connected 
with  them,  inhabit  the  country  through 
which  I  passed  on  my  way  to  Ta  Lang. 

None  of  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes 
equalled  Mr.  Lung  in  wealth,  nor  kept 
up  such  state.  I  saw  two,  named  Bon 
and  Sail,  like  Mr.  Lung,  Chinese  by 
descent ;  these  had,  however,  aborigines 
for  their  subjects.  All  these  chiefs 
govern  according  to  Chinese  law,  which 
they  must  not  break.  The  taxes  (ex¬ 
cept  a  small  amount  of  tribute  which 
goes  to  the  Chinese  Government)  the 
chiefs  keep  themselves.  Lo  told  me 
that  after  the  tribute  was  paid,  Mr. 
Lung  had  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
left — not  a  bad  income  for  a  mountain 
chief  !  The  crystal  button  marked  Mr. 
Lung  as  ranking  with  a  Mandarin  of 
the  fifth  degree,  and  his  ivhole  costume 
was  that  usually  worn  by  Mandarins. 
The  land  is  well  cultiyated  in  spite  of 
its  mountainous  nature,  paddy  fields 
rising  terrace  upon  terrace  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains.  The 
opium  poppy  is  less  common  on  this 
side  of  Mengtze  than  between  there 
and  the  West  River.  Tobacco  planta¬ 
tions,  found  on  the  other  side  of  Kuang- 
Nan,  do  not  extend  to  here.  In  Lung’s 
territory  there  are  mines,  chiefly  copper 
and  gold. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Fen-Chuen- 
lin  we  passed  at  an  elevation  of  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  a  moun¬ 
tain  apparently  about  ten  thousand  feet 
high.  It  was  of  a  sort  of  white  granite 
formation,  and  five  peaks  of  naked 
rocks  rose  from  the  jungle  at  its  base. 
We  journeyed  through  the  State  of  the 
Chief  Bon  and  into  the  Black  River 
basin,  where  the  mica  schist  gradually 
disappears.  Then  we  came  to  Sah’s 
tribe.  This  is  a  very  poor  one,  only 
about  a  thousand  in  number.  San 
himself  has  a  Yamen  not  much  better 
than  a  pig-sty.  He  had  a  Chinese  Gen¬ 
eral  among  his  ancestors.  The  chief 
village,  in  which  he  lives,  is  called  Na 
Ka  ;  and  we  arrived  there  on  the  3d  of 
May.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 


deep  and  very  pretty  valley,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  runs  the  Nor  Mar  Ho 
River,  which  rises  in  the  forest.  Sah’s 
tribe  is  called  the  Ror-Ror,  and  they 
have  a  dialect  and  written  characters  as 
unlike  Chinese  as  English  is.  Lo  told 
me  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Lollo 
tribe.  I  found  them,  as  indeed  I  did 
all  the  aborigines,  very  pleasant  people 
to  deal  with.  The  men  are  dressed  in 
Chinese  attire,  with  sometimes  a  white 
jacket ;  the  women  usually  wear  a  short 
petticoat,  with  a  pale  blue  jacket  pat¬ 
terned  with  circles  of  red  and  white 
nearly  reaching  the  knees,  and  drawn 
in  at  the  waist.  Their  hats  are  blue, 
about  an  inch  deep,  quite  flat,  and  with 
a  yellow  band. 

Once  or  twice  on  our  way  we  passed 
close  by  the  primeval  forests,  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  savages  not  under  the 
Mandarin’s  control.  These  people  will 
not  take  money,  which  is  a  great  nui¬ 
sance,  as  we  had  to  barter  with  opium, 
stopping  to  weigh  it  like  silver.  They 
decline  to  trade  for  anything  else.  The 
country  after  leaving  Ror-Ror  land 
changes  ;  the  mountains  are  not  so  high 
and  the  woods  not  so  frequent.  The 
rocks  are  stratified  clay — a  sort  of  red¬ 
dish  brown. 

On  the  6th  we  found  ourselves  among 
the  Black  Coat  tribe  again.  As  we 
journeyed  we  could  see  the  Nor  Mar 
Ho  River  always  far  down  below  us, 
flowing  through  the  picturesque  valley, 
and  we  passed  pine  and  alder  woods, 
instead  of  sub-tropical  [vegetation,  till 
we  reached  the  main  road  which  leads 
from  Mengtze  to  Sze  Mao.  On  this 
road  lies  Ta  Lang  Chou,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  main  route  from  Mengtze 
to  Sze  Mao.  On  all  this  part  of  the 
route  the  familiar  telegraph  wirts  are 
found.  Telegraphic  communication 
would  seem  to  be  in  good  working  or¬ 
der — for  China. 

The  approach  to  Ta  Lang  is  pictu¬ 
resque  in  the  extreme.  Situated  in  a 
valley  at  a  bend  leading  into  the  high 
road,  as  we  turned  the  corner  the  town 
was  seen  in  all  its  beauty.  The  main 
portion  of  the  city  lay  in  the  valley. 
Behind  rose  the  hills,  on  whose  gentle 
slope  other  buildings  nestled,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  temple.  Standing 
out  against  its  background  of  trees  the 
sacred  building  and  its  myriad  terraces 
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shone  resplendent  in  the  morning  sun. 
Despite  its  appearance,  Ta  Lang  is  a 
small  place  and  of  no  great  commercial 
importance.  It  is  a  sub-prefectoi  ial 
town,  and  has  little  trade  of  its  own, 
though  situated  on  the  trade  route. 
In  this  valley  is  a  stream  which  dries 
up  after  the  rainy  season  ;  this  part  lies 
in  the  basin  of  the  Black  River.  In 
the  neighborhood  I  again  heard  of  gold 
being  found  in  dust  in  the  river  sands  ; 
the  natives  wash  the  sand  and  sift  it  to 
obtain  the  precious  metal.  Numerous 
different  tribes  and  races  inhabit  this 
region.  The  Bay-i  have  the  reputation 
of  being  friendly  to  strangers.  They 
are,  I  think,  a  branch  of  the  Chinese 
Shans.  The  Bay-i  women  wear  a  very 
distinctive  costume  of  an  indigo-blue 
color.  They  have  turbans  on  their 
heads,  with  the  end  falling  in  a  flap 
over  the  forehead,  a  long  petticoat  and 
open  jacket,  folds  of  the  same  blue 
cloth  covering  the  breast,  leaving  the 
throat  bare.  Some  of  ( hese  women  are 
handsome.  The  men  of  the  tribe  wear 
the  usual  Chinese  dress,  and  are  not 
different  from  natives  of  other  parts. 

The  next  day  we  reached  the  valley 
of  the  Bou  Fou  Ja  Ho.  The  rainy 
season  was  just  beginning,  and  what 
little  water  the  river  contained  was  of 
a  deep  red  color.  The  bed  of  this 
stream  is  about  two  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  Above  the  river 
hangs  the  suspension  bridge,  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  four  hundred  feet  long.  It  is 
made  of  twelve  stands  of  iron  girding 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  kept  together 
by  iron  bars.  It  is  very  narrow,  and 
would  only  allow  two  horses  to  cross  at 
one  time.  The  pack  animals  always 
ford  the  river  when  it  is  low,  that  being 
the  quickest  way.  Many  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  this  district  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  in  the  one  in  which 
we  halted  for  the  night  only  two  houses 
were  left  standing.  The  whole  village 
population  was  crowded  into  these  two 
buildings.  I  decided  to  sleep  in  my 
tent,  and  my  servant  found  a  corner  in 
the  over-thronged  house.  The  village 
is  on  a  little  ridge  from  which  we  could 
see  the  river  again. 

Passing  Tung  Kuan  on  the  12th 
May,  we  entered  the  Black  River  Val¬ 
ley,  which  lies  about  three  thousand 


feet  above  sea-level.  The  waters  of  the 
river  were  clearer  now,  and  we  followed 
the  stream  up  to  a  long  pool  formed  by 
the  rubble  brought  down  to  the  valley 
by  a  tributary  stream  which  is  said  to 
be  a  roaring  torrent  in  time  of  heavy 
rains.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
tlie  numbers  of  villages  burnt  in  all 
directions.  As  we  passed  along  we 
found  ruins  on  every  hand,  and  no  one 
seemed  able  to  suggest  a  reason  for  the 
devastations. 

On  arriving  at  Hsia  Pa  we  were  re¬ 
fused  admittance  at  one  or  two  inns,  as 
the  landlords  were  expecting  some 
teams  of  mules  coming  from  Sze  Mao. 
However,  we  got  into  a  shed  at  some 
distance  from  the  village.  Afterward, 
when  I  bathed  in  the  river,  I  noticed 
the  fish,  which  were  very  numerous, 
and  mostly  like  large  roach.  The  river 
itself  rises  about  fifteen  feet  higher  iu 
the  rainy  season,  and  is  about  five  times 
as  broad.  Here  also  was  a  bridge, 
rather  longer  than  the  first,  and  called 
Dajung-cho.  This  was  begun  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Emperor  Kuang  Su, 
and  took  three  years  to  build. 

The  first  day  after  leaving  the  banks 
of  the  Black  River  we  passed  Mar  Ho, 
where  there  are  some  brine  springs, 
salt  being  obtained  by  evaporation  after 
the  water  has  been  boiled.  A  small 
stream  here  was  the  last  tributary  I  saw 
of  the  Black  River.  An  important 
trade  route  follows  the  course  of  this 
stream  till  it  joins  the  Black  River, 
thence  up  to  King  Ting  and  on  to  Tali 
Fu.  This  route  was  followed  by  Col- 
quhouu,  after  his  attempt  to  leave 
China  by  way  of  Sze  Mao.  The  jour¬ 
ney  occupies  from  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
and  is  that  usually  taken  by  tea  mer¬ 
chants.  These  merchants  come  from 
Ipang,  the  centre  of  the  tea  trade. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  crossed 
the  watershed  between  the  Black  and 
the  Mekong  River  basin,  at  an  altitude 
of  about  five  thousand  feet,  and,  de¬ 
scending,  found  ourselves  in  a  plain 
covered  with  rice  fields. 

Purh-Fu,  the  chief  town  of  this  quar¬ 
ter  of  Yun  Nan,  is  situated  here  at  an 
elevation  of  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  and  in  its  high  position  it 
bears  resemblance  to  many  other  towns 
in  the  province.  The  trade  of  this 
town  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Sze  Mao. 
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Outside  the  south  gate  of  the  town 
I  discovered  an  inn,  but,  as  the  rooms 
were  very  full  and  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ant,  I  put  up  my  tent  in  the  courtyard. 
No  sooner  had  I  pitched  it  than  it  be¬ 
gan  to  rain,  and  the  water  ran  right 
across,  because  I  had  forgotten  to  have 
a  trench  dug  round  it.  The  landlord 
had  forbidden  any  one  to  dig  it  for  me, 
so  I  just  made  the  cutting  myself, 
greatly  to  his  astonishment  and  disap¬ 
proval.  The  inn  was  full  of  merchants, 
who  kept  on  bothering  Lo  to  let  them 
come  in  and  see  me  ;  but  as  I  wanted 
to  be  quiet,  Lo  kept  them  out,  and  so 
prevented  them  showing  me  any  civil¬ 
ity.  They  were  mostly  Cantonese 
traders  in  tea,  who  abound  on  this 
route. 

During  the  next  day  I  met  a  traveller 
from  Muang  Hu,  on  the  Tong  King 
frontier,  who  was  returning  through 
Mengtze  to  Hanoi.  The  more  direct 
route  being  impassable  at  this  season, 
he  had  to  travel  out  of  his  way  for  an 
extra  four  hundred  miles. 

The  rainy  season  was  now  beginning, 
and  thunderstorms  and  heavy  showers 
heralded  its  approach.  We  were  one 
hundred  li — about  thirty -three  miles — 
from  Sze  Mao,  a  journey  we  reckoned 
would  take  two  days.  The  usual  stop¬ 
ping-place  on  the  way  is  Nakali,  a  very 
pretty  village,  built  just  in  a  fork  of  a 
valley  where  two  streams  meet ;  and 
here  I  found  a  better  inn  than  one 
usually  comes  across  in  a  prefectorial 
town.  From  Nakali  we  travelled  over 
tlie  hills  and  across  a  small  plain  in  the 
direction  of  Sze  Mao.  Kising  ground 
hid  all  but  the  towers  of  the  city  gate 
until  we  were  close  under  the  walls, 
passing  which  we  reached  the  south 
gate,  but  found  it  shut.  It  is  a  Chi¬ 
nese  custom,  it  appears,  to  close  the 
city  gate  when  they  are  in  need  of  rain. 
I  realized  fully  on  this  occasion  the 
drawbacks  of  the  practice,  for  it  pre¬ 
vented  our  making  a  short  cut  through 
the  city.  Reaching  the  suburbs,  I  first 
visited  the  Commissioner  of  Foreign 
Customs.  The  Custom  House  flanks 
the  north  side  of  a  large  square  former¬ 
ly  used  as  a  drilling  ground,  and  crowd¬ 
ed,  at  this  time  of  day,  with  pack 
horses  and  bullocks.  Only  two  or  the 
three  European  officers  were  in  Sze 
Mao  when  I  arrived — Mr.  Carl,  the 


Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Cary,  who 
kindly  put  me  up  in  the  vacant  place. 
After  my  twenty-seven  days’  march, 
without  a  day’s  rest,  I  duly  appreciated 
my  new  quarters. 

The  city  of  Sze  Mao  ranks  as  a 
“  Ting,”  or  independent  sub-prefec- 
torial  town.  It  is  governed  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese  official  called  a  Ting,  and  this  per¬ 
son  I  visited  on  the  second  day  after 
my  arrival.  The  Commissioner  accom¬ 
panied  me.  The  Ting  was  a  pleasant 
old  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  very 
like  a  newly  unrolled  mummy,  and  he 
received  me  kindly,  entertaining  me  in 
a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  European 
fashions  which  upset  me  completely. 
First,  after  I  was  seated,  came  tea  ; 
then  (in  a  Chartreuse  bottle)  an  indif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  claret,  cigars,  and  cakes 
made  of  sugar  and  ground  rice  followed 
in  unwonted  order.  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  that  highly  indigestible  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  old  man  gave  me  much 
useful  information  about  my  journey  ; 
he  also  advised  me  to  let  him  make  up 
a  passport,  as  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the 
tribes  I  had  to  pass  through  would  not 
understand  the  Cantonese  passport  I 
had  already.  The  city  is  a  Treaty 
port,  and  was  opened  on  the  2d  Jan¬ 
uary,  1897,  for  trade  with  Tong-King, 
the  frontier  town  being  Muang-Hu, 
about  six  days’  journey  to  the  south¬ 
east.  Most  of  the  trade,  however, 
comes  from  the  Trans-Salwen  Shan 
State  of  Kiang  Tung.  While  I  was 
there  a  merchant  arrived  from  Manada- 
lay,  reaching  Sze  Mao  forty  days  from 
the  time  of  starting.  There  is  a  good 
trade  in  cotton,  but,  the  Frontier  Ques¬ 
tion  being  as  yet  undecided,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  it  comes  from 
British  or  Chinese  territory.  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods  are  imported  ;  among  the 
most  singular  items  I  observed  in  the 
lists  with  which  I  was  kindly  furnished 
were  37  piculs  of  deers’  horns,  value 
301  taels  ;  3  piculs  elephants’  teeth, 
value  755  taels  ;  13  piculs  elephants’ 
bones,  value  147  taels ;  161  piculs 
young  deer  horns  (the  horns  in  these 
cases  are  soft  and  fresh),  value  2440 
taels.  The  horns  are  used  as  medi¬ 
cines.  Betel  nut,  for  chewing,  was  an¬ 
other  article ;  and  the  list  included 
Burmese  cotton  cloth,  2737  pieces, 
value  963  taels ;  foreign  carpeting ; 
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raw  cotton,  6058  piculs,  value  63,603 
taels.  It  will  be  seen  how  lar^e  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  value  of  imports, 
69,814  taels,  is  derived  from  the  last 
item.  Among  the  exports  is  Yun  Nan 
opium,  which  is  only  sent  to  Hong- 
Kong.  The  famous  birds’  nests  are 
imported  from  Siam  into  Annam 
through  Sze  Mao. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  shooting 
to  be  had  here.  I  found  snipe,  pigeons, 
a  sort  of  partridge,  and  hares  hear  the 
city  ;  farther  away  on  the  hills  tigers 
and  deer  afford  excellent  sport,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  peacocks  in  the 
woods.  The  hills  are  bare  of  wood' and 
covered  only  with  a  short  thick  scrub. 

I  left  Sze  Mao  on  the  morning  of  the 
2l8t.  In  1867,  this  city  was  visited  by 
Lagree  ;  Colquhoun  was  here  in  1882  ; 
and  Morrison,  Davies,  Prince  Henri 
d’Orleans  have  been  since  at  different 
periods,  before  the  Custom  House  was 
opened.  I  now  come  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  part  of  China.  So  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  Mr.  Davies  was 
the  only  European  who  travelled  over 
the  route  I  pursued  from  Sze  Mao  to 
Kun  Long  ferry  on  the  Sal  wen.  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  rough  maps  of  the 
district  through  which  I  passed. 

Crossing  the  small  plain  leading  out 
of  Sze  Mao,  I  then  made  my  way  over 
the  hills.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a 
fifteen-mile  march,  on  the  second  day 
out,  that  I  was  able  to  buy  some  flesh 
of  a  fresh-killed  bear.  Bears  abound 
in  this  district,  and  the  meat  I  found 
by  no  means  bad  eating,  especially  as  I 
was  very  hungry.  On  the  25th  May, 
after  crossing  two  rivers,  one  probably 
the  same  we  had  met  between  Pu  Ru 
and  Na-ka-Li,  we  reached  Mong-chu, 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  our  one  important  stop¬ 
ping-place  on  the  way  to  the  Mekong. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  covered  with  fir 
wood.  Here,  on  May  25th,  as  there 
was  no  inn,  I  passed  the  night  in  a 
small  temple,  the  doors  of  which  were 
thronged  with  people,  few  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  a  European  before.  Two 
days  after  we  came  to  the  ferry  of  Nam- 
Pa.  It  was  too  late  to  cross  the  Mekong 
that  night,  so  I  put  up  in  a  cottage, 
the  village  being  on  the  other  side. 
The  appearance  of  the  Mekong  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  Danube  at  the 
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Iron  Gate,  only  the  hills  are  higher 
here  (fifteen  hundred  feet  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river), 
and  you  can  see  the  course  of  the  stream 
for  a  considerable  distance,  narrow, 
straight,  and  deep.  This  Mekong  is  a 
most  remarkable  river,  lying  in  a  valley 
two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  I  was  struck  by  its 
great  swiftness  and  extraordinary  depth, 
though  I  judged  that  it  was  barely  four 
hundred  feet  wide.  It  is  called  Nam- 
Pa  River  by  the  villagers.  Here  I  en¬ 
countered  about  the  worst  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  I  ever  spent ;  it  thun¬ 
dered,  lightened,  and  rained  in  torrents 
while  I  wandered  about  trying  to  fiud 
my  muleteers,  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight. 
In  and  about  this  district  the  people 
are  like  the  Bay-i,  and  live  in  small 
villages.  In  the  morning  the  old  ferry¬ 
boat  came  to  carry  me  over  to  Nam- Pa. 
It  took  one  hour  and  three  quarters  for 
three  boat-loads  to  cross  over.  My  en¬ 
tourage  consisted  of  myself  and  my  ser¬ 
vants,  four  riding  horses  and  eleven 
pack  mules,  with  their  loads. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  rain,  and 
the  long  delay  in  crossing  the  river,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  reach  Chen- 
Nor  before  dark.  As  it  was  we  had  to 
stop  at  Nar-Pou-Ten,  about  eight  miles 
nearer  the  river.  This  place  is  about 
four  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level.  I  noticed  a  number  of  wild 
fig-trees  about  here,  the  ripe  fruit  being 
of  a  very  pleasant  flavor.  About  eleven 
next  morning  we  arrived  at  the  mud 
whitewashed  wall  of  Chen-Nor.  First 
of  all  we  called  on  the  Sun  Chung,  or 
petty  Mandarin,  who  gave  us  the  use 
of  a  temple  as  lodgings — one  dedicated 
to  the  God  of  War.  As  the  Mandarin 
was  said  to  be  ill,  I  did  not  see  him 
then.  The  day  being  fine,  I  explored 
the  city,  and  some  children  near  the 
gates  ran  home  shouting  “  Yang  Quai,” 
the  sight  of  my  ragged  appearance  and 
dirty  clothes  probably  suggesting  the 
idea  of  some  evil  spirit.  The  mothers 
then  came  out,  but,  though  curious, 
they  were  quite  friendly.  I  was  just 
in  time  to  receive  a  return  call  from 
the  Mandarin  when  I  got  back  to  the 
temple.  He  came  to  visit  me  because 
he  wanted  some  quinine,  to  which  I 
helped  him  liberally.  He  was  named 
Yen-Chung  Yin,  and,  I  surmised,  did 
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not  hold  high  rank,  as  he  rode  upon  a  said  were  plentiful  about  here,  and 
rough-looking  pony  instead  of  coming  to  give  our  animals  warmth  during 
in  a  chair.  He  evidently  took  a  great  the  night  in  case  it  was  wet. 
interest  in  foreign  affairs,  unlike  most  The  summit  of  the  ridge  along  which 
Chinamen,  especially  considering  the  we  passed  next  day  is  nearly  seven  thou- 
remote  region  to  which  he  belonged,  sand  feet  high,  being  the  highest  point 
He  told  mo  that  my  shortest  route  to  I  had  traversed  on  this  journey.  On 
the  Burmese  Shan  States  would  be  vid  our  arrival  at  a  suitable  camping  place 
Man-Ho-Chai ;  but  I  did  not  go  that  in  the  evening,  we  found  an  old  shed, 
way,  as  I  wished  to  see  the  Kun  Long  big  enough  to  put  all  the  luggage  in — 
ferry.  Vegetable  gardens  and  rice  an  improvement  on  the  previous,  night’s 
fields  cover  the  plain  surrounding  Chen-  experience,  as  we  could  make  a  tent  of 
Nor,  the  hills  beyond  being  bare,  or  the  waterproof  luggage  coverings.  All 
covered  with  short  scrub.  around  were  small  woods  and  open 

The  next  day  we  passed  up  the  hills  spaces  covered  with  bracken.  The 
into  a  pretty  valley  watered  by  a  stream,  next  day,  as  we  journeyed  on,  the  ridge 
in  crossing  which  a  slight  accident  oc-  broadened  into  an  undulating  plateau 
curred  to  one  of  the  mules.  The  ani-  with  patches  of  bracken  here  and  there, 
mal,  which  was  loaded  with  baskets  the  scenery,  indeed,  having  some  re- 
and  cooking  utensils,  happened  to  stray  semblance  to  our  own  English  rural 
from  the  ford  into  a  deep  hole,  and  was  landscapes.  At  nine  o’clock  we  had 
nearly  drowned.  It  took  some  time  to  reached  the  end  of  the  plateau,  and  saw 
haul  the  creature  out,  the  sides  of  the  a  small  plain  some  distance  in  front, 
pool  being  so  steep,  and  it  was  then  a  where  lie  the  two  little  villages  of 
long  and  tedious  business  to  fish  out  of  Mong-Nyim-No  and  Along- Nyim- Tan. 
the  mud  the  utensils  which  had  fallen  It  took  us  two  hours  to  descend  the 
from  his  pack.  From  the  opposite  three  thousand  odd  feet  from  the 
side  of  the  stream  we  had  another  view  plateau  to  the  plain.  The  views  we 
of  Chen-Nor  in  the  distance.  got  on  the  way  were  very  fine  ;  rice 

Rather  an  unfortunate  thing  hap-  fields  made  green  oases  in  the  plain, 
pened  in  the  evening.  We  had  to  and  through  gaps  in  the  hills  we  caught 
camp  out  for  the  night,  for  the  village  glimpses  of  them,  as  well  txs  of  the  pic- 
we  wanted  to  stay  at  had  been  burned,  turesque  towns  below.  It  is  curious 
and  in  the  darkness  we  could  not  find  to  notice  the  little  effect  a  very  heavy 
another.  This  wjis  a  further  instance  shower  has  on  the  hills  after  the  drought 
of  the  disastrous  fires  of  which  I  have  of  winter  and  early  spring.  The  rain 
before  spoken.  The  country  here  is  as  it  falls  runs  off  the  dry  ground  like 
strewn  with  huge  bowlders  of  what  ap-  water  off  a  duck’s  back  into  the  rice 
pears  to  bo  water-worn  granite.  We  fields  below.  Of  course  this  is  only  at 
passed  a  rather  uncomfortable  night,  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
four  sleeping  in  my  tent,  which  was  This  small  plain  has  been  cleared  in 
only  meant  for  one.  The  four  mule-  many  parts  of  the  low  scrub,  and  well 
teers  had  a  tent  of  their  own,  about  the  cultivated.  It  is  a  change  to  see  mango 
size  of  a  dog  kennel.  The  local  guide,  plantations  as  well  as  jack  fruit  trees 
in  half  an  hour,  built  a  shelter  for  him-  instead  of  the  everlasting  rice  fields, 
self  and  the  mafvo.  He  made  it  by  On  the  well-wooded  hills  which  sur- 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground,  with  round  the  plain  are  many  monasteries 
boughs  laid  on  top,  and  thatched  with  dotted  about  here  and  there.  One  of 
the  long  grass  which  grows  in  abnn-  the  largest  of  these  is  in  AIong-Nyim- 
dance  about  here.  It  was,  luckily,  a  No.  The  first  xMong  I  went  to  was 
fine  night,  so  my  boy  could  cook  out-  ruled  by  a  Tiissu,  or  native  Chief,  who 
side  without  getting  wet.  The  mules  sent  word  on  my  arrival  that  I  could 
and  horses  were  unloaded,  and  turned  put  up  at  the  Buddhist  Monastery, 
loose.  A  huge  bonfire  was  also  made  Most  of  the  natives  and  the  inmates  of 
of  the  half-charred  stumps  of  small  the  monastery  were  Shans  ;  their  form 
trees  which  had  escaped  the  hill  fires  of  Buddhism  resembles  that  of  the 
a  few  months  back.  This  was  to  Burmese,  but  there  were  a  few  Chinese 
keep  off  the  tigers,  which  the  muleteer  traders  staying  here,  as  well  as  the  otti- 
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cials  in  the  Yamen.  I  found  there  was 
a  market,  and  that  supplies  in  plenty 
of  beef,  pork,  various  sorts  of  fowl, 
eggs,  mangoes,  bananas,  jack-fruit, 
melons  (papyx),  cabbages,  Chinese  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  onions,  and  a  sort  of 
spinach,  among  other  good  things, 
were  to  be  had.  Game  was  plentiful 
about  here,  and  resembles  the  species  I 
saw  at  Sze  Mao.  The  temple  of  the 
monastery  where  I  stayed  tvas  painted  in 
dull  red  and  dead  gold.  Inside  was  a 
gigantic  and  anything  but  flattering 
statue  of  Buddha  ;  he  was  represented 
sitting,  and  the  whole  was  heavily  gilt. 
The  ornaments  in  the  temple  consist 
chiefly  of  bright-colored  balls,  such  as 
one  would  see  on  a  Christmas-tree,  only 
rather  larger.  Pillars  are  ranged  round 
the  walls,  and  this  leaves  the  centre 
space  clear.  The  books  used  in  the 
temple  were  written  in  Shan  charac¬ 
ters,  which  bear  some  likeness  to  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  monks  are  decked  in  the 
yellow  robes  of  the  Indian  Buddhists, 
such  as  might  have  been  worn  in  the 
time  of  Gautama.  With  them  they 
wear  red  caps  and  girdles.  There  is  a 
trade  route  from  here  to  Shun-Ning 
Fu,  one  of  the  places  Davies  passed 
through.  Thence  it  is  easy  to  get  on 
through  Tali  Fu  to  Yum  Nan  Fu,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  In  these  vil¬ 
lages  salt  is  the  current  coinage.  Two 
cash  equal  one  cake  of  salt  about  two 
inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

The  next  night  I  spent  at  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Mong-Nyim  Tau — a  much  finer 
one  than  that  at  Moug-Nyim-No.  I 
found  the  priests  here  a  great  deal  more 
curious  than  those  I  had  met  on  the 
preceding  night :  they  kept  continually 
coming  into  my  room.  In  front  of  the 
temple  was  a  large  terrace  built  of  glazed 
bricks,  overlooking  the  village.  A 
Tussu  of  the  name  of  Dow  Hwar  gov¬ 
erns  this  village  and  part  of  the  country 
round.  His  Yamen  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  and  lies  between  this 
monastery  and  another  situated  on  ris¬ 
ing  ground  opposite.  Here  I  found  a 
market,  too,  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  that  at  Mong-Nyim-N6. 

On  my  journey  I  often  heard  of  Mr. 
Davies.  The  natives  frequently  in¬ 
quired  whether  he  was  a  relation  of 
mine,  thinking  all  Europeans  alike,  I 
suppose.  It  is  curious  that  Europeans 


are  also  apt  to  fail  in 
Chinaman  from  anot 
which  I  now  found  i 
by  a  stream,  which  runs  past  the  little 
village  where  we  halted,  tnrough  a  gap 
in  the  hills  back  to  the  Mekong  River. 
One  or  two  traders  here  had  rupees  with 
them,  and  wanted  to  exchange  them 
for  their  weight  in  silver ;  a  truly 
rofitable  arrangemeut — for  the  traders, 
alt  is  the  usual  medium  of  barter  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
eighty  to  ninety  li  to  the  next  stopping- 
place,  which  seems  a  very  long  way, 
considering  that  until  you  get  to  it  you 
meet  with  hill  after  hill.  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  find  there  was  a  military  camp 
about  midway,  where  we  could  get  shel¬ 
ter,  and  decided  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
I  started  for  this  place  on  the  4th  Jan¬ 
uary. 

This  camp  has  been  established  for 
the  protection  of  the  villagers,  who  are 
constantly  suffering  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Was.  It  is  situated  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  just  on  the 
borders  of  the  Wa  country,  a  wild  for¬ 
est  region,  as  strange  as  the  cannibals 
who  inhabit  it.  These  Was  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  lowest  tribe  of  mankind  in 
Asia.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
raids  on  the  villages,  decapitating  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  then  worship  the 
heads  of  their  victims,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  thereby  they  ensure  the 
speedy  growth  of  their  rice.  From  one 
village  alone  which  I  passed  through 
these  cannibals  had  taken  seventy  heads 
since  March.  The  Wa’s  favorite  weapon 
is  a  crossbow,  with  which  they  shoot 
poisoned  arrows.  Occupying  the  bor¬ 
derland  between  Chinese  and  British 
rule,  the  Wa  tribe  defies  all  authority. 

It  is  related  that  an  English  officer, 
with  some  Sepoys,  once  fought  their 
way  out  of  the  VVa  country,  and,  losing 
men  on  the  way,  stopped  to  bury  them. 
Some  time  after  the  English  hoard  that 
the  Was  had  dug  up  oue  of  the  Sepoys 
and  feasted  on  the  body.  No  wonder 
the  poor  villagers  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  terror.  They  never  go  out  except  in 
parties  of  some  dozen  or  more  together, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  that  I  managed  to  hire  a 
guide  at  the  camp.  This  camp  is  just 
a  number  of  rough  huts  enclosed  in  a 
fence  made  of  stakes  driven  into  the 


distinguishing  one 
her.  The  plain  in 
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gronnd  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which 
is  mostly  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  very 
prickly  mimosa  bush.  The  villagers 
also  plant  the  mimosa  round  their 
houses,  as  it  is  very  useful  in  securing 
them  from  the  Wa  raids  by  night. 

When  we  reached  the  camp  I  let  my 
servants  and  mules  stand  inside  for 
safety,  but  I  preferred  to  stay  outside. 
I  made  myself  very  comfortable,  after 
pegging  my  tent  well  down  ;  the  wind 
was  very  strong  that  night.  A  kind 
peasant  brought  me  some  grass,  think¬ 
ing  I  was  going  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
and  it  came  in  useful  for  stopping  ifp 
the  crevices  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent. 
There  I  slept  soundly,  only  waking  oc¬ 
casionally  as  the  wind  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  1  drowsily  wondered  if  it 
were  going  to  blow  the  tent  away. 

When  morning  dawned  I  was  ready 
to  go  on,  but  could  get  no  guide. 
Such  was  the  fear  the  natives  have  of 
the  Was,  that  I  found  I  must  either 
take  a  body  of  guides,  or  one  guide  for¬ 
tified  by  Chinese  guards,  and  I  chose 
the  latter.  We  made  our  way  along 
the  edge  of  the  dreaded  Wa-land,  greet¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  with  tales  of  the  Wa 
raids  and  their  general  cruel  character. 
I  was  curious  to  see  if  their  land  resem¬ 
bled  its  owners,  but  never  were  country 
and  inhabitants  more  strikingly  at  vari¬ 
ance.  Forests  crowned  many  summits 
and  covered  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  rose  on  our  left  eight  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  wood  fires 
which  make  such  havoc  round  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  never  heard  of  in  Wa-land. 
The  forests  are  dense,  and  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  succession  of  pimeval 
woods— perfect  in  beauty,  vast  in  ex¬ 
tent,  the  very  perfection  of  a  gift  of 
Mother  Nature’s  own  planting.  The 
fairy  tale  forests  were  never  more  lovely 
than  this.  Orchids  of  rare  shape  and 
exquisite  loveliness  grow  here  in  richest 
profusion.  I  have  never  seen  any  to 
equal  them. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  village  of 
Nawng-llpaw.  The  Wa  raids  are  so 
dreaded  that  the  inhabitants  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  old  matchlock  guns,  swords, 
daggers,  crossbows,  and  even  pitch- 
forks,  when  they  go  to  the  fields. 
They  asked  me  if  1  would  load  my  gun, 
as  they  would  be  very  pleased  if  I  man¬ 
aged  to  kill  a  Wa  that  night,  and 


thought  some  of  them  might  be  lurk¬ 
ing  about.  I  purchased  some  poisoned 
arrows  found  near  the  village  after  a 
raid.  Here  also  a  mimosa  hedge  sur¬ 
rounds  the  houses. 

As  we  quitted  this  place  we  had  still 
forests  on  our  left,  and  also  a  stream, 
into  which,  farther  down,  the  smaller 
ones  empty  themselves  in  coming  from 
Mong  Nyim-No.  This  stream  was  in  a 
valley  on  our  left.  On  the  top  of  some 
hills  near  here  we  found  a  second  camp, 
also  garrisoned  by  Chinese  soldiers. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Wing,  one  of 
the  chief  villages  of  the  Mong  Su  State, 
which  is  tributary  to  Mong  Ka.  and 
governed  by  a  cousin  of  the  ruler 
of  the  latter  city.  It  being  market-day 
when  I  got  there  I  did  not  run  short 
of  supplies. 

Here  1  was  met  by  the  cousin  in  per¬ 
son,  who,  after  having  asked  to  see  my 
passport,  said  he  would  send  word  to 
the  Chief,  telling  him  of  my  arrival. 
The  Chief  lived  at  Mong  Ka,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  village  in  the  Mong  Ka  State, 
two  easy  days’  journey  from  here.  The 
mid-way  village  is  known  as  Mong 
Leung,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
called  Ka  Wa,  who,  I  am  told,  are  half 
savages.  These  people  wear  round 
their  necks  a  metal  ring,  which  looks 
like  silver,  heavy  earrings,  and  also  a 
necklace  of  small  shells.  The  women 
are  attired  in  a  blackish  blue  jacket  and 
a  striped  petticoat.  Men,  women,  and 
children  have  pipes  in  their  mouths  all 
day  long.  The  villagers  here  as  well 
as  at  a  good  many  other  places  I  passed, 
could  seldom  speak  Chinese.  The  for¬ 
est  is  still  on  the  left,  though  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  We  have  again  merged 
into  a  limestone  district. 

After  one  day’s  journey  down  the 
open  valley,  which  is  in  some  places 
about  two  miles  wide,  and  mostly  taken 
up  with  rice  fields  and  marshes,  we 
reached  a  village  where  another  largish 
stream  joins,  and  here  we  stopped  for 
the  night.  From  here  two  days’  climb¬ 
ing  over  the  limestone  mountains  brings 
us  to  Tawnio,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Mar  Le  Pa. 

On  the  11th  June  we  reached  Mong 
Ka.  This  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley  with  many  rice  fields  irri¬ 
gated  by  a  pleasant  stream,  the  head¬ 
water  of  that  at  Wing.  Information 
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from  his  cousin  at  Wing  having  prob¬ 
ably  announced  my  coming  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  I  was  welcomed  by  the  Chief’s 
officials,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  re¬ 
ceive  me  in  his  absence.  The  chief  of 
Mong  Ka  was  absent,  having  been 
called  away  to  the  scene  of  a  Wa  raid, 
in  which  several  villagers  were  mur¬ 
dered  and  decapitated. 

The  next  day  at  an  altitude  of  about 
six  thousand  feet  we  crossed  the  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Salween  and  the  Me¬ 
kong  ;  then  on  past  a  pretty  village 
hard  by  a  stream  with  a  beautiful  water¬ 
fall,  over  hills,  down  dales,  and  always 
around  us  the  lovely  sub-tropical  for¬ 
ests.  Here  the  rainfall  is  very  heavy. 
The  villages  are  all  very  much  alike, 
and  with  no  special  objects  of  interest, 
unless  various  Buddhist  monasteries — 
where  the  monks  are  all  extremely  kind 
and  obliging — can  be  so  described. 
The  district  owes  much  of  its  plentiful 
rice  crops  to  the  clear  streams  which 
are  always  running.  The  forests  add 
to  the  contrast  which  all  this  region 
presents  to  the  dry  streams  and  parched, 
almost  treeless,  country  of  China  Prop¬ 
er.  1  first  noticed  this  change  after 
leaving  Wing  ;  and  for  four  days  we 
journeyed  on  through  these  leafy 
shades,  often  by  the  side  of  sparkling 
streams,  till  we  reached  the  Nam-Ting 
Valley  on  July  16th.  Here  is  Mong- 
Tiug,  the  next  halting-place  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Mong-Ting  is  not  more  than 
two  days  from  the  frontier,  or  rather  it 
is  two  and  a  half  days’  journey  from 
Kun  Long  ferry  on  the  Salwen  passing 
Nam  Hu,  which  is  close  to  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Mong-Ting,  though  no  bigger 
than  Mong  Tseze,  is  marked  on  Bret- 
meider’s  map  as  a  district  town,  and 
was  in  former  days  on  one  of  the  old, 
but  now  little  frequented,  trade  routes 
between  China  and  Burmah.  It  is 
noted  for  its  mangoes.  We  left  it  to 
journey  on  down  the  valley.  The  Nam- 
Ting  Itiver,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Salween,  fiows  through  this  valley. 

Tawnio  is  in  the  sub-State  of  Ko 
Khan  and  a  part  of  North  Theinni, 
formerly  part  of  Yun  Nan.  It  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  Chinese  official  called  the 
Heng.  There  are  several  Chinese  here, 
subjects  of  the  Saubwa  of  North 
Theinni.  Besides  the  Shans  various 
tribes  live  in  these  parts,  including  : 
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The  Paloungs,  who  come  up  from 
Taing  Bang  Shan  State. 

The  Los,  closely  connected  Avith  the 
Was  fthe  difference  being  that  they  are 
Buddhists)  and  also  called  Lawas. 

The  Kachins,  called  here  Khongs, 
spirit-worshippers,  who  came  originally 
from  the  region  between  the  rivers 
Mehkhaand  Malikha  and  the  far  north 
of  Burmah. 

Not  far  from  here  lives  the  son  of 
the  so-called  Sultan  of  Yun  Nan, 
among  a  colony  of  Panthuyes,  or  Chi¬ 
nese  Mohammedans. 

It  was  at  Tawnio  I  spent  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee.  In  honor  of  it  there  were  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  which  the  Heng  attended, 
a  sight  which  few  of  the  inhabitants 
had  seen  before. 

Market  day  at  Tawnio  is  a  gay  scene, 
as  all  the  different  tribes  gather  there 
in  their  varied  and  brilliant  costumes. 
It  takes  place  every  fifth  day.  I  stayed 
here  ten  days  for  the  shooting.  Game 
is  very  plentiful.  Barking  deer,  black 
partridge,  pheasants,  quail,  teal,  plover, 
peacocks,  etc.,  kept  me  busy  till  I  left 
on  the  29th  of  June. 

Two  days’  journey  over  the  hills 
again  brought  me  to  the  Kun  Long 
ferry  on  the  Salween,  where  I  stopped 
the  night.  The  Salween  lies  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  I  found  it  in  full  fiood  and  very 
muddy.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is 
somewhat  over  a  thousand  feet  broad 
and  very  swift  and  deep,  so  swift,  in 
fact,  that  the  bullocks  would  not  swim 
over.  I  managed,  however,  to  get 
three  of  my  four  horses  across,  by  lead¬ 
ing  them  from  the  boat ;  one  was  torn 
away  and  I  lost  him.  The  canoes  used 
for  taking  people  and  luggage  across 
are  about  two  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
long,  cut  out  of  a  trunk  of  sound  wood. 
When  the  current  is  very  strong  they 
lash  two  together.  1,  however,  got 
away  safely  and  continued  my  journey 
toward  Lashio,  also  in  North  Theinni. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tawnio,  had  sent  some 
Sepoys  of  the  Burmese  Military  Police 
with  me,  so  that  I  was  spared  all  an¬ 
noyance  from  the  villagers  on  the  other 
side.  They  are  Kachins,  and  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  feud  with  the  Shans.  My 
bullocks  I  had  to  replace,  but  did  so 
with  little  difficulty. 

The  country  is  densely  wooded  and 
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very  mountainous.  The  Kachins  live 
in  long,  narrow  huts,  each  containing 
several  families.  They  are  like  the 
Paloungs  and  Ka  Was  in  appearance, 
the  women  having  thick,  short  hair  and 
well-formed  figures.  Over  the  hips 
and  down  to  their  ankles  they  wear 
many  hoops  made  of  some  stuff,  the 
nature  of  which  I  did  not  discover. 
Like  the  Shaus,  they  bear  rolls  of  some 
material  stuck  through  their  ears.  In 
other  ways  they  resemble  the  Was. 

I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  Pa¬ 
loungs.  The  country  is  very  beautiful 
all  the  way  to  Lashio,  and  most  of  the 
stopping-places  are  provided  with  open 
sheds,  where  we  put  up,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
better  accommodation  at  a  village  tem¬ 
ple,  or  Phoongyi  Kyaung,  as  they  are 
called  in  this  part.  There,  little  tem¬ 
ples  are  built  of  bamboo,  as  are  most  of 
the  Shan  huts,  and  several  times  I  have 
rested  my  head  under  the  protection  of 
Buddha.  About  four  days  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  Lashio,  we  crossed  the  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Salween  and  the  Ira- 


waddy,  and  entered  an  open  plain  con¬ 
taining  the  villages  of  Mong  Yaw, 
Mbng  Yang,  Mong  Tim.  The  word 
“  Mong”  is  the  Shan  for  an  open  space 
in  the  mountains.  One  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  (Mon^  Yaw)  was  formerly  much 
larger,  as  is  shown  by  the  ruins  of 
pagodas  and  temples.  I  arrived  on  the 
lath  July  at  Lashio,  where  several 
Europeans  reside,  as  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Shan  States.  I  was  put  up  by  Mr. 
Leveson  at  the  Residency,  and  spent 
three  days  very  comfortably.  Here  the 
cart  road  begins,  and  also  the  earth¬ 
works  of  the  Kun  Long  Ferry  Railway. 
With  no  little  satisfaction  I  got  rid  of 
my  tediously  slow  oxen,  and  bought 
mules  instead,  with  which  I  finished 
my  expedition,  and  nine  days  later, 
after  passing  through  the  State  and 
town  of  Thebaw  and  the  hill  station  of 
Maye  Mew,  I  reached  Mandalay  on  the 
23d  July,  just  six  and  a  half  months 
from  the  time  that  I  left  Canton. — 
Fortnightly  Revieio. 


WHEREFORE  THE  ROSES  FADED. 

BY  PERCY  L.  OSBORN. 

What  hath  befallen,  tell  it  me. 

The  roses  that  I  sent  to  thee  ? 

For,  ere  thou  didst  receive  my  posies. 

They  still  were  fair  and  still  were — roses  ; 

And  cert^s  I  could  never  send 
A  worthless  guerdon  to  my  friend. 

Why,  when  thou  hadst  them,  did  they  lose 
Their  scent  ?  or  what  hath  marred  their  hues  ? 
The  reason  true  I  know  not  well ; 

For  what  it  was  they  would  not  tell. 

But  this  I  think,  they  could  not  bear 
Comparison  with  one  so  fair. 

And,  touching  thee,  whose  fragrant  bloom 
Outbragged  their  own,  they  met  their  doom. 

So  when  a  little  lamp  is  lit. 

The  blazing  fire  doth  vanquish  it ; 

And  when  they  cannot  face  the  Sun, 

The  stars  are  blinded  every  one  ! 
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BY  N.  W 

A  GREAT  poet  once  said,  “  We  can¬ 
not  express  our  inmost  thoughts,  they 
are  incomprehensible  even  to  our¬ 
selves.  ...  In  our  present  gross  ma¬ 
terial  state  our  faculties  are  clouded  ; 
when  death  removes  our  clay  coverings 
the  mystery  will  be  solved.”  But  if 
we  accept  the  speculations — to  use  his 
own  term — of  Professor  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S. ,  which  he  promulgated  at  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  it  will  bo 
no  longer  necessary  to  join  in  Shelley’s 
pathetic  confession  of  ignorance  of  the 
problems  of  life  and  mind.  The  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  tubes  which  have  been 
the  necessary  medium  for  the  Roent¬ 
gen  rays,  it  is  true,  advanced  the 
hypothesis  of  telepathy,  following  the 
example  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the 
Phaedon,  purely  in  a  tentative  spirit. 
But  then  Socrates  was  trying  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  re¬ 
jected  physical  explanations  of  psychi¬ 
cal  phenomena  as  odious.  This  Pro¬ 
fessor  Crookes  does  not  do,  partly  be¬ 
cause  his  problem  is  different  from 
that  of  Socrates,  and  partly  because 
psychical  research  is,  and  natural  the¬ 
ology  is  not,  a  progressive  science. 
Professor  Crookes  admitted  that,  even 
if  we  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  telep¬ 
athy,  we  should  be  perhaps  as  far  as 
ever  from  knowing  what  mind  is.  We 
only  know  that  it  is,  and  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  its  existence  by  the 
transmission  of  thought  and  images 
directly  from  one  mind  to  another 
without  the  agency  of  the  recognized 
organs  of  sense.  Broussais,  following 
the  cerebro-physical  school,  boldly  de¬ 
clared  that  mind  is  “  Un  cerveau  agis- 
sant,  et  rien  de  plus.”  But  Professor 
Crookes  said  :  “We  may  explain  mo¬ 
lecular  and  molar  motions  and  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  physical  laws  of  motion, 
but  we  shall  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
solution  of  the  vastly  more  important 
question  as  to  what  form  of  will  and 
intellect  is  behind  the  motions  of 
molecules,  guiding  them  and  con¬ 
straining  them  in  different  directions 
along  predetermined  paths.”  Professor 


SIBLEY. 

Crookes  makes  a  more  explicit  confes¬ 
sion  of  ignorance  as  to  what  mind  is 
than  Socrates  did  when  he  attempted 
to  define  a  cause.  Professor  Crookes 
admitted  that  psychical  science  is  yet 
in  a  nascent  stage  only.  But  he ‘pre¬ 
dicted  that  “  psychical  science  as  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Re¬ 
search  is  the  embryo  of  something 
which  in  time  may  dominate  the  whole 
world  of  thought.”  As  reported  in 
the  Times,  that  portion  of  Professor 
Crookes’s  address  which  referred  to 
telepathy  ran  as  follows  :  “  Passing 
thence  to  the  speculation  of  Professor 
W.  Jaines,  of  Harvard,  w’hicli  dealt 
with  the  possible  difference  in  rapidity 
of  sensations  on  the  part  of  beings 
presumably  on  a  larger  scale  than  our¬ 
selves,  Professor  Crookes  applied  the 
general  conception  of  the  impossibility 
of  predicting  what  unseen  forces  might 
be  at  work  around  us,  specially  to  telep¬ 
athy,  or  thought  transference,  i.e., 
the  transmission  of  thought  and  im¬ 
ages  directly  from  one  mind  to  another 
without  the  agency  of  the  recognized 
organs.  Was  it  inconceivable,”  he 
said  (after  making  an  elaborate  calcu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  vibrations  which  pro¬ 
duce  sound  and  light),  “  that  intense 
thought  concentrated  by  one  person 
upon  another  with  whom  he  was  in 
close  sympathy,  should  induce  a  tele¬ 
pathic  chain  along  which  brain-waves 
should  go  straight  to  their  goal  with¬ 
out  loss  of  energy  due  to  distance  ? 
Such  a  speculation  was,”  he  admitted, 
“  new  and  strange  to  science  ;  it  was 
at  present  strictly  provisional,  but  ho 
was  bold  enough  to  make  it,  and  the 
time  might  come  when  it  could  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  experimental  tests.”  The 
Times,  in  a  leading  article  criti  ising 
this  address,  said  telepathy  was  con¬ 
ceivable,  but  asked  if  it  was  true.  The 
leading  organ  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declaim  that  the  hypothesis  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Crookes  involved  Vabus  de  Vin- 
connaissable.  But,  according  to  an 
extract  from  his  Presidential  Address, 
gi\en  in  the  Lancet  of  February  G, 
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Professor  Crookes  explicitly  declares  tion,  but  we  shall  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
that  by  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  the  solution  of  the  rastly  more  impor- 
telepatiriy  “no  physical  laws  are  vio-  tant  question  as  to  what  force  of  will 
luted,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  invoke  and  intellect  is  behind  the  motion  of 
what  is  commonly  called  tlie  super-  molecules,  guiding  and  constraining 
natural.”  If  the  supernatural  is  not  them  in  detiuite  directions  along  pre¬ 
invoked  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  abused.  determined  paths.”*  All  thinkers. 
The  connection  between  the  newly  dis-  from  Anaxagoras,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
covered  Roentgen  ray  and  telepathy  is  Hegel,  and  More,  to  Professor  W. 
thus  demonstrated:  “We  are  intro-  Crookes  himself,  have  believed  in  mind 
duced  to  an  order  of  vibrations  of  ex-  as  the  etticient  or  emanativecause — the 
tremest  minuteness  as  compared  with  nous  demiourgos  of  Gieek  kosmical 
the  most  minute  waves  with  which  we  speculation.  Rut  though  all  say  that 
have  been  hitherto  acquainted.  It  has  it  is,  no  one,  not  even  Professor 
been  demonstrated  that  these  X  rays,  Crookes,  says  what  it  is. 
as  generated  in  the  vacuum  tube,  are  The  Times  concluded  its  article  by  a 
not  homogeneous,  but  consist  of  bun-  challenge,  “  Suppose  Mr.  Crookes,  bo¬ 
dies  of  different  wave-lengths  analo-  fore  explaining  the  facts  of  telepathy, 
gous  to  what  would  be  difference  of  makes  it  perfectly  clear  to  us  all  that 
color  could  we  see  them  as  light,  some  they  exist?”  There  seems  no  indica- 
passing  easily  through  flesh,  but  par-  tion  in  the  medical  and  scientific  world 
tially  arrested  by  bone,  while  others  to  throw  doubt  on  the  extremely  pro¬ 
pass  with  varying  facility  through  visional  and  tentative  hypothesis  of 
bone,  but  less  easily  through  flesh.”  Mr.  Crookes  in  the  Lancet.  “  Fairy 
In  the  annotations  of  the  Lancet  (Feb-  tales  of  telepathy”  are  even  current 
ruary  6,  1897),  the  passage  is  quoted  about  distinguished  lawyers,  as,  for  in- 
and  the  article  continues  :  “  Professor  stance,  the  one  related  about  Mr.  Ben- 
Crookes  considered  it  possible  that  jamin  in  the  /Still  Life  of  the  Middle 
other  X  rays  exist  in  which  vibrations  Temple.  Why  should  this  be  a  subject 
are  of  a  more  extreme  minuteness,  as  on  which  one  should  “  wed  with  doubt 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  in  Plato’s  shade  ?” 
have  reached  in  the  Roentgen  rays  the  Dr.  Johnson,  since  he  lived  in  an 
limit  of  frequency,  and  that  some  of  age  before* the  discovery  of  rays,  either 
these  unknown  rays  may  supply  the  X  rays  or  cathodic,  certainly^  cannot  be 
key  to  much  that  is  now  obscure  in  accused  of  serving  the  occasion  in  hav- 
psychical  phenomena,  as  in  telepathy  ing  allowed  Boswell  to  relate  of  him 
— ‘  the  transmission  of  thought  and  that  he  believed  more  or  less  in  second 
images  directly  from  one  mind  to  an-  sight.  And  it  is  more  significant  that 
other  without  the  agency  of  the  recog-  Johnson  told  Boswell  that  second  sight, 
nized  organs  of  sense.’  By  adopting  whatever  it  was,  was  not  a  fortuitous 
such  an  hypothesis  no  physical  laws  phenomenon,  thus  hinting  at  the  pos- 
are  violated,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  sibility  of  a  scientitic  solution  of  the 
invoke  what  is  commonly  called  the  subject.  The  I'imes  says  that  Profes- 
supernatural.”  Objections,  he  allowed,  sor  W.  Crookes  offers  explanations, 
may  bo  taken  to  this  hypolliesis  ;  but.  No  one  ever  refuted  ghost  stories  more 
in  making  objection  to,  or  in  answer-  circumstantially  than  Dr.  Johnson, 
ing  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that  But  if,  living  in  the  age  that  he  did, 
we  cannot  express  life  in  terms  of  the  “  harmless  drudge,”  who  undoubt- 
heat,  or  of  motion,  and  other  purely  edly  possessed  some  of  the  rays  of  gen - 
physical  conditions.  Doubtless  molec-  ius,  could  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  the 
ular  movements  strictly  obey  the  law  more  mysterious  of  psychical  phenom- 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  ;  but  ena,  we,  who  live  in  the  age  of  the 
what  is  called  law  is  simply  an  expres-  Roentgen  ray,  have  not  got  the  excuse 
sion  of  the  direction  along  which  form  for  “wedding  with  doubt  in  Plato’s 
of  energy  acts,  not  the  form  of  energy  shade”  that  the  lexicographer  had.  The 

itself,  ile  continued  :  “  We  may  ex-  *  The  Lancet  Art  •  "  Psvchical  Research 
plain  molecular  and  molar  motions  and  Se  R^mgen  anVotl.er  X 
discover  all  the  physical  laws  of  mo-  luary  6, 1897,  p.  391. 
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path  of  science  trends  to  the  goal  of  wrote,  “  the  whole  web  of  human 
certainty,  and  the  rampart  of  doubt  things,”  even  birth  and  the  grave, 
that  the  past  furnishes  us  with  is  al-  “  are  not  as  they  were.” — Westminster 
most  overthrown.  As  Shelley  once  Revietv. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  SOCIETY:  THE  GUILD  OF 
LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

,  BY  F.  G.  KITTON. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  disinterested  philanthropy 
recorded  during  the  Victorian  era  was 
the  foundation  of  an  institution,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  benefit  neces¬ 
sitous  authors  and  artists  without  in¬ 
juring  their  susceptibilities  or  prej¬ 
udicing  their  sense  of  independence. 
This  brilliant  idea  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Richard  Hengist  Horne 
(author  of  “Orion,”  known  as  the 
“farthing  epic”),  but  some  years 
elapsed  before  it  attracted  serious  at¬ 
tention. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1850,  Charles 
Dickens  and  a  distinguished  company 
of  amateur  actors  (including  Alark 
Lemon,  John  Leech,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
John  Foster,  Frank  Stone,  Augustus 
Egg,  etc.)  gave  three  private  perform¬ 
ances  of  Ben  Jonson’s  play;  “  Every 
Man  in  His  Humor,”  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Lytton  family  mansion  at  Kneb- 
worth,  and  it  was  during  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  celebrated  comedy  that  Mr. 
Horne’s  excellent  notion  was  eagerly 
discussed.  Chailes  Dickens  and  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (afterward  Lord 
Lytton),  fully  realiziug  the  importance 
of  the  proposal,  occupied  themselves 
in  maturing  a  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  a  society,  in  aid  of  which  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  offered,  free  of  cost,  a  portion  of 
land  upon  his  Hertfordshire  estate,  in 
a  locality  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a 
college,  and  further  agreed  to  write  a 
comedy,  to  be  acted  with  the  view  of 
raising  a  preliminary  fund. 

The  project  speedily  assumed  a  defi¬ 
nite  shape.  It  was  decided  to  designate 
the  new  Society  “  The  Guild  of  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Art”  (which,  as  Dickens 
sententiously  observed,  “  may  be  a 
good  name  or  a  bad  name”),  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  which  should  be  “  to  encour¬ 
age  life  assurance  and  other  provident 


habits  among  authors  and  artists  ;  to 
render  such  assistance  to  both  as  shall 
never  compromise  their  independence  ; 
and  to  found  a  new  institution  where 
honorable  rest  from  arduous  labor  shall 
still  be  associated  with  the  discharge 
of  congenial  duties.”  In  connection 
with  the  Society,  by  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  “  to  commend  and  enforce  the 
duties  of  prudence  and  foresight,  espe¬ 
cially  incumbent  on  those  whose  in¬ 
come  is  wholly  or  mainly  derived  from 
the  precarious  profit  of  a  profession,” 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  and  endow 
an  institute,  having  at  its  disposal  cer¬ 
tain  salaries  to  which  certain  duties 
would  be  attached  ;  together  with  a 
limited  number  of  free  residences, 
which,  though  sufficiently  small  to  be 
adapted  to  a  very  moderate  income, 
would  be  completed  with  due  regard 
to  the  ordinary  habits  and  necessary 
comforts  of  gentlemen.  The  offices  of 
endowment  were  to  consist,  first,  of  a 
warden,  with  a  house  and  salary  of 
£200  a  year  ;  second,  of  members,  with 
a  house  and  £170,  or,  without  a  house, 
£200  a  year  ;  third,  of  associates,  with 
a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  Among  other 
conditions  it  was  stipulated  that  each 
member  should  deliver,  either  person¬ 
ally  or  by  proxy,  three  lectures  an¬ 
nually  on  subjects  relating  to  Letters 
or  Art,  one  of  which  should  be  given 
in  London,  and  the  others  at  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes  or  some  public  build¬ 
ing  suited  for  the  purpose  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  provincial  towns.  It  was  further 
designed  to  select  for  the  appointment 
of  members  (who  were  to  be  elected 
for  life)  those  writers  and  artists  of 
established  reputation,  and  generally 
of  mature  years  (or,  if  young,  in  fail¬ 
ing  health),  to  whom  the  income  at¬ 
tached  to  the  appointment  might  be 
an  object  of  honorable  desire ;  while 
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the  office  of  associate  was  intended 
partly  for  those  whose  toils  or  merits 
were  less  known  to  the  general  public 
than  their  pi.ofessioual  brethren,  and 
partly  for  those  who  in  eailier  life  gave 
promise  of  future  eminence,  and  to 
whom  a  temporary  income  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  might  be  of  essen¬ 
tial  and  permanent  service. 

Theoretically,  the  excellence  of  the 
scheme  was  made  manifest  to  all  who 
were  concerned  in  formulating  it,  and 
Dickens,  with  characteristic  energy  and 
impulsiveness,  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  good  cause,  practically 
considering  it  for  the  time  being  the 
object  of  his  life.  Needless  to  say,  he 
was  regally  supported  by  his  friends, 
those  distinguished  artists  and  authors 
who  constituted  the  little  company  of 
actors  of  which  Dickens  himself  was 
the  honored  chief.  We  learn  from  the 
great  novelist,  by  the  way,  that  the 
public  existence  of  this  association  of 
amateur  Thespians  was  quite  acciden¬ 
tal  ;  it  was  originally  foimed  for  the 
private  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour, 
but,  yielding  to  urgent  entreaty,  it 
rendered  service  to  the  Sanatorium  (re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dickens  as  “  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  most  necessary  insti¬ 
tutions  ever  founded  in  this  country*’), 
and  was  subsequently  enabled  to  afford 
timely  assistance  to  three  well  known 
literary  men,  who  were  afterward 
placed  on  the  pension  list. 

Charles  Dickens’s  select  little  theatri¬ 
cal  company  having  already  obtained  a 
consideiable  share  of  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  applause,  it  seemed  natural 
and  appropriate  that  a  series  of  dra¬ 
matic  j)erformances  should  be  given  by 
the  members  in  order  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  “  Guild,”  the  proceeds 
to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  then  being 
raised  for  this  purpose.  The  new 
comedy,  specially  written  by  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  with  this  object  in 
view,  was  entitled,  ”  Not  so  Bad  as 
We  Seem  ;  or.  Many  Sides  to  a  Char¬ 
acter,”  *  the  copyright  of  which,  both 
for  acting  and  writing,  being  uncondi¬ 
tionally  given  to  the  Association,  en¬ 
abled  it  to  realize  a  handsome  sum  of 
money.  In  a  letter  (dated  January  5, 


*  The  title  proposed  by  Dickens  was.  Know¬ 
ing  tJie  World, ;  or,  Not  ao  Bad  as  We 


1851)  to  Sir  Edward,  having  reference 
to  the  various  rdles,  Dickens  proposed 
to  call  the  company  together  to  agree 
upon  one  general  plan  of  action.  He 
suggested  playing  first  about  three 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  so  that  the  performances 
might  be  the  town  talk  before  the 
country  people  and  foreigners  arrived 
in  the  Metropolis ;  and  further  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  (for  cheapness 
and  many  other  considerations)  it 
would  be  desirable  to  construct  a  porta¬ 
ble  theatre,  which  could  be  easily  erect¬ 
ed  and  taken  down — “  say  in  the  Han¬ 
over  Square  Rooms” — and  moved  into 
the  country,  an  idea  speedily  carried 
into  effect.  In  concluding  his  letter 
the  novelist  said  :  ”  Now,  my  dear 
Bulwer,  I  have  come  to  the  small 
hours,  and  am  writing  alone  here,  as 
if  1  were  writing  something  to  do  what 
your  comedy  will.  At  such  a  time  the 
temptation  is  strong  upon  me  to  say  a 
great  deal  more,  but  I  will  only  say 
this — in  mercy  to  you — that  I  do  de¬ 
voutly  believe  that  this  plan,  carried, 
will  entirely  change  the  status  of  the 
literary  man  in  England,  and  make  a 
revolution  in  his  position  which  no 
Government,  no  power  on  earth  but 
his  own,  could  ever  effect.  I  have  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  the  scheme — so 
splendidly  begun — if  we  carry  it  out 
with  a  steadfast  energy.  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  we  hold  in  our 
hands  the  peace  and  honor  of  men  of 
letters  for  centuries  to  come,  and  that 
you  are  destined  to  be  their  best  and 
most  enduring  benefactor.  Oh  !  what 
a  procession  of  New  Years  might  walk 
out  of  alt  this  after  we  are  very  dusty.” 

In  a  very  few  months  everything  was 
ready  for  the  first  representation  of 
“  Not  so  Bad  as  Seem.”  Dickens 
was  to  have  composed  a  farce  to  follow 
the  comedy,  but  the  unexpected  cares 
of  management  prevented  him  from 
completing  it  in  time.  “  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  first  scene,”  he  informed  Mr. 
Forster,  ”  and  it  has  droll  points  in  it, 
more  farcical  points  than  you  com¬ 
monly  find  in  ‘  farces  ’  really  better. 
Yet  1  am  constantly  striving,  for  my 
reputation’s  sake,  to  get  into  it  a  mean¬ 
ing  that  is  impossible  in  a  farce  ;  con¬ 
stantly  thinking  of  it,  therefore,  against 
the  grain  ;  and  constantly  impressed 
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with  the  conviction  that  I  could  never 
act  in  it  myself  with  that  wihl  aban¬ 
donment  which  can  alone  carry  a  farce 
off.  Wherefore  I  have  confessed  to 
Bulwer  Lytton  and  asked  him  for  abso¬ 
lution.”  A  new  farce  by  Mark  Lemon 
was  thertfore  subslitutetl,  entitled 
“  Mr.  Nightingale’s  Diary,”  to  which, 
however,  Dickens  contributed  so  many 
jokes  and  so  much  fun  of  his  own,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
success  of  the  little  play  was  due  as 
much  to  him  as  to  the  acknowledged 
author. 

The  authors  engaged  in  the  inau¬ 
gural  performance  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton’s  comedy  were  Charles  Dickens, 
Mark  Lemon,  Douglas  Jerrold.  Dudley 
Costello,  John  Forster,  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne,  Charles  Knight,  Robert 
Bell,  Peter  Cunningham,  and  West- 
land  Marston  ;  while  Art  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Augustus  Egg,  A.R.A., 
F.  W.  Topham,  Frank  Stone,  and  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  John  Tenniel,  the  latter 
being,  alas  !  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
remarkable  company.  The  stage  archi¬ 
tect  and  machinist  was  Sir  Joseph  Pax¬ 
ton  (designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
then  just  completed  for  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition),  and  those  responsible  for  the 
scenery  were  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A., 
David  Roberts,  R.A.,  Louis  Haghe, 
and  Mr.  William  T’elbin.  Among  the 
painters  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
“  Guild”  scheme  was  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.,  by  whom  an  admirable  design 
was  drawn  for  the  card  of  membership. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  preparations  were  car¬ 
ried  out,  Dickens  informed  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  that  in  the  matter  of  dresses 
there  was  not  a  pocket  flap  or  a  scrap 
of  lace  that  had  not  been  made  from 
an  old  print  or  picture — indeed,  every 
detail  was  in  perfect  truth  and  keep¬ 
ing,  which,  of  course,  greatly  enhanced 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  enterprise. 

Apart  from  the  above  considerations, 
the  initial  performance  of  “Not  so 
Bad  as  We  Seem”  marks  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  Stage,  for  it 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort.  As  soon  as  Dickens  became 
aware  of  this  graceful  act  of  condescen¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  he 
acquainted  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 


with  the  fact,  and  plainly  intimated  to 
his  Grace  (to  whom  he  was  then  a 
stranger)  his  desire  to  secure  the  loan 
of  Devonshire  House  for  the  auspicious 
event ;  whereupon  the  Duke  responded 
in  a  most  friendly  manner  promising 
his  earnest  and  sincere  co-operation, 
and  offering  with  princely  munificence 
the  loan  of  his  mansion  for  the  benefit 
of  the  new  endowment.  For  purposes 
of  the  play  his  Grace  accorded  the  use 
of  his  large  picture-gallery,  to  be  fitted 
up  with  seats  for  the  audience,  and  the 
library  adjoining  for  the  erection  of 
the  portable  theatre,  the  rear  portion 
of  the  latter  apartment  being  screened 
off  for  use  as  a  “green  room.”  A 
special  box  for  the  Queen  was  also  pro¬ 
vided.  In  the  erection  of  the  theatre 
not  a  nail  was  allowed  to  be  hammered 
into  the  floor  or  walls,  the  lateral  sup¬ 
ports  being  held  by  the  pressure  from 
end  to  end  of  padded  beams  ;  none  of 
the  valuable  pictures  were  removed, 
but  were  protected  by  planks  draped 
with  crimson  velvet. 

The  date  of  the  Royal  perfornrance 
was  May  IG,  1851  (not  the  27th  of  that 
month,  as  incorrectly  stated  by  Mr. 
Forster,  the  latter  being  the  date  of 
the  second  representation,  at  which 
the  Queen  was  not  present).  When  the 
comedy  was  first  enacted  there  was  no 
after- piece,  as  the  curtain  did  not  rise 
until  the  late  hour  of  nine  o’clock. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  who  has  placed  on 
record  many  interesting  incidents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rehearsals  and  inaugural 
performances,  mentions  that  the  tick¬ 
ets  for  the  first  night  were  priced  at 
five  guineas  each,  and  that  Her  Maj¬ 
esty  forwarded  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
guineas  for  her  box.  The  initial  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  comedy  went  off 
without  a  hitch,  if  we  except  an  amus¬ 
ing  little  accident,  whereby  the  jut- 
ting-out  sword  of  one  of  the  actors 
passed  rigidly  across  the  surface  of  a 
table,  sweeping  therefrom  the  entire 
contents — decanters,  glasses,  grapes, 
pine  apple,  painted  pound-cake,  wood¬ 
en  peaches — all  of  which  rolled  pell- 
mell  upon  the  stage  toward  the  foot¬ 
lights,  the  humor  of  the  contretemps 
being  apparently  much  relished  by 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  suite.  (Mr. 
Horne’s  memory  failed  him  when,  in 
jotting  clown  his  recollections  some 
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twenty  years  after  the  event,  he  defi¬ 
nitely  asserts  that  the  after-piece— viz., 
“  Mr.  Nightingale’s  Diary,”  was  also 
produced  on  this  occasion.)  The  ac¬ 
tual  date  of  the  first  performance  of 
Mark  Lemon’s  laughable  farce  was 
May  27,  when  “  Not  so  Bad  as  We 
Seem”  was  enacted  for  the  second 
time  at  Devonshire  House — a  confusion 
of  dates  which  probably  originated  the 
error  in  Mr.  Forster’s  biography.  The 
plot  of  the  after-piece  was  so  very  slight 
as  scarcely  to  merit  that  designation, 
and  the  characters  were  expressly  in¬ 
vented  with  a  view  to  the  special  his¬ 
trionic  talents  of  Dickens  and  Mark 
Lemon.  Seven  personages  were  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  cast,  Dickens  assuming 
that  of  Mr.  Gabblewig,  an  over-voluble 
barrister,  and  Lemon  that  of  Slap. 
Other  characters  not  named  in  the  bill 
Avere  freely  introduced  by  the  authors 
of  the  play,  and  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  two  principal  actors  more  than 
“doubled”  their  parts,  Dickens  im¬ 
personating  no  less  than  five  distinct 
characters,  two  of  whom  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  Sam  Weller  and  Mrs.  Gamp, 
his  make-up  and  appropriate  vernacu 
lar  being  unsurpassable. 

In  honor  of  tlie  second  presentation 
of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  comedy  at 
Devonshire  House,  the  Duke  gave  a 
magnificent  ball  and  supper  to  the 
actors  and  the  entire  audience,  which, 
as  may  be  imagined,  proved  a  very 
brilliant  scene.  After  these  two  emi¬ 
nently  successful  inaugural  nights 
(never  forgotten  by  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  them)  and  a  few  performances 
at  the  Queen’s  Concert  Rooms,  Han¬ 
over  Square,  there  followed  the  grand 
provincial  tour  of  the  distinguished 
amateurs  in  aid  of  the  “  Guild”  fund. 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  other  large  towns  were  visited,  the 
reception  being  everywhere  most  cor¬ 
dial.  Dickens,  as  usual,  took  the 
whole  management  on  his  shoulders, 
and  one  night,  after  supper,  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  confreres  that  having 
already  accumulated  £3000  without 
much  trouble,  he  thought  they  should 
continue  their  efforts  until  the  sum  of 
£5000  was  realized,  for  with  that 
amount  in  hand  he  considered  they 


would  be  fully  justified  in  laying  their 
prospectus  before  the  public  for  the 
establishment  of  “  The  Guild  of  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Art,”  with  the  intimation 
that  “  We  have  done  thus  much  our¬ 
selves  toward  the  foundation  ;  now  what 
will  you  do  to  help  us?”  It  was, 
therefore,  unanimously  agreed  that 
this  “splendid  strolling”  should  be 
extended,  and  as  the  same  pieces  were 
played  in  each  town,  and  no  rehearsals 
were  required,  there  was  plenty  of 
leisure  for  private  study  and  work  of 
another  kind.  It  was  an  established 
rule  that  all  members  of  the  “  Guild” 
should  dine  and  sup  together — the  la¬ 
dies,  by  the  way,  who  took  part  in  the 
plays  were  professional  actresses,  who 
occupied  private  apartments  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  concert-room,  or  hall, 
engaged  for  the  “  Guild,”  or  else  came 
down  by  express  train  on  the  nights  of 
performance — and  after  supper  various 
forms  of  recreation  were  usually  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  the  gentlemen  amateurs, 
the  favorite  “  game”  being  leap-frog, 
which  was  played  all  round  the  sup¬ 
per-table.  “  V’ery  much  of  the  fun  of 
this,”  remarks  Mr.  Horne,  “  consisted 
in  special  ditficulties,  with  their  conse¬ 
quent  disasters,  for  Dickens  was  fond 
of  giving  a  ‘  high  back,’  which,  though 
practicable  enough  for  the  more  ac¬ 
tive,  Avas  not  easily  surmounted  by 
others,  especially  after  a  substantial 
supper ;  Avhile  the  immense  breadth 
and  bulk  of  Mark  Lemon’s  back  pre¬ 
sented  a  sort  of  bulwark  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  majority.  Now,  as  every¬ 
body  is  bound  to  run  at  the  ‘  frog- 
back ’given,  and  do  his  best,  it  often 
hap[)ened  that  a  gentleman  landed 
upon  the  top  of  Mark’s  back,  and  there 
remained  ;  while  with  regard  to  the 
‘  high  back  ’  given  by  Mr.  Dickens,  it 
frequently  occurred  that  the  leaping 
frog  never  attained  the  centre,  but 
slipped  off  on  one  side  ;  and  we  well 
remember  a  certain  occasion  when  a 
very  vigorous  run  at  it  failed  to  carry 
the  individual  over  ;  the  violent  con¬ 
cussion  sent  the  high-arched  ‘  frog  * 
flying  under  the  table,  followed  head¬ 
long  by  the  unsuccessful  leaper.  Mr. 
Dickens  rose  Avith  perfect  enjoyment 
at  the  disaster  .  .  .  exclaiming  that  it 
was  just  what  he  expected  !”  All  this, 
doubtless,  is  unmitigated  frivolity,  but 
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great  minds,  like  average  intellects, 
m^  occasionally  unbend. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  letters  home, 
gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  public  furore 
attendant  upon  the  provincial  tour. 
Writing  to  his  wife  from  Clifton  in 
November,  1851,  he  says  :  “We  had  a 
nohle  night  last  night.  The  room 
(which  is  the  largest  but  one  in  Eng¬ 
land)  was  crammed  in  every  part.  The 
effect  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  people,  all  well  dressed,  and  all 
seated  in  one  unbroken  chamber,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  floor  rose  high  toward 
the  end  of  the  hall,  was  most  splendid, 
and  we  never  played  to  a  better  audi¬ 
ence.  The  enthusiasm  was  prodig¬ 
ious.  ...  We  were  all  thoroughly 
pleased,  I  think,  with  the  whole  thing, 
and  it  was  a  very  great  and  striking 
success.’’  To  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 
he  wrote  three  months  later  :  “  I  left 
Liverpool  at  four  o’clock  this  morning, 
and  am  so  blinded  by  excitement,  gas, 
and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
that  I  can  hardly  see  to  write  ;  but  I 
cannot  go  to  bed  without  telling  you 
what  a  triumph  we  have  had.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses 
of  all  kinds,  I  believe  we  can  hardly 
fund  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  out 
of  this  trip  alone.  And,  more  than 
that,  the  extraordinary  interest  taken 
in  the  idea  of  the  Guild  by  ‘  this  grand 
people  of  England  ’  down  in  these  vast 
hives,  and  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
they  give  it,  assure  me  that  we  may  do 
what  we  will  if  we  will  only  be  true 
and  faithful  to  our  design.  There  is  a 
social  recognition  of  it  which  I  cannot 
give  you  the  least  idea  of.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  we  have  the  ball  at  our 
feet,  and  may  throw  it  up  to  the  very 
Heaven  of  Heavens.  ...  I  can  most 
seriously  say  that  all  the  sights  of  the 
earth  turned  pale  in  my  eyes  before 
the  sight  of  three  thousand  people  with 
one  heart  among  them,  and  no  capac¬ 
ity  in  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
of  sufficiently  testifying  to  you  how 
they  believe  you  to  be  right,  and  feet 
that  they  cannot  do  enough  to  cheer 
you  on.  .  .  .  VV^e  have  won  a  position 
for  the  idea  which  years  upon  years 
could  not  have  given  it.  1  believe  its 
worldly  fortunes  have  been  advanced 
in  this  last  week  fifty  years  at  least.  .  .  . 
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Believe  me,  we  may  carry  a  perfect 
fiery  cross  through  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  over  the  Border,  in  this 
cause  if  need  be — not  only  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  cause,  hut  to  the  last¬ 
ing  enlistment  of  the  people’s  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

Unhappily,  the  singular  run  of  good- 
fortune  attendant  upon  these  histrionic 
efforts  did  not  continue  to  keep  pace 
with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
energetic  promoters  of  the  “  GuHd” 
project.  The  public  response  was  so 
far  satisfactory,  however,  as  to  justify 
the  erection  (after  a  considerable  in¬ 
terval)  of  some  houses  on  the  land  at 
Stevenage,  near  Knebworth,  which  had 
been  generously  given  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  on  July  29,  18G5,  the 
members  of  the  “  Guild”  journeyed  to 
that  pretty  Hertfordshire  village  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  build¬ 
ings,  handsomely  designed  by  Mr. 
Darbishire,  the  honorary  architect. 
They  consist  of  four  self-contained 
residences,  constructed  of  stone,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  constitute  one 
side  only  of  what  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  quadrangle.  After  their 
survey  of  the  “  Guild”  houses,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which  is  now  so  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  ivy  and  trailing  creepers 
and  flower-gardens,  the  party  drove  to 
Knebworth  to  partake  of  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  Dickens, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  proposing  the 
health  of  the  host,  remarked  that  these 
houses  could  never  have  been  erected 
but  for  his  lordship’s  zealous  and  valu¬ 
able  co-operation,  and  added  :  “  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  we  shall 
invite  to  occupy  the  houses  we  have 
built  will  never  be  placed  under  any 
social  disadvantage.  They  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  occupy  them  as  artists,  receiv¬ 
ing  them  as  a  mark  of  the  high  respect 
in  which  they  are  held  by  their  fellow- 
workers.  As  artists  I  hope  they  will 
often  exercise  their  calling  within  those 
walls  for  the  general  advantage  ;  and 
they  will  always  claim,  on  equal  terms, 
the  hospitality  of  their  generous  neigh¬ 
bor.” 

According  to  the  stringent  and  ex¬ 
press  prohibition  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  no  pension  could  be  granted  un¬ 
til  the  “  Guild”  charter  was  seven  years 
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old  !*  On  discovering  this  remarkable 
clause,  Dickens  immediately  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  should  be  no  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  “  Guild” 
affairs — that  the  interest  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  should  be  invested  as  accrued,  that 
the  “  Guild”  should  have  the  use  of 
the  Household  Words  office  rent  free, 
and  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills 
(his  assistant  editor)  on  the  same 
terms,  all  of  which  was  duly  approved 
and  affected. 

Dickens,  as  we  have  seen,  avowedly 
anticipated  the  absolute  success  of  the 
grand  project  into  which  he  threw  him¬ 
self  with  such  extraordinary  energy. 
There  was,  indeed,  abundant  justitica- 
tion  in  the  belief  that  a  scheme  such 
as  this,  so  auspiciously  initiated  and  so 
powerfully  championed  by  many  of  the 
leading  lights  in  the  world  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  could  not  but  achieve  its  mag¬ 
nificent  purpose.  Alas  !  there  proved 
to  be  a  bitter  disappointment  in  store 
for  the  promoters,  than  which  nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes  and  aspirations.  The 
very  class  the  “  Guild”  was  meant  to 
benefit  did  not  look  upon  it  with  ap¬ 
probation,  and  every  renewed  exertion 
to  secure  public  appreciation  more 
largely  added  to  the  failure.  It  is  said 
that  so  unfortunate  a  result  was  partly 
attributable  to  the  ridicule  poured  upon 
this  altruistic  movement  by  certain 
pseudo-facetious  journals,  some  of 
which  jocosely  anticipated  a  rush  of 
passengers  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  (close  by),  to  see  “  the  literary 
lions  at  feeding  time.”  The  “  Guild’s” 
non-success  is  more  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  suggestion  that  the  un¬ 
expected  was  due  not  only  to  the 
circumstance  that  such  a  form  of  char¬ 
ity  militated  against  the  sense  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  refinement  usually  appertain¬ 
ing  to  genius,  but  may  bo  also  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ”  Guild” 
houses  were  situated  in  a  locality  re¬ 
mote  from  London  and  not  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  These  attractive  residences, 
after  remaining  unoccupied  for  nearly 

*  A  pvopos  of  this,  Dickens  observed  to 
Lord  Lylton,  "  It  appears  to  me  that  tlie 
House  of  Commons  and  Parliament  altogether 
is  just  the  dreariest  failure  and  nuisance  that 
has  hot  her  ed  this  much-bothered  world.” 


twenty  years,  at  last  found  tenants  on 
being  converted  into  “  suburban  vil¬ 
las,”  the  rents  being  available  for  the 
relief  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
whom  the  “  Guild”  designed  to  bene¬ 
fit.  Nearly  opposite  the  “Guild” 
buildings,  by  the  way,  may  be  ob¬ 
served  a  modern  public-house  rejoicing 
in  the  sign  of  “  Our  Mutual  Friend,” 
in  compliment  to  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  at  that  time  (1865)  engaged 
upon  the  story  bearing  the  familiar 
title.  Anent  this  place  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  wittily  disposed  people  observed 
that  it  must  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  Literature 
and  Art,  in  the  persons  of  its  impover¬ 
ished  representatives,  with  grog  and 
cigars,  in  company  with  those  who 
came  to  visit  them. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention 
that  Charles  Dickens  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  were  deeply  grieved  by  the  non¬ 
realization  of  their  high  expectations. 
The  very  hopeful  anticipations  regard¬ 
ing  the  “  Guild”  scheme  which  the 
novelist  experienced  are  made  fully 
manifest  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  previously  quoted,  so  that  the 
depth  of  his  disappointment  may  be 
approximately  gauged.  Certain  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  accrued  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Guild,”  for  the  fairly 
substantial  sum  of  money  raised  by 
means  of  the  dramatic  performances 
was  practically  devoted  to  the  desired 
object.  For  several  years  the  number 
of  members  of  the  “  Guild”  has  grad¬ 
ually  decreased,  and  no  new  members 
have  been  elected,  nor  have  any  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  donations  been  received 
by  the  “  Guild.”  There  are  now  no 
annuitants,  and  none  of  its  members 
reside  in  the  dwelling-houses  at  Steven¬ 
age  ;  but  grants  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  by  the  council  to  neces¬ 
sitous  persons.  The  “  Guild”  prop¬ 
erty  consists  of  £2112  invested  in 
“  Goschens,”  a  small  balance  at 
Coutts’s,  and  the  land  and  houses  al¬ 
ready  described.  The  funds  derived 
from  these  sources  have  always  been 
carefully  and  economically  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  council,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  under  which  the  “  Guild” 
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has  a  corporate  existence.  The  active  posed  to  divide  the  money  in  equal 
members  of  the  council  were,  until  moieties  between  the  Royal  Liteiary 
quite  recently.  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  Fund  and  the  Artists’  General  Renevo- 
editor  of  the  Daily  Netos,  Mr.  John  lent  Institution  ;  the  laud  and  houses 
Hollingshcad,  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  to  be  assigned  to  cither,  as  may  be 
Dickens  the  younger  ;  but  the  council  agreed,  or  placed  in  trust  for  the  joint 
were  eventually  reduced  to  two — viz.,  benefit  of  both  or  either,  subject  to  a 
Sir  John  Robinson  and  Mr.  F.  Clif-  right  of  purchase  within  twenty-one 
ford.  '  years  by  the  present  Earl  Lytton.  By 

We  now  arrive  at  the  final  chapter  this  arrangement  the  generous  and 
in  the  history  of  this  famous  institu-  charitable  movement  which  Dickens 
tion.  Among  the  private  (and  un-  and  his  friends  had  so  much  at  heart 
opposed)  Bills  proceeded  with  in  Parlia-  will  practically  be  carried  into  effect, 
ment  during  the  last  Session  was  one  although  in  a  manner  somewhat  differ- 
to  which  a  melancholy  interest  at-  ing  from  that  originally  conceived  by 
laches.  It  was  that  which  the  Earl  of  its  projectors.  All  honor  to  those 
Morley’s  Committee  had  ordered  to  be  who,  nearly  half  a  century  since,  were 
reported,  with  amendments,  to  the  actually  responsible  for  the  inception 
House  of  Lords,  the  object  of  this  Bill  and  foundation  of  a  scheme  intended 
being  the  Avinding  up  and  dissolution  to  benefit  the  less  fortunate  but 
of  the  once  celebrated  “  Guild.”  The  worthy  representatives  of  Literature 
Bill  having  been  passed,  it  is  now  pro-  and  Art. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


ARE  NATIONAL  HOME  INTERESTS  WORTH  TAKING  CARE  OF 
AND  CULTIVATING? 

BY  N.  M.  TAYLER. 

To  answer  this  question  fully  it  is  crowded  all  through  ;  and  that  all  or 
necessary  to  compare  the  benefits  to  be  nearly  all  the  natural  resources  of 
derived  by  any  nation  from  the  differ-  either  the  country  in  question  or  the 
ent  large  departments  into  which  trade  people  have  been  brought  out. 
is  necessarily  divided,  which  are  :  {d)  As  regards  foreign  nations,  it 

1.  Home  Trade  in  Home  Produc-  makes  any  nation  more  independent  of 

tions.  others,  more  self-reliant,  more  patri- 

2.  Import  Trade.  otic,  and  much  more  likely  to  pro- 

3.  Export  Trade.  gress,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 

4.  Through  Trade  from  one  country  tion. 

to  another  passing  through  a  third.  2.  Import  Trade.  If  what  I  have 

The  advantages  of  the  first  are  :  stated  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 

(a)  That  the  market  is  the  nearest  from  cultivating  home  trade  in  home 
and  the  best  known  to  the  traders.  productions  is  correct,  then  the  imports 
(i)  That  there  is  no  waste  of  energy,  required,  and  the  only  ones  which  it  is 
time,  capital,  or  damage  on  the  way  good  to  encourage  are  : 
by  sending  to  markets  farther  off.  (a)  Supplemental  supplies  of  any 

'  (c)  That  the  trade  gives  employment  articles  which  from  any  justifiable 
to  the  people,  and  thus  tends  to  keep  cause  cannot  be  produced  at  home  in 
them  happy  and  contented  ;  it  also  sufficient  quantities  or  as  good  as  can 
tends  to  keep  their  faculties,  mental  be  produced  by  other  nations ;  or 
and  physical,  in  good  order.  It  tends  (J)  which  cannot  be  reasonably  pro¬ 
to  keep  the  people  from  speculation,  duced  at  home  at  all. 
and  generally  from  evil  courses  ;  it  Anything  more  than  this  implies 
prevents  the  necessity  for  emigration,  something  wrong  in  the  home  indus- 
unless  over  crowded,  which  is  a  point  tries,  and  therefore  is  productive  of 
which  has  so  far  been  seldom,  if  ever,  decadence. 

reached — that  is,  for  any  country  to  be  It  must  be  manifest  that  the  employ- 
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inent  given  by  imports,  except  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  in 
comparison  much  smaller  than  that 
given  by  home  industries. 

3.  Export  Trade  is  good,  if  natural, 
not  speculative — that  is,  gambling — 
and  that  the  object  is  to  supply  good 
and  suitable  ai  tides.  Of  course  the 
manufacture  of  poor,  unsatisfactory 
articles  lends  to  lower  any  nation’s 
character. 

If  either  import  or  export  trades 
have  special  advantages  given  them,  it 
disarranges  trade,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  produces  harm,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  drawing  otf  the  people  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  from  supplying  their  own 
nation’s  wants  by  home  industries. 

So  long  as  neither  special  advantages 
are  given  nor  disadvantages  laid  upon 
these  trades,  they  may  be  safely  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  except  so  far 
as  any  impositions,  deceit,  or  robberies 
are  concerned. 

4.  Through  trade  gives  so  little  em¬ 
ployment  and  is  comparatively  of  such 
small  importance,  it  need  not  be  fur¬ 
ther  alluded  to  than  to  say,  that  it 
ought  not,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should,  have  special  advantages 
— and  to  do  so  is  always  playing  with 
double-edged  knives. 

Clearly,  the  only  trade  to  cultivate 
specially  by  any  nation  is  its  homo 
trade  in  home  productions.  How  ? 
lly  the  nation  seeing  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count  and  through  its  rulers  that  every 
reasonable  opportunity  and  means  are 
given  to  the  people  generally  to  under¬ 
stand  and  practise  their  occupations  in 
the  best  way  and  under  the  best  and 
most  favorable  circumstances  known  ; 
by  seeing  that  all  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  kept  in  the  best  working  order 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  rates,  that  the 
nation  is  supplied  with  ample  markets, 
and  any  other  means  of  supplying 
themselves,  governed  by  and  for  the 
people,  so  that  each  man  and  woman 
may  have  a  personal  interest  in  what  is 
going  on,  and  feel  responsible  for  a 
satisfactory  state  of  things.  All  these 
truths  are  so  self-evident  that  it  might 
well  be  asked.  What  justification  can 
there  be  for  bringing  them  promi¬ 
nently  forward  ? 

The  justification  is  that  for  the  last 
sixty  to  seventy  years  import  and  ex¬ 


port  trades  have  been  specially  favored, 
and  home  trade  in  home  industries  has 
been  specially  loaded  with  heavy  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  that  very  little  attention, 
in  the  interests  of  the  people,  has  been 
bestowed  upon  markets  ;  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  not  been  so  managed  as  (o 
give  the  greatest  reasonable  facilities 
for  this  trade,  or  for  personal  locomo¬ 
tion,  but  something  like  the  least. 
That  the  canals  and  rivers  which  are 
most  valuable  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  heavy  and  other  traffic,  have 
been  allowed  to  silt  up,  or  be  filled  up 
entirely  ;  they  have  for  the  most  part 
not  been  kept  in  working  order,  and 
certainly  not  adapted,  as  they  certainly 
should  have  been,  to  modern  means  of 
locomotion.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  there  is  ample  traffic  for 
both  railways  and  canals  ;  and  owing 
to  the  influence  and  apathy  of  landed 
proprietor’s  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  a  very  great  dearth 
of  house  accommodation  for  workmen, 
and  what  there  is,  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  is  grievously  inferior  and  unsuit¬ 
able.  This  is  so  much  so  that  it  seems 
to  be  not  uncommon  for  men  not  to  be 
able  to  take  work  because  there  is  no 
house  accommodation  to  be  had. 

It  is  well  to  look  back  at  something 
like  the  state  of  things  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  some  respects  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling  in  favor  of  home  industries 
than  latterly.  The  City  Guilds  prove 
this.  But  the  roads  were  partly  pri¬ 
vate  investments,  and  no  special  en¬ 
deavors  were  made  that  the  means  of 
communication  should  be  the  best 
which  could  be  brought  about. 

It  was  thought  best  to  place  duties 
and  other  restrictions  upon  imports, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and 
partly  because  up  to  that  time  it  was 
thought  that  home  industries  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  destroyed  by 
foreign  competition  ;  at  the  same  time 
little  attempt  was  made  to  see  that  the 
people  generally  were  placed  under  the 
best  conditions  to  produce  necessary 
supplies  for  the  nation.  Hence  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  supplies,  low  wages,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  there  was  really  am¬ 
ple  work  for  all,  and  the  necessary  re¬ 
sults,  starvation,  discontent,  and  dis¬ 
turbance. 
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The  Chartists  and  others  saw  that 
the  people  had  not  sufficient  or  proper 
control  over  public  affairs. 

Afterward,  what  is  called  Free  Trade, 
but  which  only  referred  to  import  and 
export  trades,  was  brought  about  by 
Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  Villiers,  and 
others  ;  at  the  same  time  the  enormous 
powers  of  steam,  and  afterward  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  were  brought  into  use,  which, 
being  linked  with  the  ideas  of  making 
import  and  export  trades  free  from 
artificial  restrictions,  the  energies  of 
the  nation  were  at  once  devoted  to 
these  trades,  and  home  trade  in  home 
productions  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 

So  much  so,  that  even  now  in  the 
daily  papers  the  supply  of  home  wants 
by  home  industries  is  seldom  alluded 
to,  and  when  it  is,  often  with  cynical 
remarks  that  we  are  beaten  in  the  race 
by  foreigners,  and  that  it  does  not 
matter  supplying  our  own  wants  by 
our  own  industries  as  far  as  we  can 
reasonably  do  so ;  that  cheapness  of 
provisions  goes  before  either  their  good¬ 
ness  or  that  the  people  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  If  they  cannot  find  employ¬ 
ment — if  they  cannot  do  so  while  la¬ 
boring  under  such  very  great  disadvan¬ 
tages,  let  the  people  emigrate ;  we 
have  plenty  invested  abroad,  and  can 
do  with  little  or  no  home  agriculture 
or  home  manufactures  :  import  and  ex¬ 
port  trades  are  everything,  etc. 

The  immense  impetus  given  to  im¬ 
port  and  export  trades  by  steam  and 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  get 
their  incomes  from  abroad,  and  the 
large  amount  of  export  trade  in  manu¬ 
factures,  have  given  something  like 
encouragement  to  these  ideas,  and  hid¬ 
den  largely  the  real  state  of  things. 

But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
any  nation  which  is  not  supplying  its 
own  wants  by  its  own  industries  so  far 
as  it  can  reasonably  do  so,  is  not  de¬ 
stroying  its  own  backbone.  We  have 
had  before  us  a  startling  example  in 
Ireland  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years.  Every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  establish  industries  in  Ireland 
upon  any  fair  basis,  such  as  those  of 
Malcomson  Brothers,  of  Portlaw,  and 
now  under  co-operation,  have  appar¬ 
ently  succeeded  ;  and  if  Irishmen  leave 
Ireland  they  succeed  ;  also  English 
settlers  in  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 


has  pointed  out,  do  not  succeed  any 
better  after  a  time  than  the  native 
Irish  ;  and  England  and  Scotland  are 
rapidly  getting  into  the  same  state 
from  the  same  cause — that  the  supply 
of  home  wants  by  home  industries  has 
been  and  is  under  a  ban. 

It  must  be  evident  that  just  as  home 
industries  are  destroyed  the  monetary 
and  practical  means  of  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  any  nation  are 
also  diminished.  This  is  now  occur¬ 
ring  with  the  British  nation. 

Any  population  in  any  country  gets 
its  living  by  agriculture,  breeding  and 
selling  cattle,  etc.,  manufactures, 
teaching,  all  the  necessary  work  of 
government,  etc. 

If  the  ports  are  left  open  for  trade, 
as  the  population  increases  this  increase 
always  proportionally  increases  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  only  limit  to  population  is  de¬ 
ficiency  of  reasonable  space,  which 
probably  has  never  been  reached  any¬ 
where  as  a  necessity.  Hence,  when 
poverty  and  trouble  come  upon  a  na¬ 
tion  it  always  arises  from  bad  govern¬ 
ment  in  some  way. 

The  British  bad  government  mainly 
consists  in  thinking  more  of  external 
than  internal  matters  ;  and  in  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  private  persons  the  natural 
national  income  from  the  rent  of  land 
and  from  national  enterprises  which 
require  land  to  carry  them  out.  Yet 
our  law  does  not  admit  that  land  is 
private  property,  though,  strangely 
and  inconsistently,  it  allows  it  to  be 
treated  as  such. 

It  is  common  to  hear  persons  say 
that  wo  cannot  from  our  own  land  sup¬ 
ply  all  we  want :  that  may  be  so  ;  but 
they  go  on  to  argue  that  if  so,  then 
any  destruction  or  unfairness  to  our 
home  industries  is  justifiable.  But 
this  does  not  follow  at  all. 

If  these  views  are  true,  then  what 
ought  to  be  the  rotation  in  importance 
as  regards  the  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  rulers  of  this  or  any  nation  ? 

1.  Home  prosperity,  and  progress  in 
every  way,  as  a  nation,  not  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  rich  only  and  the  poverty 
and  degradation  of  the  majority,  which 
means  ultimately  the  degradation  and 
poverty  of  all. 

2.  The  prosperity  of  any  dependen- 
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cies.  In  the  British  case,  as  the  col¬ 
onies  are  now  fortunately  self-govern¬ 
ing,  have  got  Home  Rule,  India  should 
be  the  second  point  of  interest. 

3.  As  to  our  relations  with  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  greatest  safety  and  most 
profitable  arrangements  are  plainly 
those  of  commerce,  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  and  mutual  respect. 

4.  As  to  extension  of  dominion. 
Clearly  the  first  rule  ought  to  be  not 
to  extend  till  we  can  govern  what  we 
have,  decently  at  any  rate. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  rotation  of 
importance  generally  adopted  by  our 
legislators  ? 

1.  Size  of  territory. 

2.  As  regards  foreign  nations,  war¬ 
like  preparations,  frequently  of  a  very 
inefficient  character,  instead  of  friendly 
relations  chiefly. 

3.  Home  industries,  home  prepared¬ 
ness,  home  trade  in  home  productions 
have  been  mainly  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  import  and  export  trade  substi¬ 
tuted. 

The  great  reform  necessary  is  to  in¬ 
vert  this  order  of  things  completely  ; 
otherwise  the  British  nation,  apart 
from  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  is 
bound  to  fall,  just  as  other  nations 
have  dune  from  the  same  and  similar 
causes. 

It  is  said.  Look  how  prosperous  we 
are.  The  income  of  the  nation  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Trade  also  con¬ 
stantly  increases — that  is,  import  and 
export  trade  ;  but  it  is  stated,  and  I 
expect  truly,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  income  of  the  nation  is  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  investments 
abroad.  If  so,  then  more  than  half  of 
it  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  because  it 
is  only  dependent  on  the  nation  so  far 
as  it  is  artificially  supported  by  prefer¬ 
ential  rates  over  our  railways — an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  plainly  means,  as  in 
Ireland,  sooner  or  later,  ruin  to  the 
nation  and  no  dividend  from  the  rail¬ 
ways.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
quite  likely,  that  a  large  portion  of  for¬ 
eign  and  colonial  investors  may  leave 
the  United  Kingdom  just  as  the  land¬ 
lords  left  Ireland.  Will  there  then  be 
an  appearance  of  so  much  prosperity  ? 
The  United  Kingdom  is  even  now  at 
their  mercy,  or  subject  to  their  inclina¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being,  and,  whatever 


may  be  said  about  our  prosperity,  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  people  have 
an  extreme  and  unnatural  struggle  to 
keep  their  footing.  This  now  affects, 
and  is  admitted  to  affect,  the  landed 
interests.  Looking  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are 
in  a  shaky  condition,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  main  making  it  more 
shaky. 

It  is  said  that  the  low  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  mean  plenty  of  money.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  congestion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,-which  means  stagnation  in 
some  part,  either  from  some  injury  or 
because  the  constitution  is  enfeebled. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  with  this  case 
of  plenty  of  money.  The  preferences 
allowed  on  the  railways  for  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years  unfairly  in  favor 
of  imports  and  exports  have  enfeebled 
the  nation  by  largely  destroying  home 
industries,  and  also  little  attention  has 
been  paid,  notwithstanding  and  except¬ 
ing  the  Board  schools,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  private  endeavors,  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  nation  to  do  its  work  in  the 
best  way.  Hence  capital  has  got  to  be 
congested  in  guaranteed  shares  and 
stocks  of  all  descriptions  and  wild 
speculations.  These  have  gone  up  to 
artificially  excessive  prices,  and,  owing 
to  the  dearth  of  home  investments, 
there  still  is  a  large  amount  of  money 
seeking  employment. 

This  congestion  is  looked  upon  by 
most  persons,  including  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  daily  press,  as  a  sign  of  robust 
health.  I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  sign  of 
apoplexy.  Increased  imports  are  also 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  health.  To 
my  thinking  they  are  a  sign  of  some¬ 
thing  grievously  wrong,  especially 
coupled  with  the  decadence  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures.  It  shows  that 
imports  are  supplanting,  not  merely 
supplementing,  our  own  productions. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  each  nation  adopts  machinery  and 
becomes  equal  to  others,  trade  between 
nations  will  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
crease,  except  to  supplement  and  sup¬ 
ply  articles  which  one  nation  is  more 
capable  of  producing  than  another. 

Hoio  is  it  that  otlier  nations  supply 
us  with  a  vast  amount  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  which  it  would  be  {as  I  have 
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shown,  and  as  is  generally  admitted) 
very  much  more  advantageous  for  our 
own  people  to  produce  ? 

Simply  because  those  nations  and 
their  Governments  look  after  their  home 
industries  more  than  we  do.  They  also 
get  favorable  rates  over  their  railways^ 
and  still  more  favorable  rates  over  otir 
railways,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  being 
paid  bounties  on  exportation  by  their 
own  Governments. 

Again,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rail¬ 
way  directors  have  done  the  best,  or 
something  like  it,  for  the  nation,  and, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  shareholders. 
AVhat  are  the  real  facts  ? 

Beyond  Parliament  making  for  each 
railway  a  most  complicated  and  vari¬ 
ous  mode  of  charging,  which  has  been 
constantly  departed  from,  and  also 
much  increased  in  complexity  and  im¬ 
practicability,  no  check,  or  next  to 
none,  has  been  imposed  on  the  direct¬ 
ors  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  first  genuine,  and  almost  only, 
efficient  attempt  in  this  direction  has 
been  the  heavy  damages  given  in  law 
courts  for  accidents  to  passengers. 
This  has  been  the  chief  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  railways  in  decent  working  or¬ 
der.  Even  now  there  is  a  constant 
fight  going  on  as  to  adopting  reason¬ 
able  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their 
work  people. 

Now,  as  to  the  shareholders.  When 
a  ship-broker  loads,  say,  a  5000-ton 
ship,  if  there  is  plenty  of  freight  to  he 
had,  he  makes  his  rates  for  all  at  least 
paying  ones,  and,  at  any  rate,  gener¬ 
ally  charges  all  shippers  the  same  rate. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a  small  amount 
of  freight  in  the  market,  he  reduces  his 
rate,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
any  large  lot,  will  reduce  considerably. 

The  railway  directors  have  always 
been  in  the  first  position  and  never  in 
any  other,  they  could  and  can  get  any 
quantity  of  freight  they  can  carry  if 
they  do  not  charge  prohibitive  rates, 
either  of  home  or  foreign  produce,  yet 
for  half  to  three-quarters  of  their  traffic 
they  charge  low,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
very  low,  rates,  namely,  for  import, 
export,  and  favored  persons,  and  for 
home  trade  in  home  productions  high 
rates,  to  a  large  extent  so  high  as  to  be 
prohibitive,  and  then  having  destroyed 
or  not  cultivated  the  home  trade  in 


home  productions,  they  turn  round  at 
Parliamentary  and  other  inquiries  and 
legal  actions  and  say,  Why,  you  have 
not  got  any  trade,  hence  we  are  obliged 
to  cultivate  imports  and  exports. 

To  take  imports,  Sc.,  much  lower 
than  necessary  or  reasonable,  and  to  kill 
or  severely  damage  home  trade  in  home 
productions,  the  only  reliable  and  per¬ 
manent  trade,  cannot  possibly  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders. 

Taking  into  account  the  enormous 
expansion  of  import  and  export  trades 
through  steam  and  electricity  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  it  would  have  been 
a  hard  matter  for  the  railway  directors 
to  kill  the  railways  and  the  nation  en¬ 
tirely,  but  they  have  done  nearly  as 
much  as  they  could  in  this  direction, 
and  any  dividends  or  prosperity  are  not 
on  account  of,  but  in  spite  of,  their 
suicidal  actions. 

On  June  16, 1896,  R.  Price  Williams, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  read  an  essay  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Sir  Cour- 
tenay-Boyle,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  Among  other  statements 
he  made  were  the  following  :  “  The 
gross  goods  traffic  receipts  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  North-Western  Railway  for 
1894  were  £4,160,131,  or  just  36|  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  of  that  rail¬ 
way,  being  respectively  £2075  per  mile, 
8s.  9d.  per  train  mile,  and  0.8759rf. 
per  ton  per  mile,  with  an  average  net 
load  of  120  tons.”  These  receipts,  it 
should  be  noticed,  include  the  station 
and  service  terminal  charges  at  both 
ends.  As  the  station  and  service  ter¬ 
minals  are  seldom  if  ever  charged  on 
import  or  exports,  and  that  the  rates 
for  home  productions  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  are  not  only  high,  but  that 
they  are  charged  for  terminals  and  ser¬ 
vice  charges  as  well,  it  proves  how  ex¬ 
cessively  low  must  be  the  rates  charged 
on  imports.  Again,  he  said,  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Noith- Western  Company  is 
allowed  to  charge  on  the  seven  higher 
classes  of  merchandise  for  not  exceed¬ 
ing  150  miles,  1.79c?.  per  ton  per  mile, 
whereas  the  company  only  receive  gross 
an  average  of  0.88rf  per  ton  j»er  mile 
and  net  0.44c?.  per  ton  per  mile.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  evident  that  the 
railways  on  an  average  do  not  receive 
a  penny  per  ton  per  mile  gross  and  not 
a  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile  net.  The 
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railway  directors  have  so  far  kept  as  a 
secret  how  they  make  up  their  through 
rates,  and  when  they  do  give  an  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  particulars  are  so  various,  even 
for  the  same  charge,  that  no  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  on  such  informa¬ 
tion.  As  the  average  receipts  from  t  he 
railway  goods  traffic  is  under  one  penny 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  charges  for 
home  trade  in  home  productions  range 
from  one  penny  to  sixpence  per  ton  per 
mile,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
charge  for  imports  can  be  more  than, 
even,  if  as  much  as,  one  farthing  per 
ton  per  mile. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  if 
there  were  a  uniform  charge  of  one 
penny  per  ton  per  mile  all  round  at' 
weight  and  measurement,  the  same  as 
when  shipping  abroad,  the  following 
would  result : 

Horne  trade  in  home  productions 
would  get  a  fair  chance,  which  would 
cause — 

(r<)  Home  trade  to  go  up  in  a  way  it 
has  never  done  before,  and  there  would 
be  universal  employment. 

{b)  Land  and  houses  would  become 
of  their  natural  value. 

(c)  This  prosperity  would  not  be  of 
the  speculative  character  because  specu¬ 
lation— that  is,  chance  caused  by  un¬ 
certainty  of  knowledge,  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  import  and  export  trades,  min¬ 
ing,  horse  racing,  card  playing,  and 
bubble  companies. 

(d)  The  nation  would  altogether  be¬ 
come  healthier  and  stronger. 

(e)  Capital  would  no  longer  be  con¬ 
gested. 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  question  of 
passenger  traffic,  which  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  in  ways  equally  adverse  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  share¬ 
holders. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
case  could  hardly  be  stronger  than  that 
we  ought  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  as 
soon  as  possible  as  to  our  home  inter¬ 
ests — that  is,  our  most  important  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  the  matter  is  very 
urgent. 

To  sum  up  as  to  railways.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of 


steam  is  a  new  experience  of  over  sixty 
years. 

That,  as  a  matter  of  course,  such  an 
enormous  power  is  capable  of  being 
used  to  the  immense  benefit  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  it  can  also  be  misused  to  the 
very  great  detriment  of  any  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
greatly  misused  in  conjunction  with 
})rivate  ownership  of  land  and  other 
ways.  In  no  way  has  it  been  so  much 
abused  as  by  the  power  it  has  given  to 
railway  directors  over  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  hence  over  the 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  even  lives 
of  the  community.  Hence  our  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  a  large  extent  dead  or 
dying,  so  is  our  engineering,  iron  and 
cotton  trades,  and  manufactures  of  all 
sorts,  so  far  as  home  consumption  is 
concerned.  And  as  a  consequence  oc¬ 
cupations  such  as  the  professions,  shop¬ 
keeping,  clerks,  etc.,  are  overcrowded, 
and  there  is  a  most  unhealthy,  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  unfair  competition. 

No  hope  can  be  expected  from  the 
action  of  the  great  majority  of  railway 
directors  ;  the  whole  subject  seems  to 
be  beyond  them,  or  not  to  interest 
them. 

Mr.  Gladstone  passed  an  act  in  1844 
(I  am  informed),  still  in  force,  for  tak¬ 
ing  over  all  the  railways  at  three 
months’  notice,  paying  for  them  (by 
Government  Stock)  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  on  an  average  of  the  net  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  three  previous  years. 
These  terms  might  have  to  be  made 
higher,  as  railway  stocks  have  gone  up 
so  much. 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty  about 
this,  as  the  present  staffs  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  are  ready  for  the  most  part  and 
would  be  glad  of  the  change. 

There  would  also  be  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  income  to  the  nation  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxation,  because  the  railways 
have  not  produced  anything  like  what 
they  are  capable  of. 

I’his  should  be  done  without  any  de¬ 
lay,  or  most  serious  results,  such  as 
have  only  been  experienced  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Ireland,  must  result 
sooner  or  later.  —  Westminster  Review. 
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BY  HUGH  V. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  one  after¬ 
noon  last  March  to  find  myself  in  com¬ 
pany  with  my  friend  T.  on  board  a 
Cunarder  bound  for  America,  and,  to 
be  exact,  that  part  of  America  in  which 
the  tarpon  has  his  home. 

To  most  Englishmen  this  fish  is  lit¬ 
tle  known,  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
being  primed  with  information  by  two 
friends  who  had  been  out  the  previous 
year,  and  who  had  enjoyed  good  sport. 
As  this  is  a  tarpon  article  and  not  an 
account  of  our  voyage  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
after  spending  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  throes  of  sea-sickness,  we  recov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  to  develop  gigantic  ap¬ 
petites  and  to  rather  enjoy  a  severe 
storm  which  we  encountered  in  mid- 
Atlantic.  Few  people,  I  imagine,  who 
have  ever  visited  the  States  can  have 
spent  less  time  in  New  York  than  T., 
for  we  landed  at  8  p.m.  and  by  9  o’clock 
he  was  in  the  train  on  his  way  to 
Florida,  while  I  remained  in  New  York 
to  buy  the  necessary  tackle.  Our  reels 
were  all  that  we  had  brought  from 
England,  they  having  been  lent  to  us, 
thus  saving  our  pock^ets  considerably, 
as  a  tarpon  reel  of  the  latest  pattern 
costs  no  less  than  30  dollars.  For 
pass  fishing  the  tackle  is  simple  :  a 
strong  stiff  rod  of  about  seven  to  seven 
and  a  half  feet  long,  a  multiplying  reel 
containing  200  yards  of  moderately 
fine  but  strong  twisted  line,  some  five 
feet  of  piano  wire,  a  swivel  or  two,  and  a 
large  single  hook.  Breakages,  however, 
occur  frequently,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  spare  rods,  lines,  and  hooks. 
A  strong  good-sized  gaff  with  a  barbed 
point,  and  last  but  not  least  a  belt  to 
go  round  the  waist  with  a  socket  in 
which  to  rest  the  butt  of  the  rod  when 
playing  a  fish.  Personally  I  omitted 
buying  one,  and  was  forced  to  rig  up  a 
primitive  affair  with  a  rug  strap  and  a 
revolver  pouch,  which  answered  well. 
Such  a  belt  adds  much  to  one’s  com¬ 
fort,  for  the  butt  end  of  the  rod  is 
small,  and  one  experiences  unpleasant 
sensations  in  the  region  of  the  waist 
when  playing  a  heavy  fish  without  one. 


WARHENDER. 

After  some  forty  weary  hours  in  the 
train  and  a  few  hours  in  a  steamboat 
added  to  that,  I  rejoined  T.  and  found 
that  he  had  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
having  hired  a  yacht  and  provisioned 
her,  engaged  guides  and  boats  for  each 
of  us,  and  a  man  to  cook  our  food.*  In 
fact,  all  was  ready  for  us  to  start  off 
fishing  at  once,  and  we  were  impatient 
to  do  so.  This  yacht,  which  for  the 
following  three  weeks  we  made  our 
home,  was  a  roomy  schooner  of  about 
eleven  tons,  with  a  comfortable  deck 
house  in  which  five  of  us  slept,  while 
the  cook  lived  in  the  galley  together 
with  many  cockroaches.  Strange  to 
say,  we  had  neither  an  American  nor 
a  nigger  on  board.  My  guide,  by 
name  Bill  Bartley,  was  a  native  of  Liv- 
eriiool  ;  he  had  left  England  in  18G2, 
and  after  sailing  in  many  ships  and  in 
many  waters  he  had  married  and  settled 
down  in  Florida.  Charlie  Johnson, 
who  acted  as  T.’s  guide,  and  our  cook 
were  both  Swedes,  the  former  as  good 
and  keen  fisherman  as  the  latter  was 
execrable  cook.  Of  course  we  were 
both  anxious  to  get  to  work  at  the  tar¬ 
pon  immediately,  but  the  weather  was 
against  it.  With  a  bright  sun  there 
was  a  strong  chilly  wind,  and  for  the 
first  two  days  we  were  forced  to  put  up 
with  what  is  locally  known  as  small 
fishing.  Fish  of  all  sorts  abound 
among  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  and  wo  had  good  sport  and 
much  variety.  A  species  of  trout,  bass, 
jack-fish,  lady-fish,  sheepshead,  Span¬ 
ish  mackerel  and  snapper  were  among 
those  we  caught,  and  of  these  the 
trout,  mackerel,  and  especially  the 
snapper,  were  excellent  eating.  All  of 
these  fish  rose  greedily  to  a  medium¬ 
sized  salmon  fiy,  and  a  home-made  cre¬ 
ation  of  T.’s,  composed  principally  of 
the  blue  feathers  from  a  jay’s  wing, 
proved  specially  attractive.  It  was 
pleasant  fishing,  gliding  silently  in  and 
out  among  the  small  islands — some  of 
which  consist  merely  of  a  clump  of 
mangroves  growing  out  of  the  water — 
and  casting  under  the  boughs,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  happy  hours  fly-fishing  for 
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chub  on  the  Thames.  Trolling  a  flj', 
on  a  single  hook  baited  with  a  strip 
cut  from  the  side  of  a  lady-fish,  was 
equally  productive  of  sport,  and  in¬ 
deed,  given  a  warm  day  without  too 
much  wind,  fish  could  be  caught  until 
the  angler  was  tired  of  catching  them. 

On  the  third  day  fi’om  the  start  the 
wind  had  abated  and  the  water  was 
warmed  by  the  sun,  so  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  a  few  hours’  sail  brought 
us  to  the  spot  from  which  for  three 
weeks  we  did  not  move.  The  fishing 
ground  was  a  pass  about  half  a  mile 
long  and  the  same  distance  across,  be¬ 
tween  two  long  islands.  Outside  the 
pass  was  the  open  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
inside  was  comparatively  shallow  water 
right  up  to  the  shore  of  the  mainland. 
The  tides  behaved  most  erratically  ; 
occasionally  there  was  a  fiood  tide  for 
a  whole  day,  when  it  would  start  run¬ 
ning  out  again  for  six  hours,  and  then 
run  in  again  for  another  twelve  hours, 
or  vice  versa,  and  this  at  a  rate  of  six 
or  seven  knots  an  hour.  It  was  when 
the  tide  was  fiowing  or  ebbing  its  fast¬ 
est  that  sport  was  obtained,  and  of  the 
two,  the  ebb  tide  was  the  best,  for 
there  seemed  then  to  be  more  tarpon 
collected  in  the  pass.  The  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tarpon  is  not  yet  well  un¬ 
derstood,  but  it  may  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  here  what  little  is  known  about  it. 
Megalops  ihrissoides,  the  tarpon,  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  variety  of 
the  Clupea,  or  herring  tribe,  and  is 
found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  As  to  the  size  of  the  fish, 
there  are  several  instances  of  specimens 
being  caught  weighing  upward  of  200 
lb.,  while  in  length  they  run  up  to 
seven  feet.  Shaped  like  a  huge  herring, 
they  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
metallic  brilliancy  when  alive  and  for 
the  size  of  their  scales.  Before  me,  as 
I  write,  lies  a  scale  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  :  width  in  its  broadest  part 
4  inches,  depth  3^  inches,  tipped  with 
silver  of  such  dazzling  brightness  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  or  so  down  the 
scale,  that  it  looks  positively  artificial. 
The  food  of  the  tarpon  is  the  gray  mul¬ 
let  and  the  smaller  fry  of  other  fish, 
and  although  belonging  to  the  salt  wa¬ 
ter,  a  tarpon  will  go  many  miles  up 
rivers  in  pursuit  of  these  schools  of 
fish.  The  one  blot  on  the  sport  of 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  3. 


fishing  for  these  “  silver  kings,”  us 
they  are  sometimes  called,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  their  fiesh  is  worthless  as 
food,  being  soft  and  soapy,  and  when 
the  excitement  of  landing  the  fish  is 
over,  it  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  magnificent  fish  must 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  as  rubbish,  and 
end  ignobly  as  food  for  the  sharks. 

The  tarpon  are  supposed  to  come  in 
from  the  outside  sea  with  the  fiood 
tide,  and  disperse  lo  feed  over  the  shal¬ 
low  water  among  the  islands  toward 
the  mainland,  returning  to  the  pass 
with  the  ebb  tide.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  fish, 
and  the  fisherman  who  perseveres  and 
works  the  hardest  is  certain  to  have 
most  success. 

When  the  tide  is  slack  the  boat  is 
rowed  backward  and  forward,  up  and 
down,  all  over  the  pass,  while  the 
angler  sits  in  the  stern  holding  a  rod 
from  which  trails  some  twenty-five 
yards  of  line  terminating  with  the  five 
feet  of  piano  wire  and  the  single  hook 
baited  with  a  six-inch  strip  of  gray 
mullet.  Unlike  other  forms  of  fishing, 
the  reel  is  fastened  on  uppermost,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  underside  of  the  butt, 
as  is  usual.  On  one  of  the  bars  of  the 
reel  is  sewn  a  leather  pad,  and  in  play¬ 
ing  a  fish  one  or  both  thumbs  are 
pressed  firmly  against  this  pad,  which, 
bearing  on  the  line  on  the  reel,  acts  as 
a  very  effectual  break  or  drag.  Until 
one  is  accustomed  to  it  this  break  is 
rather  awkward  to  manage ;  if  one 
presses  too  hard  a  breakage  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  fish  and  line  may 
occur ;  while  if  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb  is  too  suddenly  relaxed,  even 
the  best  reel  may  overrun,  and  then 
one  is  indeed  lucky  if  the  loose  coils 
and  loops  of  line  can  be  readjusted  be¬ 
fore  similar  dire  results  ensue.  The 
object  of  this  leather  break  is  twofold  : 
firstly,  to  enable  one  to  put  a  strong 
and  even  drag  upon  the  line  while  the 
fish  is  running  ;  secondly,  to  enable 
one  to  hold  the  fish  firm  when  he  is 
being  led  in  toward  the  shore,  or 
brought  to  the  gaff,  the  ordinary  check 
of  the  reel  not  being  nearly  powerful 
enough.  When  the  tide  is  running  its 
strongest  the  boat  is  anchored  and  the 
second  rod  is  put  out  and  held  by  the 
boatman,  or  guide  as  he  is  called,  and 
27 
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it  is  as  well  to  have  a  longer  line  out 
on  one  rod  than  on  the  other.  The 
tarpon  seizes  the  bait  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  salmon  or  a  trout,  and 
then  the  line  on  the  other  rod  is  reeled 
up  with  all  speed.  A  buoy  attached 
to  the  anchor  line  is  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  guide  gets  out  the  oars  and 
manages  the.  boat.  When  hooked  the 
tarpon  invariably  leaps  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  immediately,  and  a  magnificent 
sight  it  is  to  see  him,  like  a  bar  of  sil¬ 
ver  six  feet  long,  flashing  in  the  sun¬ 
light  !  Not  once  only  does  he  jump, 
but  ten  to  fifteen  times,  and  even  when 
one  thinks  he  is  dead  beat  and  without 
a  kick  left  in  him,  he  usually  has 
strength  for  another  leap.  With  jaws 
wide  open,  the  fish  shakes  his  head, 
twists  himself  in  the  air,  and  often 
turns  a  complete  somersault  in  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  rid  himself  of  the  hook, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  doing,  for  the  month  is  so 
plated  with  bone  that  the  tongue  and 
the  corners  of  the  jaw  are  almost  the 
only  places  into  which  the  point  of  the 
hook  will  penetrate.  After  each  leap 
without  freeing  himself,  the  hopes  of 
his  eventual  capture  increase,  for  it  is 
in  the  first  efforts  of  the  fish  that  the 
hook  is  usually  thrown  out.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  fisherman  to  lead  the  fish  in 
toward  one  shore  or  other  of  the  pass, 
and  at  times  a  tarpon  will  be  extraor¬ 
dinarily  docile  and  will  allow  himself 
to  be  pulled  in  toward  the  beach, 
which  the  guide  is  straining  at  his  oars 
to  reach,  before  the  tide  carries  boat 
and  fish  out  into  the  Gulf.  Not  in¬ 
frequently,  however,  the  fish  that  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  easily  towed  in 
shows  renewed  fight  when  the  boat  is 
grounded,  and  it  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  embark  again  lest  the  whole  of 
the  line  on  the  reel  should  be  taken 
out.  As  the  fish  tires,  the  fisherman, 
with  his  right  thumb  pressing  hard 
against  the  break,  and  his  left  hand, 
protected  by  a  glove,  clutching  tightly 
the  line  against  the  rod,  walks  back¬ 
ward  until  he  is  ten  or  twelve  yards 
from  the  water’s  edge,  upon  which  he 
relaxes  the  pressure  on  the  break  and 
quickly  reels  up  the  line,  walking  down 
toward  the  fish.  The  last  act  of  the 
drama  is  approaching,  and  with  stealthy 
steps  the  guide  stalks  the  fish,  watch¬ 


ing  his  opportunity  neatly  and  surely 
to  strike  in  the  gaff  just  behind  the 
gill  covers.  A  good  guide  seldom  fails 
at  the  first  attempt,  and  it  is  a  glad 
moment  when  the  silver  king  is  lying 
high  and  dry,  impotently  flapping  his 
tail  on  the  white  shells  of  the  beach. 

Although  our  time  passed  quickly 
and  pleasantly,  it  would  be  of  no  in¬ 
terest  were  I  to  describe  the  events  of 
each  day  at  the  pass.  In  the  morning 
we  got  up  with  the  sun,  and  at  night 
we  wore  in  bed  and  asleep  by  nine 
o’clock,  and  during  the  day  most  of 
the  time  not  spent  in  fishing  we  were 
ashore  on  the  island  catching  butter¬ 
flies,  taking  photographs,  or  prowling 
about  with  a  gun.  The  man  from  whom 
we  hired  the  schooner  had  lent  us  an 
ancient  10  bore,  and  in  consideration 
of  T.  being  a  better  shot  than  myself, 
it  became  his  duty  to  keep  our  larder 
as  well  supplied  with  game  as  possible. 
Ducks,  when  we  shot  any,  and  when 
we  could  retrieve  them,  were  excellent 
to  eat,  and  a  welcome  change  from  our 
usual  fare  ;  but  it  was  more  often  a 
pelican  or  a  cormorant,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  coon,  that  he  brought  home, 
and  on  those  nights  our  ordinary  din¬ 
ner  of  boiled  ham  and  cabbage  had  to 
content  us.  We  lived  on  tinned  pro¬ 
visions  almost  entirely,  which  although 
good  became  very  monotonous,  and  I 
shall  not  mind  if  I  do  not  see  rolled 
ox  tongue  or  corned  beef  for  some 
time  to  come.  From  time  to  time  our 
supplies  had  to  be  renewed,  which  was 
done  by  sending  a  boat  to  intercept  the 
steamer  which  passed  daily  within  two 
miles  of  us.  By  this  steamer  we  would 
send  a  note  to  the  storekeeper  of  the  near¬ 
est  town,  telling  him  what  we  required, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  steamer 
brought  the  packages,  when  we  would 
again  send  out  a  boat  to  fetch  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  were  unable 
to  send  to  meet  the  steamer  on  the 
right  day,  and  then  the  ice,  if  we  had 
ordered  any,  melted  aWay  on  the  steam¬ 
er,  so  that  a  sack  full  of  damp  sawdust 
was  all  that  remained  to  us  of  a  fifty- 
pound  block.  The  storekeeper  occa¬ 
sionally  sent  us  parcels  of  fresh  meat, 
but  it  was  not  a  success.  It  appeared 
in  the  oddest-shaped  chunks  imagina¬ 
ble,  and  it  was  tough,  stringy,  and  of 
an  unpleasant  color.  T.  and  I  at  last 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
nigger  and  not  beef  at  all,  and  consid¬ 
ering  that  Florida  produces  more  nig¬ 
gers  than  beeves,  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  it  was  so. 

Twenty-one  days  in  all  we  remained 
at  the  pass,  of  which  five  were  useless 
for  fishing  owing  to  the  weather. 
March  had  been  an  exceptionally  fine 
month,  and  it  was  in  the  order  of 
things  that  wo  should  suffer  for  it  in 
April,  which  we  did,  and  for  the  inside 
of  one  week  there  blew  a  strong  cold 
wind,  and  considerable  rain  fell,  with 
the  result  that  the  tarpon  disappeared 
from  the  pass,  or  at  least  they  were  not 
to  be  seen  leaping  and  disporling  them¬ 
selves  as  usual ;  and  certainly,  whether 
they  were  there  or  not,  they  would  not 
look  at  a  bait.  These  were  trying 
days,  for  we  did  not  know  whether  to 
seek  sport  elsewhere,  or  to  wait  on  for 
the  weather  to  improve.  We  did  the 
latter,  and  at  least  we  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  sport  when  the  weather 
did  change,  before  the  other  fishermen 
returned  who  had  gone  away  disgust¬ 
ed.  Of  our  varying  success  with  the 
tarpon  it  would  tak^e  too  much  space 
to  give  a  detailed  account,  but  there 
were  individual  fish  of  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  their  capture 
will  always  remain  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Who  ever  forgets  the  smallest  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  hooking, 
playing,  and  landing  for  the  first  time 
a  new  kind  of  fish  ?  Surely  no  one 
does,  and  especially  if  he  has  travelled 
more  than  four  thousand  miles  with 
the  sole  object  of  catching  this  fish. 
It  was  on  the  same  afternoon  as  we 
reached  the  pass  ;  the  tide  was  run¬ 
ning  in  at  a  rate  of  about  six  knots, 
and  there  were  already  four  or  five 
boats  out,  when  T.  and  I  in  our  respec¬ 
tive  boats  dropped  anchor  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  current.  We  lay  midway 
between  the  two  islands  whose  tropical 
vegetation  almost  reached  the  water’s 
edge,  having  only  a  narrow  shell  beach 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  Some  five  miles 
away  in  front  of  us  stretched  a  long 
pine-clad  island,  and  behind  us  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  well-defined  line 
of  breakers  marking  the  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  the  pass.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  got  both  rods  out,  I  holding 
the  one,  and  my  guide,  Bartley,  hold¬ 


ing  the  other,  and  we  settled  down  into 
comfortable  positions  to  wait  until 
hunger  or  curiosity  should  prompt  a 
fish  to  take  one  oi  the  baits.  On  a 
sudden  I  heard  a  sound  in  the  water 
behind  me,  followed  by  a  loud  and 
prolonged  sigh,  and  I  turned  round 
thinking  that  Bartley  was  letting  his 
memory  go  back  to  the  happy  Liver¬ 
pudlian  days  of  his  youth,  and  prepared 
to  lend  a  sympathetic  and  attentive 
ear  to  his  reminiscences.  But  the 
stoical  Bartley  was  merely  lighting  his 
pipe,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  his 
pipe  used  to  require  more  lighting  and 
refilling  and  relighting  than  any  fire 
laid  with  damp  wood,  and  as  each  of 
these  operations  was  performed  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  manner,  the  rod  being  laid 
down  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
meanwhile,  1  was  continually  on  ten¬ 
terhooks  lest  a  fish  should  seize  the 
bait  and  either  break  the  line,  or  get 
rid  of  the  hook,  before  the  rod  could 
be  picked  up  again. 

However,  to  return  to  the  origin  of 
this  sigh.  I  saw  nothing  to  account 
for  it,  so  I  asked  where  it  came  from, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  a  turtle — 
either  of  the  loggerhead  or  more  valu¬ 
able  green  variety— that  had  come  up 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  soon 
became  very  familiar  objects,  and  it  al¬ 
ways  appealed  to  my  sense  of  humor 
to  hear  their  undisguised  and  heartfelt 
sigh  of  relief  when  their  foolish  heads 
appeared  above  water.  Once  I  asked 
Bartley  if  it  never  happened  that  a 
turtle  rose  near  enough  to  the  boat  to 
admit  of  its  being  gaffed,  upon  which 
he  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  in  all  seriousness  replied  that  he 
had  constantly  heard  them  knocking 
their  heads  against  the  bottom  of  his 
boat !  I  admit  that  I  was  unprepared 
for  such  an  answer,  and  my  emotions 
choked  my  utterance. 

I  had  not  yet  seen  a  tarpon  hooked, 
and  it  was  with  much  interest  that  I 
watched  the  occupant  of  a  boat  some 
way  in  front  of  me  have  a  strike.  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  term 
“  strike”  is  used  when  a  tarpon  takes 
the  bait  and  leaps  out  of  the  water 
while  still  hooked.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  Gsh 
throws  out  the  hook  in  his  first  leaps, 
but  whether  he  frees  himself  at  once. 
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or  whether  he  is  eventually  killed,  it  is 
counted  a  “  strike”  if  the  fish  has 
broken  water  while  hooked.  A  little 
later  the  same  boat  had  another  strike, 
and  I  followed  with  envious  eyes  the 
fight  ’twixt  rod  and  tarpon,  which 
ended  in  about  twenty  minutes  with 
the  fish  being  landed. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  another  fish 
was  caught,  and  many  others  hooked 
and  lost,  but  Bartley  and  I  remained 
inactive.  Presently,  however,  the  tide 
began  to  slacken,  so  pulling  up  the 
anchor,  we  started  trolling,  and  then 
my  turn  came.  Almost  immediately 
I  had  a  good  hard  pull  from  a  fish, 
which  I  answered  by  striking  hard 
enough,  as  I  thought,  to  strike  the 
hook  in  over  the  barb  into  tlie  mouth 
of  any  fish,  and  out  of  the  water  he 
leapt.  With  one  savage  shake  of  his 
head,  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
him  throw  out  the  hook  a  dozen  yards 
away.  Another  bait  was  quickly  on, 
and  in  five  minutes  1  had  hold  of  an¬ 
other  fish.  In  his  first  jump  he  sprang 
five  feet  clear  of  the  water,  and  as  soon 
as  he  regained  his  native  element  he 
made  a  rush  straight  away  from  the 
boat.  In  my  excitement  I  clean  for¬ 
got  that  I  had  a  break  on  the  reel, 
and,  neglecting  to  use  it,  the  reel  over¬ 
ran  ;  and  on  looking  down  I  saw  to 
my  unspeakable  horror  graceful  fes¬ 
toons  of  line  hanging  all  round  the 
reel.  If  the  tarpon  had  continued  his 
rush  the  line  must  have  jambed,  and 
that  fish  would  have  spent  the  evening 
swagging  among  his  companions  with 
a  New-York-made  hook  in  his  mouth  ; 
but  fortunately  he  jumped  again, 
turned,  and  came  straight  for  the  boat, 
jumping  twice  more  on  his  way,  and 
falling  the  second  time  with  a  huge 
splash  within  two  yards  of  the  boat, 
drenching  me  and  momentarily  blind¬ 
ing  me  with  the  salt  water.  From 
that  moment  the  fish  played  me,  but 
Bartley  took  charge  of  us  both,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  I  felt  the  boat  grate 
on  the  beach,  and  I  was  ordered  to  get 
out  and  to  finish  playing  the  fish  from 
the  shore.  Then  I  collected  my  be¬ 
wildered  senses  and  began  fancying 
myself  as  a  tarpon  fisher,  for  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  I  had  the  fish  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  beach,  which 
sloped  steeply  down  to  the  water’s 
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edge,  so  that  right  up  to  the  shore  the 
water  is  comparatively  deep.  At  this 
point  my  attention  was  distracted  by  a 
fish  jumping  persistently  some  eighty 
yards  out,  and  a  glance  at  the  line  on 
my  reel  forced  me  to  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  it  was  my  fish.  In 
fact,  to  use  a  Tweed  fisherman’s  ex¬ 
pression,  I  was  as  completely  “  drown¬ 
ed”  as  any  one  could  be  !  However, 
1  yanked  and  pulled,  and  walked  back¬ 
ward  up  the  beach,  and  then  back  to 
the  water’s  edge,  reeling  up  busily  the 
while,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
I  realized  the  discomfort  of  having  no 
belt  with  a  socket  to  hold  the  butt  of 
the  rod.  An  American  gentleman, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  watching  my 
antics,  noticing  my  difficulty,  sent  his 
guide  to  fetch  his  own  belt,  and,  with 
real  kindness,  insisted  on  fastening  it 
round  my  waist,  thus  giving  me  much 
needed  assistance.  There  is  little 
more  to  be  said  about  the  landing  of 
this  first  fish  ;  his  struggles  grew  fee¬ 
bler,  his  rushes  shorter,  and  when  at 
last  he  was  almost  within  reach  of  the 
gaff,  and  I  could  admire  his  silvery 
proportions,  I  felt  absolutely  convinced 
that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  landing  the 
largest  tarpon  that  had  ever  been  seen, 
for  my  eye  was  as  yet  unaccustomed  to 
fish  of  that  size.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
when  we  weighed  him  on  board  the 
yacht,  he  turned  the  scale  at  ninety- 
live  pounds,  and  was  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  a  well-shaped  fish.  That 
I  was  lucky  to  land  him  nobody  knows 
better  than  myself,  for  there  was  hardly 
a  rule  or  principle  of  fishing  that  I  had 
not  unwittingly  violated,  having  at 
different  moments  allowed  the  reel  to 
overrun,  the  fish  to  have  a  slack  line, 
and  the  line  to  be  drowned. 

Thus  my  first  afternoon’s  fishing  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  strikes  and  one  fish  land¬ 
ed,  and  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum 
showed  me  exactly  the  number  of  tar¬ 
pon  1  should  catch  at  this  rate  during 
my  stay  at  the  pass.  Alas,  sport  did 
not  continue  as  it  had  begun,  and  al¬ 
though  T.  and  I  did  better  than  any 
other  pajrty  there,  we  had  many  days 
that  were  altogether  blank,  and  many 
days  with  only  strikes  from  fish  whicli 
either  brqke  us  or  got  off  the  hook. 

One  rhorning  we  had  been  fishing 
for  some  hours  and  with  fair  success. 
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having  each  caught  a  small  tarpon  ;  him  by  the  head  and  with  some  com- 
indeed,  mine  was  so  small  that  it  was  mand  over  him.  The  tarpon  was  get- 
contemptuously  termed  a  “sardine;”  ting  very  exhausted  now,  and  so  also 
and  as  the  ebb-tide  was  growing  slack,  was  I,  for  the  sun  was  beating  down 
we  decided  to  go  back  to  the  yacht  for  fiercely,  and  I  had  been  pulling  a 
luncheon.  As  Bartley  pulled  up  the  strain  of  over  twenty  pounds  for  the 
anchor  I  said  to  him,  “  Now  we  will  last  thirty  minutes.  The  fish  was  not 
just  row  slowly  across  and  pick  up  an-  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  boat  and 
other  fish  on  our  way,”  and  we  had  rolling  over  on  his  side,  but  nearer 
not  gone  far  before  I  had  a  strike  from  than  that  I  thought  I  should  never 
a  fish,  which  on  breaking  water  1  saw  bring  him,  for  the  figures  of  Bartley 
at  a  glance  was  by  far  the  largest  tar-  and  myself  scared  him  each  time  that 
pon  that  I  had  yet  had  on.  That  fish  he  seemed  coming  within  reach  of  the 
bounded  in  and  out  of  water  like  an  gaff.  As  his  resistance  became  weaker, 
india-rubber  ball !  No  sooner  did  he  the  space  between  fish  and  boat  became 
strike  the  water  after  one  leap,  than  gradually  narrower,  till  at  last  he  lay, 
he  was  in  the  air  again.  After  a  dozen  a  helpless  giant,  alongside  the  boat, 
jumps  or  so  he  settled  down,  and  made  and  deftly  Bartley  struck  the  gaff  into 
straight  off  with  the  tide  for  the  open  him  just  below  the  gill  covers,  securing 
sea,  but  as  he  went  at  no  great  pace  I  the  fish  literally  by  the  chin.  Even 
soon  had  him  on  a  fairly  short  line,  then  the  tarpon  had  no  strength  left 
and  putting  on  a  good  strain  I  tried  to  struggle,  and  while  I  leant  my 
to  turn  his  head  toward  the  shore,  weight  over  on  one  side  of  the  boat. 
But  it  was  no  use,  the  fish  took  out  Bartley  hauled  him  in  over  the  other 
more  line,  and  Bartley  had  to  row  after  side,  and  the  sight  of  this  silver  king 
him.  Fully  six  times  did  I  think  he  lying  there  gave  me  a  moment  of  more 
showed  signs  of  yielding,  and  bade  triumphal  feeling  than  perhaps  any 
Bartley  pull  for  the  shore,  but  each  that  I  had  hitherto  experienced  in  all 
time  in  vain,  and  at  last  I  felt  certain  my  fishing  career, 
that  he  had  either  got  the  wire  twisted  It  took  us  nearly  three-quarters  of 
round  his  body — in  which  case  one  an  hour  to  get  back  to  the  yacht,  row- 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  drag  a  log  ing  against  the  tide,  and  when  we 
against  the  tide — or  that  he  was  foul-  weighed  him,  my  tarpon  scaled  160 
liooked.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  pounds,  measured  6  feet  7  inches  in 
and  although  we  had  contested  every  length,  40  inches  in  girth,  and  was  the 
inch,  we  were  a  mile  and  a  half  from  biggest  fish  of  the  season  up  till  then, 
land  out  in  the  Gulf,  which  fortunately  After  the  capture  of  this  fish,  there 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  fish  as  were  only  a  few  more  days  left  to  us  of 
strong  as  ever  ;  so  it  became  apparent  as  pleasant  a  three  weeks’  fishing  as  I 
that  if  the  tarpon  were  to  be  landed  he  have  ever  known.  We  each  caught 
would  have  to  be  gaffed  from  the  boat,  several  tarpon,  though  none  of  great 
At  this  period  of  the  struggle  the  fish  size,  and  we  delayed  our  departure  as 
started  jumping  again,  and  then  I  saw  long  as  possible,  but  the  last  evening 
that  I  had  been  right  in  my  conjecture  came  all  too  soon,  and  it  was  with  real 
that  the  wire  had  been  twisted  round  regret  that  we  said  good-by  to  the 
his  body,  for  in  one  of  his  leaps  I  felt  yacht,  to  our  guides,  and  to  the  tarpon 
the  line  become  free,  and  then  I  had  in  the  pass. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  visit  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  cal  history  of  the  race,  and  is  a  link  in 
Premier,  and  Sir  Louis  Davies,  Minister  the  chain  of  events  which  are  rapidly 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  Canada,  to  developing,  changing,  and  widening 
Washington  in  November  last  consti-  conditions  in  respect  of  Imperial 
tutes  an  important  epoch  in  the  politi-  growth. 
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Twenty-five  years  have  scarcely 
elapsed  since  leading  statesmen  and 
influential  journals  in  England  were 
advocating  the  setting  adrift  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  limiting  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Empire  to  the  safety  of, 
and  money-making  in,  the  British 
Islands.  It  was  a  transition  period. 
The  question  of  how  far  Imperial  states¬ 
manship  would  be  able  to  expand  and 
adjust  itself  to  the  widening  horizon 
of  national  events  was  in  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  larger  aspect  began  to  seize  upon 
the  imagination  of  all  that  was  best 
and  broadest  in  the  Empire.  And  the 
fact  that  larger  views  came  to  take 
possession  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to 
the  influence  of  healthy,  manly,  and 
patriotic  sentiments  which  came  from 
large-minded  men  in  the  Colonies. 

Xow  the  “  Little  Englander”  is  a 
relic.  The  events  of  June  last  gave 
the  final  touches  to  the  large  and  uni¬ 
versal  conception  of  the  true  scope  and 
mission  of  the  Empire.  Henceforth  it 
is  to  be  the  aim  of  the  rapidly  growing 
communities  of  Brilish  people  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe  to  identify 
their  interests  with  the  Em2)ire  and  to 
give  all  the  weight  of  their  expanding 
power  to  secure  prosj>erity,  progress, 
and  strength,  and  it  is  to  be  on  the 
other  side  the  concurrent  aim  of  the 
present  stronger  forces  controlling  the 
home  of  the  Empire  to  draw  toward  a 
common  union  and  a  common  purpose 
the  large  family  of  nations  which  are 
growing  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag  throughout  the  globe.  This 
opens  up  not  only  encouraging  pros¬ 
pects  within  the  Empire,  but  it  affords 
a  scope  greater  aud  grander  than  has 
presented  itself  in  any  stage  of  the 
British  history. 

The  largest,  and  at  present  most  im¬ 
portant,  portion  of  the  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire  is  that  embraced  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Between 
five  and  six  millions  of  people  united 
under  one  Government,  unfalteringly 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  Empire,  the 
possessors  of  half  a  continent  and  with 
unlimited  capacities  for  exi)an8ion, 
constitute  no  mean  factor  in  the  future 
of  our  race.  In  the  course  of  fifty 
years  Canada  will  be  a  nation  of  more 
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than  fifteen  millions  of  people.  But 
in  addition  to  the  potentiality  of  Can¬ 
ada  as  an  expanding  nation,  she  occu¬ 
pies  a  jmsition  which  makes  her  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Enijiire  delicate,  and  some¬ 
times  difficult.  It  happens  that  she  is 
situate  immediately  adjoining  a  nation 
of  over  seventy  millions  of  jieople, 
which  has  largely  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  the  British  race,  and  has  se¬ 
cured  a  jmsition  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  can  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  wealth,  freedom,  and  politi¬ 
cal  influence.  Between  Great  Britain 
and  this  other  great  English  race  there 
should  be  nothing  but  friendship,  noth¬ 
ing  but  cordial  relations.  They  ought 
to  be  allies  and  coadjutors  in  the  great 
work  of  i)ermeating  the  world  with 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom  and  civilization. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  the 
past  hundred  years  establishes  the  fact 
that  while  not  for  over  eighty  years  in 
open  hostility,  yet  during  that  period 
they  have  both  had  frequent  occasions 
for  serious  differences  in  relation  to 
national  aims,  and  on  both  sides  there 
has  been  wanting  that  spirit  of  general 
amity  and  good-will  which  every  good 
Englishman  and  American  should  de¬ 
sire  to  see,  and  which  the  interests  of 
both  would  undoubtedly  suggest.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  but,  looking  at  it  in  as  impar¬ 
tial  a  manner  as  jiossible,  it  does  seem 
that  in  recent  years  at  least  there  has 
been  a  distinct  desii’e  on  the  part  of 
the  British  peojile  to  cultivate  fi  iendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
very  considerable  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  latter  country 
to  reciprocate  this  aim.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  utterances  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  American  Press  are  not 
quite  a  fair  indication  of  actual  public 
opinion  in  the  States.  But,  making 
allowance  for  this  and  for  the  overt 
hostility  of  certain  classes  in  the  United 
States  toward  Great  Britain,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  sentiment  toward 
Great  Britain  in  the  United  States  is 
not  as  warm  and  cordial  as  could  be 
desired. 

Nearly  all  the  events  which  have  led 
to  misunderstanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
arisen  from  questions  in  which  the 
people  of  the  British  Islands  are  not 
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directly  interested,  but  which  chiefly 
concern  the  people  of  Caniida.  Can- 
ada  is  the  next-door  neighbor  to  the 
United  States,  and  none  of  us  can  be 
insensible  to  the  important  incidents 
which  attach  to  the  mere  fact  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  alone.  Canada  has  important 
fishing  privileges.  It  is  most  natural 
that  American  fishermen,  while  seek¬ 
ing  for  profitable  cargoes,  should  some¬ 
times  come  within  three  marine  miles 
of  the  Canadian  coast  when  fishing  is 
found  to  he  abundant.  Here  at  once 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  difficulty,  misun¬ 
derstanding,  and  irritation.  Canada 
has  a  Pacific  coast  situate  very  near  the 
sealing  grounds  adjoining  Alaska.  The 
Americans  have,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  absorbed  the  idea  that  these  fish¬ 
ing-grounds  and  all  that  was  therein 
belonged  to  them,  an  assumption  which 
could  not  be  recognized  by  any  nation, 
but  which,  was  a  matter  that  did  not 
concern  any  other  nation  except  Can¬ 
ada,  whose  sealing  vessels  were  wont 
to  frequent  the  Behring  Sea.  Here 
was  another  fruitful  cause  for  misun¬ 
derstanding.  Boundary  questions  are 
constantly  looming  up.  Rights  upon 
the  great  lakes  which  constitute  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  apt  to  occasion  difficulties. 
A  line  of  customs  houses  extending  for 
three  thousand  miles  along  the  boun¬ 
dary  oilers  another  avenue  for  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  bonding  privilege  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  great  railway  lines  belonging 
to  one  country  and  yet  having  exten¬ 
sions  and  connections  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  is  also  a  source  of  compli¬ 
cation.  The  alien  labor  law  enacted 
by  the  United  States,  while  scarcely 
affecting  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
bound  to  cause  constant  irritation  to  a 
considerable  number  of  people  who  live 
in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  line. 

As  Canada  is  not  an  independent 
country  and  has  no  recognized  diplo¬ 
matic  status  at  Washington,  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  settlement  of  all  these  vexed 
and  disagreeable  differences  is  entrusted 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office.  It  is 
quite  true  that  from  her  size  and  im¬ 
portance  Canada  has  taken  a  conspicu¬ 
ous,  in  fact,  a  commanding,  part,  in 
determining  the  lines  which  British 
policy  should  pursue  on  these  ques¬ 


tions,  and  Great  Britain  has  very  prop¬ 
erly  given  the  weight  and  sanction  of 
her  whole  power  to  maintaining  in  any 
of  the  controversies  with  the  United 
States  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of 
her  colonial  subjects  in  Canada.  But 
the  result  has  been  that  in  upholding 
Canadian  interests  Great  Britain  has 
exposed  herself  to  hostile  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  relations  time  and  again  with  the 
great  English-speaking  nation,  the 
United  States. 

Hitherto  scarcely  any  effort  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  seek  direct  communication 
with  the  American  Executive  in  the 
elucidation  of  these  matters  of  inter¬ 
national  misunderstanding.  The  late 
Dominion  Government,  indeed,  may 
be  fairly  classed  as  a  Government  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  United  States,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  with  no  very  friendly  eye  by 
the  governing  bodies  at  Washington. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  feelings  and 
instincts  of  the  men  constituting  that 
Government,  but  it  was  also  intensified 
by  circumstances  not  wholly  within 
their  control. 

Prior  to  the  General  Election  of  1891 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada,  feeling 
that  a  broader  and  more  liberal  trade 
policy  was  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  owing  to  immediate  proxim¬ 
ity  the  United  States  constitute  a  most 
important  market  for  a  great  number 
of  the  leading  products,  adopted  the 
policy  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  Unrestricted  reciprocity  it 
was  called,  but  that  only  meant  that  the 
Liberals  were  prepared,  in  the  event  of 
being  called  upon  to  assume  power,  to 
go  to  Washington,  not  restricted  by 
any  special  lines  upon  which  a  reciproc¬ 
ity  treaty  could  be  drawn,  but  to  go 
there  with  a  free  hand  to  seek  such 
reciprocal  relations  as  it  seemed  just 
and  practicable  to  obtain,  having  in 
view  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

This  was  at  once  seized  upon  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  their  friends 
as  a  determination,  or  even  a  plot,  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  hand 
the  country  over  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  ally  its  policy  with  American 
aims  to  the  exclusion  of  its  obligations 
to  the  Motherland.  No  such  aim  was 
contemplated  by  the  Liberal  leaders. 
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Trade  was  all  they  were  seeking,  and 
no  thought  entered  the  mind  of  the 
leading  promoters  of  the  reciprocity 
movement  of  in  any  way  ignoring  our 
paramount  duty  to  Great  Britain  or  to 
touch  in  the  slightest  degree  the  politi¬ 
cal  relations  so  warm  and  cordial  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  always  prevail. 

But  it  suited  the  policy  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  and  his  associates  to  raise 
the  loyalty  cry  and  to  denounce  the 
Liberals  as  traitors  to  the  British  con¬ 
nection.  To  make  this  a  battle-cry  it 
became  necessary  to  assume  the  policy 
of  denouncing  everything  American 
and  condemning  in  the  most  noisy  and 
conspicuous  manner  the  United  States 
and  everything  connected  therewith. 
Hence  the  feeling  between  the  two 
countries,  instead  of  developing  in  the 
direction  of  greater  cordiality,  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  series  of  events  which 
were  bound  to  aggravate  all  matters  of 
difference  between  the  two  countries. 

At  length,  in  1896,  the  Liberal-Con¬ 
servative  Government  of  Canada  was 
defeated  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
the  Liberals  took  office.  Probably  by 
this  time  it  has  become  sufficiently  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  Liberal  Administration 
in  Canada  means  no  less  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  no 
narrower  conceptions  of  Imperial  aims 
and  purposes.  The  first  business  of 
the  new  Administration,  outside,  of 
course,  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
country,  was  to  establish  full  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  relations  with  the  Imperial 
Government  and  to  discuss,  as  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid  Laurier  last  June  did  discuss  with 
the  Colonial  Secretary  in  conjunction 
with  the  representative  men  from  the 
other  British  Colonies,  questions  of 
enormous  moment  in  relation  to  Im¬ 
perial  interests. 

This  being  done,  the  next  step  was 
to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  get  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  Government 
at  Washington.  The  history  of  the 
world  reveals  the  painful  fact  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  great  wars 
which  have  desolated  the  world  have 
been  the  result  of  misunderstanding 
that  a  few  hours  of  frank  explanation 
between  national  representatives  could 
have  prevented.  No  serious  idea  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
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United  States  is  entertained  by  any 
person,  but  it  is  unfortunate  to  have 
even  occasions  for  irritation  existing 
and  marring  the  pleasant  relations 
which  ought  to  exist.  No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  secure  a  cessation  of  the 
disagreeable  utterances  which  have  too 
long  and  continuously  marked  the 
public  Press,  and  often  the  public 
men,  of  both  countries. 

With  a  full  recognition  of  this.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
not  indeed  purely  upon  their  own  mo¬ 
tion,  but  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  authorities,  went  to 
Washington  in  a  quite  informal  man¬ 
ner  and  there  for  several  days  discussed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with 
the  President  himself,  who  entertained 
them  at  the  White  House,  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  now,  and  for  some 
time  past  have  been,  disturbing  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  .countries. 
Most  of  their  time  no  doubt  was  spent 
in  discussing  matters  which,  while 
originally  arising  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  nevertheless  from 
the  nature  of  things  must  be  practi¬ 
cally  matters  which  have  to  be  settled 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  spectacle  of  such  a  frank  and 
friendly  discussion  between  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  two  neighboring  na¬ 
tions  is  one  in  every  way  most  pleasing 
to  contemplate,  and  affords  a  picture 
the  outlines  of  which  cannot  be  too 
greatly  magnified.  Such  a  conference 
was  quite  possible.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  which  formerly  took  pride  in  de¬ 
claring  its  hostility  to  everything 
American  had  passed  away,  and  the 
public  men  at  Washington  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  Canadian  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  to  know  that  the  existing 
Canadian  Government  was  one  natu¬ 
rally  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
cherishing  no  hostile  designs  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  play  no  ostentatiously  aggres¬ 
sive  part.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  ac¬ 
quired  wherever  he  is  known,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
the  reputation  for  urbanity  of  manner, 
kindness  of  heart,  generosity  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
maiks  him  as  the  most  fitting  possible 
person  to  conduct  with  the  statesmen 
of  the  United  States  friendly  negotia- 
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tions  in  relation  to  topics  which  are  of 
mutual  importance. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  were  va¬ 
ried  :  first  and  primarily  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  seal  question  in  all  its 
phases  was  up  for  full  consideration. 
The  alien  labor  law,  which  is  now  a 
subject  of  constant  friction,  was  like¬ 
wise  freely  considered.  Probably  the 
matter  of  International  postage  regu¬ 
lations  was  among  the  subjects  em¬ 
braced  in  this  informal  conference, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  commercial  rec¬ 
iprocity  on  certain  lines  consistent  at 
once  with  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
country  and  with  its  obligations  to  the 
parent  State  was  freely  discussed. 
Other  topics,  as,  for  instance,  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Klondike,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order,  and  the  prevention  of 
suffering,  may  have  been  considered  as 
well,  but  those  named  above  constitute 
the  loading  and  important  issues  which 
were  within  the  purview  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  speak 
of  the  results  of  this  conference.  In¬ 
ternational  courtesy  makes  it  indelicate 
and  improper  for  the  negotiators  to 
take  the  public  into  their  confidence 
in  regard  to  what  was  said  or  done,  but 
enough  is  already  known  to  justify  the 
pleasant  conviction  that  the  conference 
can  only  result  in  lasting  good  between 
the  two  countries.  Whalever  foolish 
Jingos  may  think  or  say,  the  true  pol¬ 
icy  of  Canada  is  to  live  on  terms  of  the 
utmost  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  All  neighbors  enhance  their 
mutual  pleasure  by  being  on  friendly 
terms,  and  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  capacity  which  neighbors,  actuated 
by  a  wrong  spirit,  have  to  make  each 
other’s  lies  unhappy.  It  is  equally  de¬ 
sirable  in  every  way,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  should  be  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  cordiality.  However  much 
nations  of  other  race  and  blood  may 
quarrel — and  this  is  altogether  unde¬ 
sirable  and  ought  to  be  avoided — every 
possible  reason  exists  for  amity  and 
friendly  alliance  between  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  English-speaking 


world.  If  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  acting 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  can  assist  to  bring  about  a 
termination  of  the  causes  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  irritation,  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  he  has  gone 
a  long  way  to  remove  all  causes  which 
militate  against  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  No  higher  mission  could  pre¬ 
sent  itself  to  a  Colonial  statesman,  and 
no  incident  now  happening  within  the 
purview  of  the  Empire  should  engage 
the  more  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
British  people. 

Of  course  all  omens  of  satisfactory 
negotiations  may  be  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment  and  failure.  It  is  never 
quite  wise  to  prophesy  in  the  midst  of 
the  whirlpool  of  political  caprice  as  to 
the  issue  of  international  questions, 
but  the  signs  are  undoubtedly  promis¬ 
ing,  and  the  efforts  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  colleagues  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  certainly  worthy  of  unqualified 
commendation. 

In  assuming  a  national  policy  which 
is  to  draw  all  the  colonial  possessions 
close  to  the  Empire  and  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  common  purpose,  a  com¬ 
mon  responsibility,  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  England  must  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  all  events  which  give  color 
to  this  Imperial  scheme.  None  of  us 
can  afford  to  dwarf  the  scope  of  our 
great  aim  by  drifting  into  the  narrow¬ 
ing  rut  of  provincialism.  It  is  our 
special  business  to  follow  with  the 
closest  interest  all  developments  of  sig¬ 
nificance  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
to  treat  nothing  lightly  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
the  whole.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  certainly  awakened  within  the 
last  few  years  enormously  to  the  proper 
realization  of  the  wirier  topics  of  Im¬ 
perial  grandeur ;  and  while  looking 
over  the  whole  field  to  note  what  is 
passing  and  the  general  trend  of  Im¬ 
perial  aim  and  Imperial  action,  this 
visit  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  Washing¬ 
ton  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  para¬ 
mount  significance  and  interest. — Na¬ 
tional  Review. 
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First 

[Several  circumstances  at  the  outset  of  his 
professional  career  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Sir  George  Macleod  to  important  posts  in 
connection  with  the  army.  Being  then  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  on 
his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  commissioned 
to  bring  home  an  officer  who  had  been  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava.  When 
he  reached  London  with  his  patient,  he  was 
taken  to  the  War  Office,  jind  there  described 
the  scenes  of  confusion  and  suffering  he  had 
witnessed,  and  w'as  invited  to  suggest  meth¬ 
ods  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
wounded.  The  plan  he  recommended  was 
adopted  ;  and  as  the  Government  w'ere  then 
taking  steps  to  send  out  a  “  civil  staff”  of 
surgeons  to  supplement  the  military  doctors, 
he  W'as  asked  to  go  back  to  the  East,  receiv¬ 
ing  senior  rank.  He  accordingly  joined  Ma- 
jor  Storks,  wiio  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  organizing  hospitals  for  the  wounded 
at  Smyrna.  That  place  was  reached  on  the 
25th  February,  1855,  and  Macleod  found  him¬ 
self  at  once  made  Senior  Surgeon  and  Interim 
Superintendent.  lie  remained  at  Smyrna  till 
the  end  of  May,  1855,  when,  anxious  to  see 
service  at  the  front,  he  obtained  leave,  and, 
being  furnished  with  an  introduction  to  the 
late  Sir  John  Hall,  principal  Medical  Officer 
in  tlie  Crimea,  he  received  from  that  gentle¬ 
man  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  in  a  few  day's 
found  himself  in  General  Orders  posted  with 
military  rank,  and  senior  in  charge  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  the  front. — Ed.] 

Smyrna,  May,  1855. — The  hospital 
is  rapidly  emptying,  and  there  are 
many  row's  in  the  air  arising  from  idle¬ 
ness,  so,  having  the  good  excuse  of  an 
attack  of  Smyrna  fever,  I  have  asked 
for  leave,  and  intend  making  tracks 
for  “  the  front,”  being  determined  to 
see  active  service  somehow. 

We  meet  crowds  of  officers  “  going 
up,”  clean  and  fresh  and  happy  ;  more 
“  coming  down,”  dirty,  worn,  un¬ 
shaved,  and  disheartened.  The  Black 
Sea,  so  often  enveloped  in  mist,  seemed 
to  shroud  a  mysterious  land  which 
devoured  shiploads  of  our  people. 
Through  the  Bosphorus  day  by  day 
flowed  a  constant  stream  of  big  ships 
with  French,  English,  Turks,  and 
Sardinians — all  cheering  and  piping. 
They  passed  beyond  the  misty  veil  and 


Paper. 

into  the  silence  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  return  of  draggled  vessels  laden 
with  skeletons,  who  were  disembarked 
in  hammocks,  or  wearily  drew  them¬ 
selves  along — often  the  sole  survivors 
of  whole  regiments  and  battalions. 
But  the  very  risk  was  half  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  We  could  not,  even  when  face 
to  face  with  these  mutilated  and  fever- 
stricken  men,  reivlize  that  the  Crimea 
was  a  place  where  those  whose  duty 
did  not  specially  call  them  there  should 
avoid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  w'e  longed 
to  be  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  see  for 
ourselves  what  rumor  did  so  much  to 
exaggerate.  The  whole  air  was  full  of 
rumors  —  “shaves”  of  every  kind. 
The  smoking-rooms  were  full  of  men 
who  had  been  up— military,  and  above 
all  civilians — and  the  scenes  and  tur¬ 
moil  in  front  did  not  suffer  diminution 
in  their  nai’ratives. 

On  June  12th,  we  got  off  in  the  Sev¬ 
ern,  after  a  terrible  search  for  her,  as 
she  lay  in  the  stream  “  somewhere.” 
We  found  her  at  Beikos.  She  was  a 
hospital-ship  and  dirty  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  I  was  out  of  sorts,  so  I 
embarked  in  rather  low  spirits,  and 
with  the  nasty  forebodings  which 
usually  spring  from  jdiysical  causes. 
We  passed  the  Cyanean  Rocks,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
Argonauts  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
their  celebrated  voyage  after  a  wool 
market,  and  then  sailed  275  miles  to 
the  curious  old  harbor  of  Balaclava  in 
thirty-six  hours.  We  had  a  large 
shipful  of  horses  in  tow,  but  as  the  sea 
was  on  its  good  behavior  we  did  very 
welt. 

June  13th,  1855. — In  sight  of  land  ! 
The  Crimea  at  last ! 

As  we  got  nearer,  the  old  Genoese 
castle  whieh  stands  over  the  entrance 
to  Balaclava  came  into  view,  a  relic 
of  the  days  when  these  remarkably 
“  pushing”  bagmen  ransacked  the 
world  in  their  commercial  ventures. 
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The  great  gale  of  last  November  has  out  limit,  as  they  stretched  as  far  as 
strewn  the  rocks  with  the  spars  and  the  eye  could  see. 
wreck  of  ships.  I  went  straight  to  Dr.  Hall.*  lie 

We  see  nothing  of  the  enemy  and  was  most  kind  and  took  me  in.  I  re- 
have  no  fear  of  him  at  sea,  so  com-  mained  with  him  for  a  week,  and  was 
pletely  has  he  been  driven  from  his  able  to  make  myself  useful  arranging 
own  “  lake”  by  the  cruisers  of  the  papers,  returns,  etc. 

Allies.  It  was  “  eerie”  at  night.  I  slept 

The  occasional  rumble  or  low  growl  in  a  sort  of  shed.  My  bed  was  a  hos- 
of  the  big  guns,  which  comes  at  inter-  pital  bedstead,  but  I  had  otherwise 
vals  upon  the  breeze,  was  the  only  only  a  coverlet  and  my  plaid,  and  for 
token  of  the  struggle  which  was  going  a  pillow  a  very  small  travelling  bag, 
on  a  few  miles  away.  but  I  got  on  wonderfully  !  Just  before 

There  is  a  large  fleet  of  store-ships  retiring  for  the  night,  word  came  that 
and  transports  about,  and  troops  are  a  large  force  of  Russians  was  collecting 
coming  in  from  the  Kertch  expedition,  on  the  right  to  attack,  as  was  supposed, 
which  was  a  brilliant  success.  Such  a  the  French  at  the  Mamelon.  This 
row  and  hurry!  Every  one  was  in-  was  followed  by  the  marching  of  heavy 
tent  on  something  which  seemed  to  columns  through  the  camp,  and  after 
him  of  the  first  consequence,  and  men  I  went  to  bed  the  frequent  flashes  of 
of  every  arm  were  mixed  up  in  the  the  big  guns  lighted  up  my  den  ;  the 
motley  crowd  which  struggled  about  bit  of  sky  visible  was  constantly  trav- 
the  quays.  Officers  and  men  were  ersed  by  the  comet-like  passage  of 
hairy  and  sunburned,  and  mules  and  twinkling  shells  ;  and  finally  a  terrible 
horses  were  dirty  and  overworked,  outburst  of  musketry  told  that  the  at- 
Guns,  shot,  shells,  and  stores  heaped  tack  had  begun.  As  all  this  seemed 
in  every  corner,  and  the  Queen’s  Eng-  to  go  on  at  my  very  door,  and  the  com- 
lish  mingled  with  every  Eastern  Ian-  bined  row  was  sutiicient  to  waken  the 
guage,  and  seasoned  with  the  strangest  Seven  Sleepers,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
and  most  powerful  expletives.  Arid-  a  novice  should  have  sat  up  and  quaked, 
ing  party  of  ladies  went  by  and  seemed  After  a  time,  however,  the  “  eollies- 
oddly  out  of  place  in  such  a  scene.  hangie”  ceased  or  faded  away  into  the 
I  was  quite  bewildered,  and  having  normal  regular  “  thud,  thud  and  I 
no  raison  d'Ure,  was  stranded  with  my  went  to  sleep,  not,  however,  without  a 
luggage  amid  the  seething  mass.  Col-  thought  of  those  whose  long  sleep  had 
onel  Napier  was  good  enough  to  take  begun  during  those  few  moments  of 
compassion  on  my  helplessness,  and  onslaught. 

gave  me  his  pony,  on  which  I  put  my  I  heard  much  from  Dr.  Hall  of  the 
pack  and  set  off  to  trudge  to  the  cruel  lies  and  exaggerations  regarding 
”  front,”  a  distance  of  four  miles.  his  department  which  had  got  currency 
The  road,  or  rather  worn  track,  up  in  England,  and  he  gave  me  proof 
to  camp  was  thronged  with  English,  from  the  returns  of  tlieir  venomous 
French,  Sardinian,  and  Turkish  sol-  character.  It  is  a  terrible  ordeal  our 
diers,  aud  troops  of  the  nondescripts  public  men  have  to  go  through  when 
of  every  nation  who  hang  about  an  they  are  thus  attacked  and  misrepre- 
army.  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Proselytes  sented,  while  they  are  from  the  usages 
yelled  and  struggled,  ready  to  aid  you  of  the  service  prevented  from  replying. 

when  they  were  paid,  or,  if  not,  by  Miss  -  did  much  harm  at  first  by 

robbing  you  or  cutting  your  throat,  her  sensational  stories  and  the  facility 
Every  house  was  in  ruins  except  that  with  which  she  gave  heed  to  every  com¬ 
used  for  headquarters,  which,  though  plaint  and  currency  to  every  statement, 
dilapidated,  had  still  a  roof  and  enclos-  Afterward  she  suffered  herself  from  the 
ures  of  farm  buildings  which  served  prevailing  mendacity,  and  so  became 
very  well  amid  such  desolation  for  the  more  tolerant  and  cautious.  Two 

Gommander-in-Ohief,  Lord  Raglan,  facts  I  noted.  Miss  -  wrote  that 

and  his  Staff.  It  was  placed  on  the  — - — 

top  of  the  plateau,  and  amid  a  city  of  *  Afterward  Sir  John  Hall,  principal  medi- 
white  tents  whose  extent  seemed  with-  cal  oillcer  in  the  Crimea. 
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there  was  an  almost  total  want  of 
“  lint”  for  dressing  wounds  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Scutari,  yet  the  returns  for 
that  period,  which  1  saw,  showed  that 
an  enormous  quantity  lay  in  store  quite 

close  to  her  quarters.  Mr. - wrote 

that  the  Crimean  hospitals  were  desti¬ 
tute  of  sago,  arrowroot,  port  wine,  and 
lime-juice  in  January  and  February, 
while  the  returns  showed  that  at  that 
very  time  over  1000  pounds  of  these 
very  stores  and  580  dozen  of  port  wine 
had  been  actually  used  in  these  very 
institutions. 

The  weather  was  splendid.  The  day 
after  1  arrived  I  rode  with  Dr.  Hall 
and  soon  learned  the  chief  localities. 
As  we  passed  headquarters  old  Lord 
Raglan  was  sitting  peaceably  at  his 
door. 

The  great  plain  of  Balaclava  and  the 
scenes  of  the  wonderful  charge  of  the 
Light  and  Heavy  Brigades  were  points 
of  much  interest.  The  valley  up  which 
that  rash  but  extraordinary  charge  of 
the  Light  Cavalry  took  place  was  a 
good  way  from  the  camp,  and  led  to 
the  position  well  behind  our  army 
where  Lipraudi  held  his  battalions  in 
the  winter  ready  to  pounce  on  our 
communications.  A  line  of  hungry 
Cossacks  constantly  shuffled  up  and 
down  a  line  of  low  hills  on  their  hairy 
ponies,  watching  everything  that  was 
done.  From  where  we  lived  Sebasto¬ 
pol  was  invisible,  lying  as  it  did  behind 
the  fold  of  the  hills  below,  but  the 
huge  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
could  be  seen,  and  the  great  blue  sea 
beyond,  calm  and  unruffled,  with  many 
white  sails  and  long  streaks  of  black 
smoke  where  the  fleet  and  merchant¬ 
men  lay.  The  camp  was  in  constant 
commotion — troops  moving  to  “  tuck 
of  drum,”  bugles  sounding,  artillery 
flashing  along,  and  movement  and  ac¬ 
tivity  in  everything. 

We  went  down  another  day  to  a 
point  where  the  whole  panorama  of 
the  city  was  laid  out  at  our  feet,  and 
what  a  heart-stirring  sight  it  was  ! 
There  lay  the  great  white  city  of  which 
I  had  for  months  heard  so  much,  with 
its  buildings  basking  and  glittering  in 
the  summer  sun  as  if  pervaded  by  peace 
and  happiness.  The  blue  harbor  with 
the  Russian  fleet,  the  great  many-can- 
noned  forts  rising  tier  above  tier  near 


the  entrance  to  the  fiord-like  arm  of 
the  sea  which  constituted  the  “  Grand 
Harbor.”  Steam-tugs  kept  pottering 
about,  and  beyond  we  were  able  with 
our  glasses  to  examine  every  nook  of 
the  ”  North  side,”  where  there  were 
large  dense  bodies  of  troops  under 
arms.  Near  at  hand,  apparently  with¬ 
in  stone’s  throw,  were  the  oft-described 
Mamelon,  Redan,  and  Malakhoff, 
which  were  low  hills  heavily  fortified 
with  ramparts  of  earth  which  com¬ 
passed  them  about  as  with  a  great 
brown  wall.  Seaming  the  whole  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  us  were  the 
“  trenches,”  deep  zigzag  ditches,  along 
which  our  “  approaches”  to  the  en¬ 
emy’s  fortifications  were  made.  The 
air  was  clear  and  full  of  light.  The 
sky  was  almost  cloudless,  and  hardly  a 
sound  was  heard  as  the  firing  had  for 
the  moment  ceased,  though  now  and 
then  a  white  puff  would  come  from 
some  of  the  batteries,  followed  by  a 
heavy  thud  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  as  a 
guu  was  fired  just  to  show  they  were 
on  the  alert. 

In  some  places,  as  in  the  “  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,”  which  we  rode 
up,  the  ground  was  literally  paved  with 
iron,  round  shot,  and  fragments  of 
shell. 

A  surgeon  attached  to  the  general 
hospital  having  died  (very  opportunely 
for  me),  I  was  placed  by  Dr.  Hall  in 
order  to  succeed  him,  and  that  in  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  responsible  surgical  po¬ 
sition  in  the  army,  as  the  general  hos¬ 
pital  was  of  considerable  size  and  was 
“  general” — i.e.,  for  no  special  regi¬ 
ment  or  division.  It  was  in  the 
‘‘  lines”  of  the  3d  Division,  and  I  had 
for  colleagues  Dr.  Rooke,  surgeon  of 
the  Dreadnought,  and  Dr.  Alex.  Smith, 
who  had  been  in  the  “  Bays,”  and 
nicer,  more  gentlemanly,  or  better  fel¬ 
lows  could  not  be  found.  We  had  sev¬ 
eral  assistants,  and  the  P.M.O.  was 
Dr.  Mowat,  V.  C.  This  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  affair  for  me,  and  realized  my 
‘‘  wildest  dreams.”  I  was  given  army 
rank  (that  of  major  of  comparative 
rank,  and  first-class  surgeon  in  the 
Medical  Service)  and  was  told  to  pro¬ 
vide  myself  with  uniform,  etc.  I  was 
quite  startled  when  I  saw  my  name  in 
”  General  Orders,”  and  suddenly  found 
myself  such  a  “swell.”  I  remained 
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“  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  before  Sebastopol”  from  the  time 
I  joined  until  the  Crimea  was  evacu¬ 
ated  in  June,  1856. 

Sunday,  June  17th. — A  glorious, 
bright,  sunny  day  indeed.  The  fourth 
great  trial  of  endurance  began  to-day, 
and  a  bombardment  of  great  violence  is 
to  precede  the  assault,  which  being 
made  on  the  anniversary  (to  morrow) 
of  Waterloo,  is  to  be  evidence  to  all 
the  world  of  the  entente  cor  diale  which 
reigns. 

At  daylight  when  I  awoke  there  was 
an  ominous  silence.  Nature  seemed  to 
hold  her  breath,  and  then  suddenly  a 
big  gun  rang  out  the  signal,  and  the 
crash  began  which  with  no  intermis¬ 
sion  shook  earth  and  heaven  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

At  noon  the  troops  collected  in  the 
camping-ground  of  their  respective 
divisions  to  hear  prayers  read,  and  a 
curious  sight  it  was  to  see  these  men, 
who  were  so  soon  to  be  engaged  in  the 
deadly  struggle,  listening  to  the  words 
of  peace,  while  the  cannon  shook  the 
earth  on  which  they  stood  and  filled 
the  air  with  thunder  ! 

The  view  of  Sebastopol  in  the  even¬ 
ing  was  very  grand.  High  in  the  air 
a  thick  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  it, 
while  immediately  beyond  the  city  a 
long  strip  of  sea  was  lit  up  with  a  lurid 
light,  which  dimly  revealed  the  fleet  at 
anchor  beyond.  Flash  after  flash 
waved  along  the  lines  of  cannon,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  a  sulphurous 
smell.  Through  the  black  cloud  the 
shining  shells  moved  tremulously  along, 
sometimes  singly,  but  more  frequently 
in  brilliant  masses,  and  the  loud  report 
with  which  they  exploded  sounded 
high  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon. 
From  either  flank  Congreve  rockets 
ascended  with  a  shriek  whicli  drowned 
for  a  time  every  other  sound,  and  shot 
in  long  beams  of  light  across  the  sky. 
Then  the  variety  of  sound  produced  by 
the  various  species  of  projectile  was 
curious — the  sharp  whistle,  like  the 
twang  of  a  crossbow,  caused  by  some, 
and  the  singing-sawing  note  produced 
by  others.  Some  produce  a  noise  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  rush  of  a  locomotive, 
and  appear  to  fill  the  whole  upper  air, 
while  others  are  but  little  heard  till 
their  quick  sharp  note  sounds  close  to 


your  ear.  The  night  between  the  17th 
and  18ih  was  one  in  which  every  one 
was  awake  and  in  anticipation.  Men 
were  grave,  and  though  attempts  were 
made  to  appear  at  ease,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  a  dread  seriousness  hung 
over  and  oppressed  all.  I  felt  a  most 
oppressive  weight  on  my  heart,  a  catch 
in  the  breath,  an  awe  as  if  some  fearful 
catastrophe  was  overhanging  me.  One 
could  discern,  however,  throughout  it 
all,  a  determination  to  succeed,  yet  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and 
of  the  sacrifice  required. 

There  were  many  cowards,  who  tried 
by  every  expedient  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital.'  They  came  with  pale  per¬ 
spiring  faces  and  complained  of  all 
sorts  of  assumed  ailments.  We  had  to 
be  inexorable.  Every  man  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  even  then  wo  would  be  ter¬ 
ribly  short.  One  man — a  noted  cow¬ 
ard — turned  away  with  a  look  of  abject 
despair,  saying,  “  0  God  !  then  I  shall 
surely  fall  !”  He  did  not,  however, 
for  he  managed  to  crawl  up  early,  as¬ 
sisting  a  less  fortunate  comrade.  It  is 
at  such  a  time  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  those  who  had  so  ordered 
their  lives  as  to  be  ready  for  either  fate 
(and  there  were  many  such)  had  the 
pull. 

The  hospitals  were  cleared,  the  am¬ 
bulances  arranged,  and  the  night  passed 
in  making  preparations.  No  one 
doubted  the  success  of  the  attack,  and 
many  made  appointments  to  meet  after¬ 
ward  in  the  city  who  did  not  live  to 
know  of  our  repulse. 

As  Lord  Raglan  and  his  Staff  rode 
past,  just  before  dawn,  his  name  was 
passed  along  the  crowd  in  a  whisper. 
The  passage  down  to  the  niHee  of  the 
“  forlorn  hope,”  or  anyhow  of  those 
who  represented  that  intrepid  body, 
and  finally  the  Guards  and  Highland¬ 
ers,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  lead 
or  support  the  last  great  rush,  made 
one’s  blood  flow  back  to  the  heart  with 
a  very  unpleasant  feeling.  On  all  the 
eminences  around  groups  of  spectators 
could  be  indistinctly  seen  through  the 
gray  mist,  all  gazing  in  anxious  expec¬ 
tation  on  the  devoted  city.  Slowly  the 
dawn  spread  over  the  landscape,  and 
with  its  first  faint  streaks  the  firing  re¬ 
doubled.  The  veil  which  concealed 
the  town  slowly  rose,  and  was  carried 
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seaward  by  the  morning’s  breeze.  Rap¬ 
idly  the  whole  scene  became  unfolded. 
Below  us  lay  the  city,  purely  white  and 
beautiful ;  the  harbor  beyond  was  like 
a  lake  of  quicksilver,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and  beyond, 
the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  could  be 
seen  covering  the  northern  shore. 
From  daybreak  onward,  no  imagina¬ 
tion  can  portray,  nor  pen  describe,  the 
scenes  which  took  place  !  It  was  war 
in  its  most  fearful  and  repulsive  fea¬ 
tures.  War  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
few  things  in  which  the  reality  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  idea  which  can  be  formed  of 
it,  or  any  description  which  can  be 
given  of  it. 

None  but  eye-witnesses  can  conceive 
such  a  scene  as  that  which  took  place 
before  Sebastopol  on  tlie  18th  of  June  ! 
The  air  above  the  works  of  the  enemy 
was  filled  with  living  shells,  whose  ex¬ 
plosion  left  in  the  atmosphere  little 
knots  of  pure  white  smoke,  and  along 
his  parapets  the  great  round  shot  struck 
thick  as  hail.  At  half-past  three  in 
the  morning  the  assault  began  by  the 
advance  of  the  French  against  the 
Malakhoff.  The  musketry  now  began 
to  rattle  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  length 
of  time  there  was  one  long  cordon  of 
fire  kept  up  along  the  lines  of  attack 
and  defence.  Then  the  fleet  began  to 
join  in  the  cannonade,  and  their  fire 
was  so  rapidly  delivered  as  to  sound 
like  the  continued  roll  of  great  drums. 
Conflagrations  burst  out  at  three  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  the  town,  and  completed 
a  scene  which  resembled  more  nearly 
one’s  conception  of  hell  than  anything 
the  world  contains.  Amid  all  the 
storm  the  Russian  flag  waved  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Round  Tower  ;  sometimes 
it  was  concealed  by  the  smoke,  and  the 
cry  passed  along  that  it  was  down,  but 
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a  puff  of  wind  would  clear  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  reveal  it  again  fluttering 
free  above  the  swaying  battle. 

That  flag  was  the  barometer  of  the 
fight,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
from  the  anxiety  with  which  we  watched 
it.  The  wounded  soon  began  to  pass 
to  the  rear.  First  came  a  man  with 
his  arm  bound  up,  and  evidently  glad 
to  escape  at  so  light  a  sacrifice  ;  then 
a  young  naval  officer  was  carried  past 
on  a  stretcher  ;  and  before  long  there 
followed  ambulances  full  of  men  cov¬ 
ered  with  blood  and  dust. 

From  where  1  was  stationed  I  could 
see  the  dense  masses  of  the  attacking 
columns  advance  up  the  slope  ;  then 
the  torrents  of  grape  which  met  them 
would  obscure  their  ranks  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  hardly  a  man  would  be  seen 
to  remain.  I  at  one  time  saw  a  body 
of  men,  many  hundreds  strong,  so 
completely  swept  away  by  one  dis¬ 
charge  that  only  a  few  of  the  rear  rank 
remained  when  the  iron  storm  went 
past !  The  dead  and  dying  could  be 
clearly  distinguished  lying  in  piles  on 
the  hillside,  and  over  their  prostrate 
bodies  fresh  troops  crowded  on  to  meet 
the  same  fate.  Many  a  manly  heart 
and  nervous  arm  went  down  in  the 
deadly  struggle  on  that  green  hillside  ! 
No  valor  availed  ;  the  cannon’s  force 
was  greater  than  the  strength  of  man. 
How  many  ardent  hopes  wore  extin¬ 
guished,  how  many  home  circles  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  lives  rendered  miserable 
by  the  havoc  of  that  hour,  none  can 
tell,  no  more  than  they  can  imagine 
the  bodily  agony  or  the  grief  for  home 
and  friends  which  was  there  endured. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  what  is 
called  “  glory”  if  weighed  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  among  the  dead  ? — Good 
Words. 
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“  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Blackiuood’s 
Magazine  to  secure  more  genuine  at¬ 
tachment  from  its  contributors  than 
any  other  literary  organ  has  ever  had 
— the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  makes 
sailors  identify  themselves  with  their 
ship,  rejoicing  in  the  feats  which  they 
attribute  somehow  to  her  own  person¬ 


ality,  though  they  know  very  well  what 
is  their  individual  share  in  them — and 
entertaining  a  generous  pride  in  the 
vessel  which  would  be  but  a  jialtry  feel¬ 
ing  were  it  translated  into  a  mere  self- 
complacence  as  to  their  own  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  hope  this  is  being  kept  up  in 
the  younger  generation  ;  it  certainly 
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was  very  strong  in  the  past.”  So 
writes  Airs.  Oliphant  in  what  was  ap¬ 
propriately  enough  her  last  book — the 
history  of  the  house  of  Blackwood.  It 
is  equally  characteristic  of  her  and  of 
Maga  that  within  the  last  few  years 
some  of  her  best  work,  “  Tales  of  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen,”  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  familiar  pages. 
Few  magazines  would  have  cared  to 
sacrifice  the  attraction  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant’s  name  ;  few  authors  of  her  rank 
would  have  chosen  to  be  undistin¬ 
guished  in  a  publication  since  the  mod¬ 
ern  fashion  of  signatures  has  come  to 
be  usual ;  but  the  thing  was  done,  no 
doubt,  for  very  old-fashioned  reasons, 
and  chiefly  for  the  honor  of  the  ship. 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  magazine  wished,  it 
may  be  assumed,  to  excite  public  curi¬ 
osity,  and  they  thought  that  it  could 
best  be  done  by  anonymous  publica¬ 
tion.  They  believed,  in  short,  more 
in  the  work  than  in  the  name.  And 
Airs.  Oliphant,  on  her  part,  had  the 
boldness  to  attempt  an  experiment 
which  Lever  and  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the 
less  business-like  days  of  authorship 
tried  in  the  desire  to  see  how  far  the 
public  valued  their  work  on  its  own 
merits.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  authorship  and  publish¬ 
ing  nowadays,  which  is  becoming  prin¬ 
cipally  a  trade  in  names.  Any  of  the 
dozen  well-established  novelists  can 
sell  his  work  years  before  a  line  of  it  is 
written.  He  contracts  to  furnish  at 
such  a  date  so  many  thousand  words 
at  so  much  per  thousand.  Nothing  is 
specified  as  to  the  quality  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  ;  there  must  be  merely  so  many 
thousand  words,  which  can  be  sold  to 
the  world  as  authentic  John  Smith  or 
Mary  Brown.  Alagazines  are  valued 
not  by  the  number  of  good  articles 
Avhich  they  contain,  but  by  the  parade 
of  familiar  names  on  the  title-page  ; 
and  consequently  they  lose  all  person¬ 
ality  in  themselves,  they  command 
neither  fidelity  nor  attachment.  The 
object  of  every  author  is  to  secure  a 
following  for  himself,  which  he  can 
practically  transfer  with  him  from  one 
publication  and  one  publisher  to  an¬ 
other,  for  the  constancy  of  the  public 
bestows  itself  on  men  now,  not  on 
periodicals;  the  individual  waxes,  and 


the  magazine  is  less  and  less.  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  new  conditions 
why  an  author  should  have  any  more 
feeling  for  the  periodical  in  which  his 
work  appears  than  a  Sheffield  manu¬ 
facturer  would  feel  for  the  fortunes  of 
some  cutler  in  Bond  Street.  So  long 
as  there  are  cutlers  enough  to  sell  his 
wares  and  purchasers  ready  to  buy 
them,  who  cares  for  the  middleman  ? 

A  good  many  pmans  have  been  sung 
over  the  increased  dignity  (and  profits) 
which  accrue  to  authorship  from  this 
direct  relation  between  author  and 
public.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  doubt  if  the  change  is  wholly  for 
the  better  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  authors  are  better  off 
than  they  were.  No  man  has  ever 
earned  so  much  by  literature  as  Scott 
did  ;  and  few  minor  poets  are  even  so 
moderately  fortunate  as  Hogg,  who 
made  £250  by  his  first  volume  of  verse 
— a  sum  which  certainly  did  not  come 
up  to  his  expectations.  However,  this 
is  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  we  do 
not  care  entering  on  to-day  ;  we  merely 
desire  to  consider  the  question  of  dig¬ 
nity.  Authors  nowadays  claim  to  be 
simply  the  servants  of  the  public,  if 
indeed  we  may,  without  offence,  at¬ 
tribute  to  them  so  humble  a  relation. 
They  are  no  longer  employed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  it  is  the  author  who  is  good 
enough  to  employ  the  publisher.  As 
to  being  enrolled  by  an  editor  into  a 
regiment  or  body  of  men,  organized 
under  a  sort  of  discipline  to  act  for 
common  purposes,  that  is  a  tradition 
of  the  bad  old  days  ;  it  is  degrading 
the  free  author  into  the  position  of  a 
journalist  or  common  hack.  The  mod¬ 
ern  author  writes  for  posterity,  and 
bitter  indeed  is  his  complaint  and  fierce 
his  resentment  if  the  editor  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  a  line  of  his  inspired 
effusion.  On  the  whole,  he  is  right ; 
for  in  a  signed  contribution  there  is  no 
good  reason  that  he  should  have  his 
work  spoilt  by  some  one  else — still  less 
that  he  should  receive  credit  for  some 
one  else’s  emendations.  The  editor’s 
role  is  being  rapidly  reduced  to  one  of 
mere  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  in 
our  judgment  the  public  suffers.  The 
only  things  which  still  influence  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  seriously  are  the  anonymous 
journals  which  represent  the  intelli- 
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gence,  not  of  one  man,  but  of  a  picked 
body  of  men  who  are  made  to  pull  to¬ 
gether.  Practically,  anonymous  writ¬ 
ing  is  limited  nowadays  to  newspapers. 
We  have  come  far,  indeed,  since  the 
days  of  the  country  squire  recorded  in 
the  Tennyson  Memoirs,  who  declared 
that  the  Quarterly  was  the  best  book 
in  the  world  next  to  God’s  Bible. 
Neither  Quarterly  nor  Edinburgh  now 
advocates  any  definite  policy ;  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine  itself,  though  it 
keeps  more  of  its  old  character  than 
any  other  publication,  has  fallen  far 
from  the  days  when  it  was  the  recog¬ 
nized  organ  of  the  Tory  party.  Many 
things  have  brought  about  this  change  ; 
but  the  result  is  that  the  man  who 
wants  seriously  to  affect  public  opinion 
by  writing  is  almost 'bound  to  become 
a  journalist.  If  the  publicists  who 
wrote,  say,  in  the  Fortnightly  or  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century f  wrote  not  under  their 
own  name,  but  as  part  of  an  anon¬ 
ymous  crew  working  the  ship,  very 
likely  the  magazine  would  not  sell. 
But  in  the  old  days  Wilson  or  Lock¬ 
hart  writing  in  Blackwood,  Macaulay 
or  Sydney  Smith  writing  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Quarterly,  made  themselves 
felt  as  no  man  can  do  to-day,  though 
they  surrendered  in  some  measure  their 
separate  individuality.  In  the  quar¬ 
terlies,  indeed,  there  prevailed  a  bad 
system,  which  ultimately  alienated  the 
best  men  from  them,  of  interpolating 
into  a  man’s  work  views  which  were 
not  his,  and  expressions  which  in  many 
cases  were  hateful  to  him  ;  indeed,  it 
is  amazing  that  any  one  should  have 
endured  what,  for  instance,  Macaulay 
had  to  put  up  with  in  this  way.  He 
endured  it,  no  doubt,  because  the 
privilege  of  writing  for  the  Edinburgh 
was  in  those  days  a  great  and  real 
privilege.  To  an  intelligent  man 
power  is  the  greatest  of  all  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  the  old-fashioned  jouinals 
could  and  did  offer  that  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  incentive  to  write.  The  first  Mr. 
Blackwood  expressly  stated  that  al¬ 
though  he  made  a  principle  of  giving 
prompt  and  liberal  payment  for  what¬ 
ever  he  published,  he  never  would  hold 
out  money  as  the  inducement  to  any 


man  of  ability  to  write.  lie  believed 
fervently  in  his  magazine,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  go  into  the  market  and  bid 
against  others.  If  an  able  man  wanted 
to  say  his  say  in  Maga,  he  should  say 
it  and  receive  the  usual  payment ;  if 
he  preferred  to  say  it  elsewhere,  he 
might  get  higher  terms,  but  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood  was  confident  that  many  people 
would  sooner  write  for  him — as  Bulwer 
Lytton  said  he  would  sooner  write  — 
for  fifteen  guineas  than  for  an  inferior 
paper  and  get  fifty. 

Well,  we  have  changed  all  that.  A 
novelist  nowadays  sells  his  work  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  a  regular  mart  has  or¬ 
ganized  itself  and  regular  agents  are 
employed  to  do  the  chaffering,  conse¬ 
quently  since  authors  no  longer  choose 
the  company  in  which  they  will  ap¬ 
pear,  one  is  apt  to  see  really  good  work 
heading  a  string  of  the  most  promis¬ 
cuous  tag-rag  and  bobtail.  Not  merely 
that,  but  even  conscientious  artists — 
one  need  only  mention  Mr.  Kipling 
and  Mr.  Hardy — have  consented  to  al¬ 
ter  their  productions  to  make  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  serial  form.  Imagine  what 
Tennyson’s  remarks  would  have  been 
if  some  one  had  offered  him  extra 
money  to  put  a  “  happy  ending”  to 
“  Maud,”  leaving  him  free  to  set  him¬ 
self  right  with  the  world  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  issue  of  the  true  version.  Such 
a  proceeding  seems  to  us  more  humili¬ 
ating  than  the  necessity  to  write  any 
number  of  dedications  to  complaisant 
patrons.  As  for  the  people  who  are 
not  novelists,  and  cannot  convert  their 
signatures  to  the  same  extent  into  cash, 
they  may  gain,  no  doubt,  a  more  rapid 
and  general  notoriety  by  the  habit  of 
signing  whatever  they  write  ;  but  for 
the  real  reward  of  thought  or  dialectic 
vigor  in  magazine  work  which  is  the 
power  to  inlluence  other  minds,  they 
are  far  worse  off  than  were  the  gentle¬ 
men  who,  with  not  inferior  talents, 
consented  to  sink  their  own  personal¬ 
ity  in  the  collective  unity  of  some  or¬ 
ganized  and  disciplined  body  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Free-lances  may  be  very  fine  fel¬ 
lows,  but  it  is  drilled  soldiers  who  win 
battles.  — Spectator. 


